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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notice.—Syivanus URBAN requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month. 





BOOKS FORMERLY IN 
CHURCHES. 

S1r,—The fine old church of St. An- 
drew Undershaft, Leadenhall-street, pos- 
sessing objects of interest besides the 
monument with terra cotta half-length 
of Stowe, has a small library, including 
“ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,” and “ Eras- 
mus’s Paraphrase on the Gospels.” These 
books were perhaps not uncommon in 
churches in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, as they occur (omitting 
Foxe’s name) in an inventory of the 
Commonwealth era of the goods of the 
church of Woburn, Beds., now grievously 
razed to the ground, against the strong 
wish and effort of the parishioners. 

Is there any known Governmental or 
episcopal direction for their presence in 
churches at that date ? 

This “ Paraphrase of Erasmus,” which 
I have never seen or heard of otherwise, 
has perhaps rather strangely disappeared 
from notice,and something similar might 
be said of Hammond’s, with able anno- 
tations, but not much in the taste of 
the present day. Whatever difference 
of opinion, however, might exist about 
that, a little known anecdote of his 
- patient resignation could not be much 
exceeded in any time or persuasion. He 
was subject at times to both the gout 
and stone. When he had the former 
he used to thank God it was not the 
latter, and when the latter, that he had 
not both at once.—I am, &c. 


QUESTOR. 


PEDIGREE OF LEIGH OF 
SLAIDBURN. 
Srz,—Allow me to correct an error, 
and add a generation to my pedigree of 
Leigh which appeared in your September 
number*. 





* Gent. Mage., Sept. 1864, p. 365. 


Leigh, there stated to be the father 
of Richard Leigh of Birkitt, was named 
Leonard ; his wife’s name was Helene. 
In his will, dated March 2, 1638, and 
proved January, 1638-9, he mentions, 
* Jane, now wife of Richard Leigh, my 
eldest son.” His (testator’s) sons Wil- 
liam, James, and youngest son, Leonard. 
His property at Oxenhurst Ney. His 
daughters, Isabell and Ann. A William 
Leigh of Oxengill House, was buried at 
Slaidburn, February, 1677-8; and an- 
other William ‘ de Brangill Moor,’ 1671. 
One of these was probably the son Wil- 
liam above mentioned.—I am, &c., 

Grorer W. MARSHALL. 


QUERIES. 

Srr,—I observe in the obituary of 
the “Annual Register” for 1769 the 
following entry :— 

“May 8. Died, the Rt. Hon. James 
Touchet, Exrl of Castlehaven.” 

Can any correspondent state whether 
this nobleman was connected by blood 
with Tuchet, Lord Audeley, temp. 
Henry VII.? 

I find at p. 75 of the same volume 
of the “Annual Register” the follow- 
ing entry :— 

“Feb. 20, was erected in the nave of 
York Cathedral an entire new painted 
window, not inferior, in point of colour 
and exeeution, to the most admired 


works of the same kind in ancient 
structures.” 


Is it known in York which window 


this refers to ?—I am, &c. 
AN ANTIQUARY. 


The Prologue and Epilogue of the 
Westminster Play is unavoidably post- 
poned, together with several Reports, 
Reviews, and Obituaries already in 
type. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON AN ANCIENT SLAB WHICH STANDS 
ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE CHURCHYARD OF KIRK 
MICHAEL, IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 


By Grorce Dopps, D.D.; Vicar or Corrinenam, &c. 


“Remember the days of old, consider the years of many generations: ask thy 
father and he will shew thee; thy elders and they will tell thee.”—Deut. xxxii. 7. 


THE monumental remains in the Isle of Man are sui generis, their 
exact counterparts are nowhere to be found. The Manx crosses ap- 
proach more nearly to the style of the singular sculptured standing- 
stones of Scotland than to any other monuments of the north of Europe. 
Here, sheltered by the isolation of this island, and by the veneration or 
by the superstition of its inhabitants, examples have been preserved of 
the style of monuments of ages which have long since passed away. 
“The fear of sacrilege evinced by the Manx peasants is very great. 
The ruined chapels are still venerated, and a Manx formula of cursing 
is—May a stone of the church be found in a corner of your house.” 

Many beautiful specimens of what are called Runic crosses are to be 
seen in every parish of this once-celebrated seat of ancient learning. 
They are chiefly to be found in the churchyards and walls of the sacred 
edifices, which are built upon the sites of the ancient pagan temples. 

The one now under consideration is to be seen on the north side of 
the churchyard gate of Kirk Michael. It has been drawn frequently 
but very imperfectly. It differs in toto from any other in the island. 
The work upon it very much resembles that found on the Irish crosses. 
There is an inscription on the back of the stone; it runs downwards, 
horizontally, and upwards, and in Runes of a peculiar character. The 
inscription is nearly perfect, though a portion of it is buried in the wall. 





* Ecclesiological Notes of the Isle of Man, &c., p. 46. 
> Boetius and others called the Isle of Man Sedes Druidarum and Insula 
Druidarum. Nor was it less remarkable under the first pious bishops: Man was 
the fountain of all honest learning and erudition, the mansion of the Muses, and 
the royal academy for educating the heirs apparent of the crown of Scotland. 
Vide Sacheverell’s Account of the Isle of Man. 
Gent. Mac. 1865, Vot. I. B 
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4 Observations on an Ancient Slab 


The Rev. J. G. Cumming had a cast taken of it in plaster of Paris, from 
which a reduced drawing was taken. The annexed sketch is a copy of 


the drawing, taken from his “ Runic and other Monumental Remains 
of the Isle of Man,” plate xi. figs. 28 a. and 28 b. 
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Runic Cross at Kirk Michael Church Wall. 
One-tenth of the original size. 


Upon the upper end of this upright stone, on one side, is a broad 
circle or ring ornamented with a twisted cord, and on the face of this 
circle is the Crux immissa of Lipsius, richly embellished with chain- 
work, resembling the opus interrasile of bygone days. On the dexter 
side of the fust of the cross, under the circle, are two cervine figures— 
a buck with branching horns and a doe or fawn; below this group is 
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the figure of a boy clothed in a Bactrian robe, with a staff in his hand. 
On the sinister side of the fust of the cross, under the circle, is the 
figure of some one playing upon a harp, on which_is perched a bird, 
and below these figures is the effigy of a man in a long robe, holding 
a crutch in his left hand and a whip in his right hand. 

On the reverse of this stone, as was before observed, are Runic cha- 
racters, which run downwards, horizontally, and upward. 

On examining this stone the attentive observer will perceive the 
workmanship of two different classes of people. The sculptured symbols 
belong to an Eastern, and the Runic to a Northern people; the former 
to the Grecians and the latter to the Scandinavians. 

In order to understand the symbolism of this ancient sculpture, it 
will be proper to call to mind what Diodorus Siculus says respecting 
the ancient Egyptians: ‘‘ Contemplating the arch of heaven raised above 
their heads, and admiring the marvellous order which reigns in the 
universe, they regarded the sun and moon as eternal gods, and honoured 
them with a particular worship. They called the one Osiris and the other 
Isis°.”” Versed in the study of astronomy, they perceived that the sun 
appeared under different aspects according to his situation in the zodiac. 
They observed that he slackened his motion towards the solstices, that 
he hastened them at the equinoxes, and that his influence was greater 
or less under these various circumstances. They expressed these phe- 
nomena by different characteristic denominations. Having adopted in 
their theology the use of hieroglyphic language which speaks only by 
symbols, they alternately painted the sun under the form of a child, of 
a young man, of a man grown up, and an old man now joyous, now 
sad, or splendid in the midst of light. The priests, by these emblems, 
alluded to astronomical or physical effects. The vulgar or common 
people, accustomed to see these figures in the temples, forgot the object 
they represented and adored them as divinities. Macrobius, who had 
penetrated into the mysteries of this ancient religion, unveils them to 
us in the following terms :— 


“The Egyptians, at the time of the winter solstice, wishing to mark the shortest 
day of the year, drew from the sanctuary the sun represented under the form of 
an infant. His growth is rapid, which they indicate by representing him at the 
spring equinox in the figure of a young man. At the summer solstice, when he 
had reached his maturity, his age is distinguished by a full face ornamented by 
a long beard. At length they display him with the features of an old man, to 
point out the diminution of the days 4” 


These representations, adopted doubtless before the use of writing 
and preserved by the priests, expressed emblematically the four seasons 
of the year ®. 





© Diod. Sic., lib. i. 4 Macrob. Saturnal., lib. i. 
* We learn from lian that at Gades [Cadiz] there was an altar sacred to the 
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The circle upon the stone under consideration doubtless is a symbol 
of the sun’s path, where he is to be found every day in the year. It 
is the mySran yD, Ophan Hamazaloth, of the Pheenicians and Eastern 
nations—the sacred circle of the twelve signs of the zodiac by which 
the ancients swaref. This imaginary circle, representing the sun’s and 
the moon’s path in the heavens, was invented by the Chaldeans, from 
whom the arts flowed to India and Egypt, and by those channels 
throughout the world §. 

We find this sacred circle, or zona, represented at this day at the 
Palace of Naki Rustan, near Istachar®, The “zon,” or sun, is de- 
picted as a priest surrounded by a circle or zona, from which a serpent 
is issuing and wings are emanating. The serpents represent the in- 
vigorating life-giving power of the sun, and the wings that he rules the 
motions and changes of the atmosphere. 

The sacred circle or orbit of the sun is also found at the Palace 
of Nimroud‘, with a Baal, or, as Homer calls him“, ’AroA\@v éxarnBodos 
ava, ‘ Apollo the far-darting king,’ in the centre. This deity, in the 




















The Assyrian Standard. Signet of Sennacherib. 


north-west palace of Nimroud, is represented as an archer drawing his 
arrow to the head, and is surrounded by the circle. At the same place 
there is another effigy of him with his bow unstrung; the circles are 
represented as upon wings. On the Assyrian standard also, as repre- 





year, and another to the month, in honour of time both longer and shorter. lian, 
apud Eustathium. Vide vol. i. of the Supplement of Montfaucon’s Antiquity, for 
fine prints of all parts of time. f Selden de Diis Syris, Proleg., ¢. iii. 3. 

€ Vide Maurice’s Hindostan, vol. i. p. 136. » Bryant, vol. ti. p. 124. 

' See Layard’s Nineveh. k Tliad, lib. i. ver. 75. 
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sented by Botta’, there is a large circle, inside which at the bottom are 
the figures of two bulls trippant, and above them, the head and the 
bow of the archer appear above the periphery of the circle. The arrow 
is on the full-stretched string. 

A curious emblem of Asshur or Baal from the cylinder of Sen- 
nacherib. The central figure has on each side of it a head which seems 
to rest upon the feathers of the winged disk. The centre figure pro- 
bably represents the sun at the summer solstice, and the two heads the 
equinoctial points. 

Thus we find that the sun’s path was early depicted by a circle and 
the star of day by a man, sometimes as an archer with his bow and 
arrow, and at other times as a king with his sceptre or emblem of 
royalty. When Porphyry was asked “ why the man or idol in human 
shape was worshipped all over the world, he answered, Because as the 
Deity was invisible, he thought him well represented by that form; 
not because He is like him in external shape, but because that which 
is divine is rational ™.” 

The cross upon the face of the circle on the stone is the Orur 
immissa of Lipsius, the Tav onpeoy of the Seventy, the Crux ansata 
of Hermes. Kircher says it is a sublime hieroglyphic, a most mys- 
terious and powerful amulet, endowed with an extraordinary virtue, and 
exhibiting one of the most complete mathematical figures, ‘* habentem 
longitudinem atque latitudinem et quatuor angulos rectos,” possessing 
at once length and breadth, and having four right angles, at once 
allusive to the four cardinal points of the world and typical of the 
four elements. 

Thus we learn from Kircher that among other significations the cross 
was allusive of the four cardinal points of the world. If this assertion 
be correct, then the cross upon the face of the stone at Kirk Michael 
will signify the four parts of tle sun’s annual progress, or the beginning 
of the four seasons of the year. 

On the Kirk Michael stone is seen the figure of a youth on the 
dexter side of the fust of the cross, clothed in a Bactrian dress. He is 
named by the Eastern nations Owr, or rather Or"; by the Egyptians 
he is called Horus, ‘the child®.’ The Grecks style him Qpos, and the 
Latins Horus. 

This figure represents the sun as having passed the winter solstice, 
and signifies that the virtue or power in the star of day is weak and 





1 Botto’s Plato, 159. ™ Porph. in Euseb. de Prop. Evan., lib. iii. ¢. 7. 

= Job xxxi. 26—28. “IN, our, is a participial noun, from “8, a7, ‘to flow,’ 
and signifies ‘light,’ so called from its wonderful fluidity, for it is not only a fluid, 
but one of the most active and perfect fluids in nature. 

° Swp-di-xpor, i.e. Hor-phi, krot, or ‘Horus the child.’ Horus and Harpocrates 
are the same deity. 
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feeble like that of a child. The birth of Horus takes place at the 
winter solstice, the 21st of December : the sun having reached its lowest 
declination on the 21st, reeommences his upward path, and continues to 
do so from that date till it attains its highest altitude at the summer 
solstice on the 21st of June. The Egyptian sculptures often represent 
the infant Horus in the arms of his mother Isis, or suckled at her 
breast. In many instances the god holds his finger to his mouth, 
which seems to convey the idea of infancy or tender age; Plutarch 














Isis and the Infant Horus. The Figure of Horus. 


says he is represented as a weak and imperfect infant, deficient in his 
members’, He was represented as lame, to mark the slow and almost 
imperceptible motion of the sun when at the tropic. Horapollo assures 
us that “the two feet of Harpocrates were joined together so as to form 
only one. The Egyptians figuratively expressed by this emblem the 
course of the sun at the winter solstice *.” 

The priests, who enveloped with the veil of fable the most striking 
phenomena of nature, and who had composed an enigmatical theology, 
~ said that Jupiter (Ammon), having originally had his feet joined together, 
could not walk freely; that the shame he felt at this deformity induced 
him to live in solitude ; that Isis, touched at his situation, restored him 
' the use of his legs by separating them. Horus on the Kirk Michael 
stone is represented as having the use of his legs. Through this 
allegory we discover Horus, or the sun, stationary at the winter solstice ; 
and that on the above-mentioned stone Horus is represented as having 
passed the winter solstice by the operation of Isis, Ammon, or the star 
of day, advancing with a more rapid motion when he reaches the 
equator. 

The Egyptians were not the only people who expressed themselves 





P Plutarch calls him éreA% kal yfriov, and again dvdmwnpov. 
4 Horapollo, Hierog., lib. ii. 
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in a symbolical manner. All the ancient nations, especially in the 
infancy of language, were compelled to adopt the use of parables and 
allegories. Before the invention of letters, sensible signs were necessary 
to speak to the understanding; and the metaphors employed so fre- 
quently by the Hebrew and the Arab stamp the seal on their antiquity. 
‘‘The Paphlagonians, according to Plutarch", said that the sun slept in 
winter and was awake in summer; and the Phrygians, that he was 
chained during the winter, and that in the spring he walked free 
from irons.” 

When the star of day arrived at the vernal equinox on the 20th of 
March he was called wSDNDS, Elaphas, “‘the God of fire,” i.e. the 
sun*, The Greeks, misled by the sound, rendered the word EAagos, 
and supposed it related to a deer; and thus we find a buck with his 
branching horns, and his companion the doe, depicted on the stone 
above mentioned. 

The Greeks were so prepossessed with a notion of their own excel- 
lence and antiquity, that they supposed every ancient tradition to have 
proceeded from themselves. Hence their mythology is founded upon 
the grossest mistakes; as the above derivation of Elaphos shews. All 
extraneous history and every foreign term by them is supposed to 
have been of Grecian origin. 

There is an excellent maxim laid down by Dionysius which should 
never be forgotten: “If the term be foreign, it is idle to have recourse 
to Greece for a solution’.” This is a plain and golden rule, which 
common sense might have led them to have anticipated: but it was 
not in their nature to do so. The person who gave the advice was 
a Greek, but he did not follow his own counsel. 

Socrates is made to say something very like the above. ‘I am very 
sensible,” says he, ‘‘ that the Grecians in general,.and especially those 
who are subjects to foreigners, have received into their language many 
exotic terms. If any one should be led to seek for their analogy or 
meaning in the Greek tongue, and not in the language from whence 
they proceeded, he would be grievously puzzled*.” Who would think, 
when Plato attributed to Socrates this knowledge, that he would make 
him continually act in contradiction to it? Or that other writers, when 
this plain truth was acknowledged, should deviate so shamefully. Yet 
such was the case,—the ancients in all their etymologies were guided 





* Treatise of Isis and Osiris. 

* Servius, speaking of Belus the Pheenician, affirms,—“ All in those parts (about 
Pheenicia) worship the sun, who in their language is called Hel.” It appears from 
Joshua xix. 38 that the Canaanites had a temple to bs by, al, D3, aph, ‘heat 
of” ss, ‘fire’ or ‘fiery heat,’ i.e. the sun,—the god, fiery heat, or god of fire. 

* Eustathius on Dionysius, repinynois. « Plato in Cratylo, p. 409. 
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solely by the ear. All the deities of Greece were amoomacpara, or 
derivatives formed from the titles of the sun. 

Sacred liba, or ‘ cakes,’ were made at the temple of Elaphas, the god 
Osiris, the deity of light, and denominated from him Elaphoi. In 
Atheneus we have an account of their composition, which consisted of 
fine meal and a mixture of sesamum and honey. It is said that Cecrops 
was the first that offered up this sort of sweet bread. Hence we may 
judge of the antiquity of the custom from the times to which Cecrops 
is referred (B.c. 1080). 

On the dexter side of the fust of the cross on the Kirk Michael stone 
is seen the effigy of a person playing upon a harp, upon which is 
sitting a bird. 

The group evidently represents Apollo and the harp. Apollo is only 
the Grecian form of the Pheenician or Eastern term PN-OYI-DN, Ab- 
bél-on, i.e. ‘Father Baal the sun.’ By this name the idolaters of several 
nations worshipped the solar fire, which is the most active, and as 
to sense and appearance the ruling principle in nature. That Syx, Bél, 
or ‘ Baal,’ as an object of worship meant the solar fire, appears by its 
being distinguished from ww, the solar light. 2 Kings xxiii. 5. 

As was before observed, the Greeks in their etymologies were 
guided solely by the ear. Hence they called Ab-bdl-on Apollo, and 
described him playing on a harp,—to signify that he rules in heaven, 
where there is perfect harmony. He was the principal god of the 
Pagan Hyperboreans, who chanted the praises of their god to the 
sound of the harp. 

Because the sun is placed in the midst of the heavenly bodies, the 
harmonious motions of the stars are attributed to him. This sweet 
music is in accordance with the various proportionate impressions of 
the heavenly bodies upon one another, acting at proper intervals. It is 
impossible, according to the ancients, that such prodigious masses, 
moving with so much rapidity, should be silent; on the contrary, the 
atmosphere, continually impelled by them, must yield a set of scunds 
proportionate to the impression it receives; consequently, as they do 
not all run the same circuit, nor with one and the same velocity, the 
different tones arising from the diversity of motions directed by the 
hand of the Almighty, symbolized by Apollo, must form an admirable 
symphony or concert of agreeable sounds *. 

Diodorus Siculus gives an account of a northern island opposite the 
Celtz dedicated to Apollo, and large groves in which the priests chanted 
to these harps the praises of their gods. 

The monument at Nieg, exhibited by Mr. Cordiner, is similar to 
this, inasmuch as it has a raven upon the harp’ :— 


* Pliny, lib. ii. c. 22. y Remarkable Ruins in Scotland, No. i. 1784, 
I 
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“ Romanusque Lyré plaudet tibi; barbarus Harpa 
Grecus Achilliaca, Crotta Britanna canat *.” 

The raven perched on the harp is to intimate that Apollo is endued 
with foresight. -The raven is sacred to him because he is considered to 
have the instinct or faculty of prediction. According to Virgil he pre- 
dicts fair or foul weather by using a clear or a croaking voice :— 


“Tum liquidas Corvi presso ter guttere voces 
Aut quater ingeminant *.” 


The raven is a bird very much used in augury; it is supposed to 
predict other things more important than the state of the weather, and 
hence it is considered the servant of Apollo. We are told by Allian, 
that at nuptials after the Hymeneal hymn the raven was invoked. 
This bird was also many times introduced and fed by the bride, and 
there was a customary song upon the occasion, which began “ Come, 
young woman, feed the raven.” 

The group of symbols consisting of Apollo, harp, and raven, symbo- 
lize the star of day when he has arrived at the Zropic of Cancer on the 
21st of June. 

Below Apollo or the harper is the figure of a man clothed in the 
Bactrian robe, such as is described by Herodotus, and is worn by the 
Indians, Persians, and Bactrians. In his right hand, which is elevated, 
he carries the flagellum or whip (auwrige@ more), and in his left the 
cruciform staff. 

Until the reign of Aseth, 1325 years B.c., or 320 after the departure 
of the Israelites from the land of Egypt, this figure, which is a symbol 
of the sun, was called Phré; after that time he was called Osiris, or 
‘the author of time °.’ 

Plutarch informs us that “ when Osiris carries the staff, it signifies 
that the sun has arrived at the autumnal equinox, i.e. the 22nd day 
of the month Phaophi; intimating thereby that the luminary is now 
removing from us, and in a more oblique situation his heat and light 
begin to grow weaker, and consequently that he stands in need of 
a staff as it were, or something to strengthen and support him *.” 





* Venatius Fortuna, lib. vii. ver. 8. 
* Virg., Georg., lib. i. ver. 410.— 
“Non temere est, quod Corvus cantat mihi nunc ab leva manu ; 
Semel radebat pedibus terram, et voce crocitabat sua.” 
Plautus, aet iv. sc. iii. ver. 1. 
“Tis not for naught that the Raven sings now on my left ; 
And, croaking, has once scrap’d the earth with his feet.’ 
> Horapollo, lib. i. c. 8. See the learned notes of John Causinus upon this 
passage. 
© Vignoles, Chronologie, tome premier. 
4 Plutarch de Iside et Osiride, ¢. 52. 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vo, I, B* 
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Macrobius tells us that “ Osiris carries the flagellum or whip to shew 
that he is the charioteer or guide of the year of the stars and plane- 
tary orbs °.” 

The Greeks were a people full of invention, nay more ingenious than 
any other people ; when they admitted the symbol of the sun, they were 
not content with putting a whip into his hand, but they added to the 
whip—which in the ancient writing, as we perceive in this monument, 
was sufficient to signify the conduct or management of the year—horses 
full of fire and a complete equipage‘. They represented their sun with 
a radiant face sitting in a chariot, with the whip in one hand and the 
reins in the other, driving four winged horses. This is Osiris very 
much embellished. 

The ancients usually represented the year by human beings thus :— 
Ver, or ‘spring,’ is infantile, with a crown of flowers on his head :— 

“, . . « « .@inetum florente corona.”—Ovid. Met., ii. 27. 


Aistas, or ‘summer,’ is young and sprightly, crowned with a coronet, 
and holds a sickle in his hand :— 
“Stabat nuda Astas et spica serta gerebat.”—Ovid. Met., ii. 28. 


Autumnus, or ‘autumn,’ is full grown and manly, with a crown of 
different fruits :— 
“, . . « «Decorum mitibus pomis caput 
Autumnus arvis extulit.”"— Hor. Epod., ii. 28. 
Hiems, or ‘ winter,’ is represented old, decrepit, and crowned with 
reeds; he is clothed when the others are naked :-— 
“ Aut spoliata suos, ut quos habet alba capillos.””—Ovid. Met., xv. 213. 


The ornamental chainwork on the cross, &c., is the symbol of belief 
in the Deity,—in the same manner as the cross is the symbol by which 
the Christian is known from the Pagan &. 

Thus we have seen that the circle represents the zodiac, and the 
cross upon it the four seasons. 

We have also noticed that the youth symbolizes the winter solstice ; 
the cervine figures the vernal equinox; the harper, &., the swmmer 
solstice ; and the human figure with the crutch the autumnal equinox. 

The symbols are not purely Assyrian, nor purely Egyptian, nor 
purely Grecian, but partake of all three; the inference then is that the 
stone has been erected by a colony from the East, probably from some 





© Macrob. Saturnal., lib. i. c. 23. f See Spence’s Polymetis, p. xxvii. 

* Tacitus, De More German., speaking of the Semnones, Celte by origin, who 
followed the same religion as the Gauls, says, “Those people have no temple, but 
a forest where they discharge all the duties of religion; no one enters into this 
wood unless he brings with him a chain as a badge of his dependence and of the 
supreme dominion which God has over him.” 
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of the Mediterranean Isles, by the far-trading Greeks, who established 
themselves at Maégsilia, or Marseilles, 540 3.c." The Greeks received 
their religion from Egypt and the East, misconstrued everything which 
was imported, and added largely to these absurdities. They adopted 
deities to whose pretended attributes they were totally strangers, whose 
names, as we see in the Kirk Michael stone, they could neither articulate 
nor spell. They did not know how to arrange the elements of which 
the words were composed. Hence it was that Solon the Wise could 
not escape the bitter but just censure of the Egyptian priest, who 
accused both him and the Greeks in general of the grossest puerility 
and ignorance. ‘“O Solon, Solon,” says he, “ye Greeks are always 
children, you have not an old man among you'.” 

The Druids were very particular in observing the four seasons of the 
year, and in offering sacrifices in honour of the sun: on the 1st of May 
that the fruits of the earth might grow prosperously; at Midsummer as 
ready for gathering; and on the last of October as a thanksgiving for 
finishing the harvest*. Three times a-day did they burn incense to him, 
—resin at his rising, myrrh at noon-day, and kuphi at his setting’. 

The Runic characters on the back of the Kirk Michael stone shew 
that it was once used as a tombstone. About a.p. 444 St. Patrick con- 


BIER EA YAR: REINTIEIR AN DEBE 
FE TIREYEEYORAVANTRE HU KS: 
TRTIR: TAPPEENEYE KEEN + TT: 

ttt * 


verted the Manx™ from heathenism to Christianity, and endeavoured to 
demolish the temples to false deities. ‘The stone now under considera- 
tion doubtless belonged to, and formed part of, a heathen temple. It 
will be perceived by the x at the end of the inscription that it was used 


A Copy of the Kirk Michael Inscription. 





4 Strabo. Mr. Sammes, in his Britannia Illustrata, p. 81, speaking of the places 
where the Greeks first landed here, tells us it is guessed by some to be the two 
islands Man and Anglesey. 

Cyril contra Julian, p. 15. k Toland, Hist. of the Druids. 

1 Plutarch de Iside et Osiride. 

™ Catal. of the Kings, &c., of Man, Sachevereli’s Hist. of Man. 

Gent. Mac, 1865, Vor. I, c 
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as a Christian tombstone, and that it was used as such after the ninth 
century. 

Kenneth IT., King of Scotland, issued the following mandate on the 
subject of burial :— 

“ Let every sepulchre be esteemed sacred, and let it be adorned with the sign of 
the cross, and take care lest any tread upon it with their feet ®.” 

On viewing such ‘sacred monuments mixed promiscuously in one 
common ruin, one cannot avoid saying with Ovid,— 

“Omnia sunt hominum tenui pendentia filo: 
Et subito casu, que voluere, ruunt.” 

The Runes on this stone have been variously translated. Mr. Cum- 
ming reads the inscription thus : — “ Nial : Lumkun ; raisti : crus : 
thana : eftir : mal: muru : fustra : sina: doter : Dufgals : Kona: os : 
athisi : ati” —‘ Niel Lumkun raised this cross to Maelmor his foster- 
mother, daughter of Dugald Keen whom Athisi had (to wife).’ 

Mr. Cumming also states that Professor Miinch reads the first word 
Mal, and fustra sin ok for fustra sina; Lufkals for Dufgals; and is 
for os ; translating with some hesitation the inscription, “ Mal Lumkun 
and the daughter of Lufkal the Keen whom Athisi had, raised this 
cross after Malmor his foster-father.”’ 

Dr. Wilson® translates the above thus: —“ Mal-lymkun raisti krus 


pana eftir Mal-muru fustra sina doter Dufcals os A pisl ati,” i.e. ‘ Mal- 


lymcun raised this cross after Malmuru his foster-mother, the cnpcand 
of Dugald, whom Athisil had (in marriage).’ 

We see from the above that Professor Miinch, Dr. Wilson, and Mr. 
Cumming read the inscription differently. 


Professor Miinch and Dr. Wilson read \]--[ Mal, which is evi- 
dently wrong. Mal would be written -7 --h. Mr. Cumming pro- 


perly translates K]-{-! Wial. 

Neither Professor Miinch, nor Dr. Wilson, nor Mr. Cumming gives 
the meaning of the word Zumkun in their translations: it appears as 
a surname, thus, Vial Lumkun, or Mal Lymkun, as the name of the 
person who erected the cross. 

Camden? informs us that it was not until about the year of our Lord 
1000 that surnames began to be used in Scotland; and Buchanan sup- 
poses that they were not in use until many years after this time %. 





" Cutts’ Manual of Sepul. Slabs, &c. The law of Kenneth MacAlpine: “ Esteem 
every sepulchre or gravestone sacred, and adorn it with the sign of the cross, 
which take care you do not so much as tread on.” Quoted somewhere by Gough. 
Vide Transact. of the Camb. Camden Society, part iii. p. 186, Cam. 1845. Kenneth 
MacAlpine began to reign a.p. 843. ° Prehist. Aun. of Scot., vol. ii. p. 297. 

P Camden’s Remains, p. 109. 4 Vita Milco. lumbi. 
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Lumkun appears to be the cognomen or sobriquet of Nial (which 
signifies soldier or champion), either assumed by Niel, or given to 
him to express the quality of his mind, which was lamb-like, gentle. 
In English he would be called Nial the gentle, in contradistinction to 
Nial Coich, i.e. ial the mad or passionate. In Scotch history we read 
of Donald Balloch, or Spotted Donald; Malcolm Beg, or Malcolm the 
Little, &c.* 

Dr. Wilson renders eftir by ‘after.’ ftir following a verb of 
motion should be translated by the preposition ‘to,’ or in this place 
better by ‘in memory of.’ 

Mr. Cumming renders Mal muru by Maelmor, and Dr. Wilson by 
Malmuru, as a proper name in one word; whereas Mal in Danish and 
other Northern tongues signifies ‘Mary,’ and muru the ‘ grumbler’ or 
‘murmurer.’ In Yorkshire, and throughout the north of England, 
where the Danes used to inhabit, Mal, Mally, Mol, or Molly, is gene- 
rally used for ‘Mary.’ Mael is ‘ servant’ in Gaelic *. 

Mr. Cumming renders Kona by ‘keen,’ and Dr. Wilson omits it 
altogether. In Islandic Kona signifies ‘ woman,’ ‘ wife *.’ 

Probably the inscription should be rendered thus :—‘ Nial the gentle 
erected this cross to the memory of Mal Muru his foster-mother, the 
daughter of Dugal, the wife which Athisi had.” 

About a.p. 888, Harald Haarfagr, that is to say Harold with beauti- 
ful or fair hair, having made himself supreme in Norway, seized upon 
the Orkneys and Sudreyjar, and ultimately upon the Isle of Man, where 
he left his viceroy or jarl in a.p. 890— Ketil the Flatnosed *, who shortly 
afterwards sent back the fleet to Harold, and openly declared himself 
independent, and transmitted the kingdom in 892—which after his death 
was called 1/an—to his son Helgi, who dying in 894, was succeeded by 
his son Thorstein the Red. The native chiefs, rising in rebellion, ex- 
pelled him, and put in his place Nial the Gentle, who died about 
A.D. 914%, 

From the above it may be inferred that the Kirk Michael tombstone 
was incised about the year a.p. 914, for in that year it appears King 
Nial died, having been the ruler or supreme governor of Man for about 
twenty years, and was succeeded by his nephew Aulaf, or Olave. 





¥ Most of the proper names of the ancient Northern languages were significant. 
Thus angantyr signifies ‘one who bravely does his duty ;’ hervardur, ‘a preserver 
of the army;’ hiovardur, ‘a keeper of the sword,’ &c. Vid. Ol. Verel. ad Herv. 
Saga, p. 49. 

* St. Mael-Jos was a servant of St. Columba; Malcolm, a king of Scotland. 

*t Vide fona, femina; G. UI NR. mulier, uxor ; UENS: «or, &. 
Dict. Islandic. per Run. Jonam. 

" Ketil Bjérnsén, i.e. ‘ Ketil the flatnosed, the son of Bjorn,’ or the bear. 

* Torfeeus and the Chronicles of Man. 
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FURTHER TUMULUS-DIGGING IN CLEVELAND. 


In July last year some account was given in the GenrtEMAN’s Maca- 
zINE* of investigations recently made by the writer; he had already 
partly explored a large tumulus, or rather such part of it as remained 
untouched by former diggers, and not without meeting with results: 
these results he now proceeds to record, together with others, the 
fruit of further researches. The tumulus in question is one of three 
lying in a line, and with only the space of a few yards between 
each two in the group. The peculiar interest attaching to them 
is that they are in close vicinity to one of the largest and most 
complete groups of ancient habitations in the district hitherto ob- 
served. Unhappily, all three of them, as well as a fourth, which 
lies about four hundred yards more to the east, have been subjected 
to merciless and repeated disturbance, and it was with no great ex- 
pectation of a successful issue to his labours that the writer proceeded 
to search the southern and eastern flank of the central one of the 
three houes. Its diameter is scarcely less than 55 ft., and its central 
height cannot have been less, prior to modern invasion, than 8 ft. It 
is overgrown by long ling, and a good deal of moss among its roots. 
But still, a little close examination reveals the presence of the en- 
circling—or rather encompassing—basal stones, yet in their places almost 
all round. A trench of some 5 ft. in width, and apparently carried 
down to the level of the moor, had been driven right through the hill 
in a direction from north-east by east to south-west by west, with the 
result, as the writer believes, of simply discovering that a still earlier 
investigation about the central portion had issued in the discovery 
and destruction of a central deposit; but no particulars were ac- 
cessible beyond the bare fact that fragments of pottery and calcined 
bone had been found. The writer’s examination was commenced 
at a point due south of the centre and about 20 ft. from it, ex- 
tending on the western side to the verge of the existing cutting, 
and carried 10 or 12 ft. in the other direction also. On reaching 
a depth of 2 ft. or so, a flooring of stone which proved to be only local 
was found, below which again was merely accumulated earth down to 
the level of the moor. However, at a point a little nearer the centre 
and within a foot of the edge of the cutting, the spade passed through 
a portion of Celtic pottery which appeared to be doubled or folded in 
a singularly anomalous way. It required nearly two hours of the most 
patient, and careful, and minutely gradual work with a fine trowel to 





* Gent. MaG., July, 1864, p. 19. 
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make out the nature of the discovered relics without doing material 
damage; and during the greater part of the process it seemed quite 
impossible to come to any conclusion that was satisfactory as to the 
nature and manner of the deposit under hand, except, of course, that 
it was sepulchral. There was, together with a large quantity of burnt 
bones, nearly the eutire mass of a large urn, yet not simply broken up 
by superincumbent pressure (as is so often found to be the case), but 
lying in the most utter confusion, and spread over a larger and more 
irregularly shaped area than the débris of any simply crushed urn could 
ever be found to occupy. A portion of the bottom, in close contact 
with two or three pieces of the rim, lay at the north side of the deposit ; 
more of the rim was found a foot to the south, and then another piece 
of the bottom in contact with portions from the most protuberant 
portion of the vase, 8 or 10 in. yet further to the south. And they 
were lying in all directions, some pieces on their concave side, others on 
the round; some edge uppermost, others obliquely ; and in one in- 
stance two large pieces from the sides, with the convex parts outwards 
and lying edge to edge, enclosed in the hollow space between them 
other two and smaller pieces. The clue to the whole—for it was ab- 
solutely clear after the first half-hour’s work that the confusion was 
due to no modern disturbance—was given by the discovery of a singu- 
larly minute and delicate incense-cup, with its own proper deposit of 
incinerated human remains and accompanying flints, in the very centre 
of the mingled and confused mass of pottery and burnt bone just 
described. This cup is 1 in. in height and under 1} in. in greatest 
diameter, of red ware and scored with lines crossing each other diagon- 
ally, but so as to leave a space of three-eighths of an inch all round, 
nearest to the bottom, untouched. It was placed, mouth upwards, in 
the centre of four flints laid east, north, south, and west, and consisting 
of a very flat leaf-shaped arrow-point, another of the same description, 
but thicker, a thumb flint, and some other implement, but all of them 
coarsely or rudely fashioned and chipped, comparatively with many 
others found by the writer. 

Taking this deposit as it was found, it was impossible to come to any 
other conclusion save one, namely, that an earlier deposit, the large 
broken urn and its contents, had been deliberately violated and to 
a certain extent displaced, not to use a stronger mode of expression, 
to make room for a later interment. And this again raises the question 
so often before suggested, and more than once touched upon in the 
present series of papers, ‘ With what motive was such violation and 
displacement made?’ It seems impossible to suppose that when so 
much reverence for the departed worthies of a family or race existed as 
is proved by the care taken in piling these grand tumulus-memorials 
over their remains, a friend could ever lightly or wantonly desecrate an 
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existing sepulchre and its contents. And if not a friend, then at least 
a stranger; more likely a victorious foe. 

On prosecuting the excavation more to the eastward, the writer met 
with another interment at the same medium depth from the surface as 
the last, and, like it also, about 18 ft. from the centre. This consisted 
of an incense-cup of peculiar type, accompanying a deposit of calcined 
human bones, with a wrought flint at either end of the layer of bones, 
and a rubbed or polished piece of red hematite, weighing perhaps four 
ounces, in closer neighbourhood to itself. The cup was most beauti- 
fully and elaborately marked, the greatest diameter being 4} in., but 
the aperture of the mouth barely 2 in. Below the part of greatest 
diameter is a solid foot of } in. in thickness and of 2} in. across— 
a feature of very unusual occurrence, if not unique. Round the mouth 
is a string of zigzags, then a double line; between it and a similar 
double line, half an inch distant, a series of chevrons, each with 
a smaller chevron within it; then a wider space, filled in with chevrons, 
set vertically and close together ; then a double line again, and round 
the bottom a similar string of zigzags to those round the mouth. 
This vase, as perfect, must have been exceedingly beautiful, and the 
presence of the piece of iron-ore (which must have been brought 
hither from a great distance, and so is not without significance in 
a secondary interment so near the one last described) is a note- 
worthy circumstance, 

The writer’s next exploration was made in a houe of very large 
dimensions situate on Danby North Moors, and locally known as “‘ Robin 
Hood’s Butt Houe.” It is about ninety-five yards in circuit, and 13 ft. 
from the moor-surface to the existing apex. It was only too evident 
that it too had been opened about the central portion, but being too 
lofty to admit of sinking, as usual, from above, a drift had been taken 
in from the east side, while the labours of the men employed by the 
- writer disclosed the fact that the drift-makers had found the central 
deposit, which had been placed very near the centre, at a height of 
about 18 in. above the floor, and protected by a small conical pile 
‘ of stones, or cairn. What the deposit had been there were left no 
means of surmising; but one find, made in the looser soil on the east 
flank of the hill, and which appeared to have been brought out from 
the interior of the houe, must not be passed over in silence. It con- 
sisted of about a hat-full of large slices and flakes of flint, some rough 
as when stricken off the original nodule, others rudely chipped into 
form as if for further working, and a few which had been already 
submitted to such further working. The resemblance between a few 
of those and the flint implements from the drift is too striking not 
to be noticed. For instance, there is one which, placed side by 
side with the engraving on p. 115 of Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man,” 
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gives one the idea that the drawing might almost have been made 
from it. The main difference is in the size, the engraving being 
on the scale of one half, while the flint from Robin Hood’s Butt is 
scarcely half an inch longer than the figure in question. 

There was one secondary interment, discovered on the south side of 
the houe at a depth of nearly four feet, and at about 18 or 19 ft. from 
the centre. This was a very splendid urn, with its contents of calcined 
bone, but unaccompanied by flint or other relics of the past. The. 
diameter of this urn is about 17 to 18 in. at the most protuberant part, 
and the height 18 in. The rim is beautifully ornamented with a double 
series of triangular patches of thong-impressions, separated by two 
similar impressions passing all round, and dividing the surface of the 
rim into two not quite equal portions. It is perhaps, on the whole, 
the finest in the writer’s collection. 

It seems hard to say that the flints last described may not have 
a peculiar significance. The writer has never met with such, nor heard 
of such as met with in any other investigation of a grave-hill, and one 
would think the resemblance in shape and fashion to the drift “ hatchets” 
can scarcely be accidental. That the interments in all these Cleveland 
hills mentioned in these papers are extremely ancient, the writer has no 
doubt. Possibly the original interments in each case may be even 
older than he has yet ventured to suggest. 





POMFRET CASTLE. 
SONNET. 


Pomrret! thy ruined towers and wasted halls, 
Heaped on their mouldering rampart, still look down 
On all the adjacent plain and subject town, 

As from a kingly seat; thy blood-stained walls— 

All shattered by the avenger’s cannon-balls— 
With weed and liquorice plant are now o’ergrown.— 
Not undeserved thy doom: each crumbling stone 


Tells its own hideous tale; yon vault which falls 
Piecemeal, once rang with accents of despair 
From lips of Rivers, Grey, and Lancaster ;— 

And here th’ assassin lurked, when doleful cries, 
Startling the echos of that murky air, 

Proclaimed what dire and poignant agonies 
A captive King endured when slaughtered there— 


Whose crown and reilm became his Royal Murderer’s prize. 


Dec. 1861. lhk—. 








A CORNER OF KENT*. 


Sucn is the title under which Mr. Planché has given to the world 
a topographical and genealogical history of the parish of Ash-next- 
Sandwich—one of the most interesting of the many interesting localities 
in East Kent. Embracing as it does within its limits the old Castrum 
Rutupinum, and traversed by a road which a thousand years ago was 
the highway between London and the Continent, when Sandwich was 
what Dover is now, the parish of Ash may bear comparison with almost 
any locality in England in the variety and richness of its associations. 
On its shores it is more than probable that Augustine landed on the 
mission on which he was sent by Gregory, to revive the well-nigh 
extinct faith which Apostles had preached in Britain; and the fact 
is as certain as tradition can make it that it was here that he met 
King Ethelbert in solemn state, and obtained from him leave to preach 
in peace that heavenly doctrine to which his wife Bertha was already 
a convert. 

Mr. Planché states that he has been largely aided in the preparation 
of his work, by permission to consult the antiquarian treasures collected 
by the late Rev. Bryan Faussett, of Heppington, and by the late Mr. 
Thomas Streatfeild for his contemplated History of Kent”, and by the 
co-operation, among many others, of Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, whose name 
is well known as an architect and an antiquary, as he gratefully ac- 
knowledges in his Preface. 

With most of our best antiquaries, Mr. Planché identifies Richborough 
with the ancient Rutupium, to which Lucan and Juvenal allude as 
a stormy sea, famous for its oysters, and he shews how, becoming in 
after times the head-quarters and royal residence of Eric the son, or at 
all events the successor, of Hengist, it came to be called by the Saxons 
Ericsburgh, or Ricsburgh, the transition from which to Richesburgh or 
Richborough is easy enough. Whether the derivation of its former 
name from the obsolete word rutuba (meaning ‘tumult’ or ‘ disorder’) 
be satisfactory or not, we leave to others to determine. As, however, 
Nonius has preserved the term rutubari as applied to the raging of 
the sea, it would seem to be more than probable that the Romans 
gave its paronym to the stormy coast of Britain. 

Mr. Planché in his first chapter devotes several pages to a description 





* “A Corner of Kent; or, Some Account of the Parish of Ash-next-Sandwich, 
its Historical Sites and Existing Antiquities. By J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix 
Pursuivant.” (8vo., with Plates, &c., xxiv. and 414 pp. London: Hardwicke.) 

> Gent. Maa., Dee., 1861, p. 589. 
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of the old castle of Rutupium as it stood in the days of the Roman 
emperors. He shews that the ground on which it stands was at that 
time an island, commanding the south side of the entrance of the 
narrow frith or strait which cut off the Isle of Thanet from the main- 
land. He writes :— 


“The military genius of the Romans was not slow to perceive the strategic im- 
portance of this point, or to exert its utmost skill in taking advantage of it. There 
does not appear any satisfactory authority for the exact date of the erection of the 
castrum. The Sandwich MS., printed by Mr. Boys, professedly compiled from 
ancient records and chronicles, says, ‘The ancient castle of Rutupi, now Rich- 
borrow, was begun to be built by Vespatian, being the generall of the Romans in 
Brittaine, a.D. 55, and was perfected by Severus the emperor ;’ but as no authority 
is quoted for this assertion, we can do no more than admit the possibility of the 
circumstance. By whoever built, it was in form nearly square, walled on three 
sides, but, like Caistor in Norfolk, and other similarly situated Roman fortresses, 
open on the fourth, which was nearest the water. Of the north wall, according to 
the measurement of the most recent investigators of this ancient remain, nearly 
450 feet are still standing, and rather more than half that quantity of the south 
wall. The western wall has suffered the most injury, but when perfect, measured 
460 feet. At the north-east corner are the ruins of a return wall, which seems to 
have run down under the cliff, or rather bank; and from observations made at the 
foot, there is reason for believing there was a landing-place on the beach, and that 
a sloping road behind the wall led up into the citadel. Round towers of solid 
masonry protected the angles of the castle, and the sides were strengthened by 
square towers, solid to the height of nearly eighty feet from the foundation, the 
walls themselves being from twenty-five to thirty feet high, and twelve feet in 
thickness. A well-protected postern gateway exists on the north-east side, desig- 
nated in one of the plates of Battely’s Antiquitates Rutupine as the Decuman 
Gate, which latter, so called because it was wide enough to allow the passage of 
ten men abreast, is assumed by others to have been nearly in the middle of the 
western wall, but its precise position is no longer discernible.” —(pp. 4—6.) 


It is well known that within these walls is a cruciform heap of rough- 
hewn stones, on the top of which the vegetation is very partial, and 
that the more credulous visitors identify it with the name of St. Au- 
gustine. Mr. Planché deals with it as follows :— 


“Within the area, and much nearer to the bank than to the western wall, is 
what appears to have been the foundation of some building, which, from its cruci- 
form shape, is now popularly known by the name of St. Augustine’s Cross. 
Camden, however, seems to imply that in his day this name was not given par- 
ticularly to this object. He says, ‘ Wherever the streets have run the corn grows 
thin, which the common people call St. Austin’s Cross ;? but he is speaking of the 
fields whereon he supposes the city stood, and not of the area within the walls of 
the castrum. This is worthy of observation, as he does not mention ‘the cross’ 
we are describing at all, though recent writers have from the above passage 
assumed that he has done so, and the inference therefore is, that it was not visible 
in Elizabeth’s time, and that the appellation of ‘St. Austin’s Cross’ has been trans- 
ferred to it at a much later period. Somner, who appears to have written his 
‘Treatise of the Roman Ports and Forts of Kent’ (published in 1693) during the 
reign of Charles II., seems to be the first who mentions it. The words ‘ Wherever 
(ubicunque) the streets have run’ distinctly prove that in Camden’s day there 

Gent. Mac, 1865, Vot., I. D 
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were several crosses indicated by the partial growth of the corn, and not one large 
mass of solid work, an object too remarkable to have escaped observation.”— 


(pp. 6, 7.) 

Mr. Planché considers that this platform was probably constructed as 
the foundation of a pharos or a cross, and he sees no improbability of 
such a supposition in the existence of hollow vaults below it. 

According to Mr. Planché it is probable that in the Roman and Saxon 
times the city of Rutupium extended a considerable way towards the 
village of Ash, and he supports his view by the fact that indications of 
Roman interments have been found in large quantities among the Saxon 
graves at Guilton, a hamlet of the parish, a spot which local tradition 
still identifies with the worship of a golden idol in ante-Christian times. 
Some specimens of the Roman and Saxon antiquities dug up in situ 
are given by Mr. Planché. : 

The parish of Ash comprises twelve principal manors, and Mr. Planché 
has, with the assistance of friends, traced the descent of each of these 
properties from a period very little subsequent to the Conquest down to 
their present owners ; and in so doing, he has filled up several important 
lacune which had been left by previous antiquaries, and largely illus- 
trated the descents of the families of Septvans, Harfleet, Latimer, 
Butler, de Sandwych, de Arcis, Solly, Leverick, de Goshall, &c. 

The parish church of Ash, with its tapering spire, is a well-known 
East Kent landmark. It stands in the middle of the village, and not 
very far from the centre of the extensive parish, on the site of an older 
and simpler edifice of Norman or Saxon construction, some of the found- 
ations of which are still in existence. The earliest parts of the present 
structure date from about a.p. 1200; it is cruciform, with a central 
tower surmounted by a spire. One feature on which Mr. Planché re- 
marks is the divergence of the chancel to the south, slightly out of 
a line with the nave, as is the case in St. Mary’s at Oxford, and some 
other well-known examples. The present tower, he considers, is clearly 
an after-thought, and he sees reasons for doubting whether the original 
plan of the present church embraced one. 

The northern chancel is called after the Molland family, and the 
southern chancel has borne at different times the names of the Guilton, 
and Our Lady’s, chancel. The priest’s door has been lately restored ; 
the monuments, with which the wall on either side is pierced, are those 
of the families of Goshall and Leverick. The recumbent figure in the 
sill of the arch is that of Sir John de Goshall; the figure below is 
a female of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, but the name is un- 
known. The fine tomb beyond, surmounted by elaborate but sadly 
mutilated crockets and finials, belongs to the Levericks, and is probably 
that of Sir John Leverick, Knt., of Ash, who married one of the 
Septvans in the fourteenth century. The tomb is very like one in 
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St. Peter’s, Sandwich, to the memory of one of the Groves, as Mr. 
Planché remarks. 

The space at our disposal does not allow us to follow Mr. Planché 
in the genealogical and heraldic notes which occupy the latter half of 
his volume, so we must content ourselves by simply observing that they 
contain the result of very considerable study of the bygone history of 
one of the most interesting parishes in Kent. 

But important as has been the part played in past history by the 
town which once stood within the parochial limits of Ash, all now 
is changed to a peaceful rural scene. The stranger who ascends the 
tower of the church to gaze on the pleasant panorama presented to his 
eye will see the long grey crumbling walls of Richborough nestling in 
the dark ivy which mantles them, and over them the white cliffs of 
Ramsgate, and the blue waters of Pegwell Bay. Turning towards the 
south, his eye will rest on the quaint red roofs and dusky towers of 
the little old-fashioned town of Sandwich, lying among green meadows 
and fertile cornfields. No rock-throned Pharos now survives to tell 
from afar of the dominion of the Roman eagles ; there are no frowning 
battlements of feudal grandeur or monastic piety ; all appears modern, 
peaceful, pastoral, and unromantic. On the one hand, marsh and 
meadow dotted with sheep; on the other, a smiling valley bounded 
by a range of low-crowned hills, with here and there a distant spire, 
a cluster of comfortable farm-buildings, an oasthouse, or a mill. 

“And yet,” as Mr. Planché reminds us, “those meadows have swarmed with 
Cesarean soldiery ; over what is now a marsh have sailed the Roman galleys and 
the Saxon keels. Those hills have witnessed the worship of Woden; amongst their 
trees still nestles a village bearing his name; that mill marks the site of a vast 
pagan cemetery; those farms are the remains of manor-houses, whose knightly 
owners once lent lustre to the roll of English chivalry, and the sculptured effigies 
of some of whom yet moulder in the chancel of the parish church. Puffs of white 
smoke point out the progress of the up-train from Sandwich rattling over a railway 
which sweeps by the old amphitheatre and round the castrum of Rutupis; and an 
omnibus is slowly creeping along the road by which Richard Ceeur de Lion passed 
on foot to Canterbury, and Edward the Black Prince conducted a captive King of 
France to London.” Tam varie sunt humane vices. 





Excavations at Brsracts.—The Echo de Sadne-et-Loir states that a great 
number of workmen have lately been employed in making excavations at 
Bibraete, in order to ascertain whether the place had really been a Celtic town, 
or only a simple oppidum, or place of refuge, formerly inhabited, but abandoned 
on the snaleal of the Romans in Gaul. The results have far exceeded all that 
was expected. The ancient Bibracte has been exhumed; the great citadel and 
nearly seventy houses have been brought to light—round and square Gallic 
and Gallo-Roman houses; a quantity of articles of pottery, vases, tiles, coal, 
an innumerable number of nails, and a variety of other objects. A theatre 
ae also been discovered, the arched hemicycle of which is more than 50 metres 
ong. 
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On SOME RARE anv CURIOUS SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS in 
WARWICKSHIRE, or rue Turereents anv Fourteentu Centuries *. 


THE most ancient of the sepulchral monuments in this county is un- 
doubtedly that huge and unlettered monolith at Long Compton, called 
the King Stone, standing near the circle called the Rollright Stones, 
which, together with a cromlech in its vicinity, stand in the neighbour- 
ing county of Oxford. This is the maenhir of the earliest type of 
sepulchral monuments of the ancient British period, and in accordance 
with that memorial noticed in Holy Writ as placed over the grave of 
Rachel. “We have no Roman, no inscribed British-Roman, and no 
Anglo-Saxon monument at present visible in this county. The earliest 
monumental records we have in our churches are of the early part of 
the thirteenth century. Of this period is the sculptured and recumbent, 
though much mutilated, effigy of a knight, formerly in the Abbey Church, 
Merevale, and now preserved in the chapel of the gatehouse to that 
monastery. This is an effigy of much interest; it now consists, how- 
ever, of little more than the torso or trunk, the head and lower portions 
of the legs having been destroyed. The armour consists of the hawberk 
or tunic of mail, with chausses or close-fitting pantaloons of the same ; 
the hands are protected by mufflers, the fingers not being divided, the 
right arm and hand are lying on the breast, the left hand appears beneath 
the shield, hanging down on the left side. Over the hawberk is worn 
the long sleeveless surcoat of linen, belted round the waist with a narrow 
strap and buckle. Another strap or guige, somewhat broader than the 
former, to which the shield is attached, crosses diagonally over the right 
shoulder to the left side. The shield on the left side is unusually long 
—not less than 3 ft. 9 in. in length—extending from the shoulder to 
the knee; it is not flat on the face, but curved or convex without, and 
_ concave within. In outline it is heater-shaped. The position of the 
sword is somewhat singular, being on the right side and fastened to a 
belt crossing the body diagonally from the right hip to just below the 
left hip. This effigy bears a resemblance to two of, apparently, the 
most ancient of the sepulchral effigies in the Temple Church, London, 
which likewise exhibit the long shield, as in this, and much the same 
arrangement of the drapery of the surcoat. 

I think this effigy is commemorative of the fourth William, Earl of 
Ferrers, born about the year 1193, and who died a.p. 1254, and was 









* A paper by M. H. Bloxam, Esq., read at the Warwick meeting of the Arche- 
ological Institute, July 26, 1864. 
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buried in the Abbey Church at Merevale. This effigy, considered by 
itself, I should take to have been executed some thirty years earlier 
than the time of his death, but there is no one else to whom I can 
assign it. . 

In the little village church of Avon Dassett, in this county, a few miles 
east of Kineton, is the recumbent effigy, perhaps unique of its kind, of 
a former incumbent of that church, who appears to have died before he 
had attained priest’s orders, he being represented. in the full vestments 
of adeacon. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and also in the 
early part of the fourteenth, it was by no means unusual for ecclesiastics 
of the inferior grades, such as deacons, sub-deacons, and even acolytes, 
to become incumbents. We may find innumerable instances of this in 
almost any county history, in the lists of the incumbents of the several 
parishes, and their different grades in and towards the priesthood. This 
was felt to be an abuse, and in the second General Council of Lyons, 
held a.p. 1274, the thirteenth constitution obliges the curates, or in- 
cumbents, to residence, and to take priest’s orders in the first year of 
their promotion. In the Council of Buda, held a.p. 1274, the 20th 
canon imports, that all those who have benefices with the cure of souls 
shall be ordained priests. 

The slab out of which this effigy is sculptured is of dark-coloured 
forest marble, the effigy being represented lying beneath a horizontal 
canopy composed of a semicircular arch with the representations of 
buildings above, and this is supported by shafts with plain bell-shaped 
caps, running down the sides of the tomb. 

The effigy, which is sculptured in relief, represents the person com- 
memorated, in the full vestments of a deacon. He wears the ancient 
cassock or ordinary habit, over which appears the alb, and over that the 
dalmatic; on the right side underneath the dalmatic, and over the alb, 
are the two extremities of the stole. The sleeves of the cassock and 
alb are close fitting: those of the dalmatic are wide. About the neck 
appears the amice, and the crown of the head is tonsured. The right 
hand, held downwards, is grasping a scroll, one of the few instances 
in which sepulchral effigies are thus represented. The left hand is 
upheld on the breast, and hanging down from the wrist appears 
the maniple. 

But this effigy does not constitute the whole of this monument, for it 
lies under a sepulchral arch within the north wall of the chancel, of later 
date by a century than the effigy, being of the fourteenth century. This 
arch is ogee-shaped but not crocketed; it is, however, cinquefoiled 
within, and is ornamented with the ball-flower in a hollow moulding. 
It appears to me that in the fourteenth century, when the chancel was 
rebuilt, this sepulchral arch was constructed to contain the effigy of 
a former age. 
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Sepulchral Effigy of a Deacon, Avon Dassett Church, Warwickshire. 
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I can find mention of one incumbent only of this parish, of the thir- 


teenth century. 
“ Hugo Rector eccles de Avene 


Derced mense Maie 1232.” 


I only know of one other sepulchral effigy of a deacon in this country. 
That is a mutilated recumbent effigy in relief among the ruins of Fur- 
ness Abbey, Lancashire. This is somewhat rudely, at least formally, 
sculptured in relief from a block of lias or limestone, and from the hard- 
ness of the material the artist has altogether failed to give anything like 
effect or breadth to the drapery. The head has been broken off, the 
body of the effigy is represented vested in an alb with close-fitting 
sleeves, the alb is represented in parallel puckered folds. In front of 
the alb near the skirt, in front of the feet, appears the parura, or apparel. 
The cuffs of the sleeves are also covered with parures or apparels, but 
these are quite plain. The alb is girt above the loins by the girdle, 
“ cingulum, seu zona, seu baltheus,” the tasselled extremities of which 
hang down to the apparel at the skirt of the alb. This is the only in- 
stance I have met with in the sepulchral effigy of an ecclesiastic in 
which this vestment, the girdle, is apparent. From the wrist of the left 
arm hangs, in somewhat an oblique position, the maniple; and crossing 
diagonally from the left shoulder to the right hip, and thence falling 
straight down by the right side, with both extremities hanging down, is 
worn the stole. In front of the body a book is held with both hands. 

The slab out of which this effigy has been sculptured is coffin-shaped, 
wider at the upper part than at the lower, and I should infer is of the 
fourteenth century. 

This effigy at Furness Abbey is illustrative of that at Avon Dassett, 
for the mode of wearing the stole over the left shoulder, with the ex- 
tremities hanging down on the right side, was peculiar to the office of 
deacon, and is alluded to by Durandus, who, in treating of this office, 
tells us that the stole was placed upon the left shoulder, “supra sinis- 
trum humerum stola imponitur.” The book represented is evidently that 
of the Gospels, for the same writer tells us that when the deacon was 
ordained there was delivered to him a stole, and the book of the Gos- 
pels: “*Dyaconus cum ordinatum traditur sub certis verbis stola et 
codex Evangelii.” In a Manuscript Pontifical in my possession of the 
latter part of the fifteenth or early part of the sixteenth century, but 
which does not, probably, materially differ from the Pontificals of an 
earlier age, the bishop at the ordination of a deacon is represented as 
putting the stole over the left shoulder of the deacon and adjusting it 
under his right arm: “ Hic Episcopus sedens cum mitri ponit stolam 
supra humerum sinistrum, reducens eam sub alam dextram,” &c. He, 
the bishop, is also represented as delivering to the deacon the book of 
the Gospels: ‘ Hic tradit episcopus librum Evangeliorum.” 
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Sepulchral Effigy of a Deacon, Furness Abbey, Lancashire. 
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In these two effigies the dalmatic is represented as worn on the one 
but not on the other, and this singularity may thus be accounted for: 
although the dalmatic was worn over the alb by deacons, and the tunic 
was worn over the alb by sub-deacons, there were certain occasions on 
which neither the dalmatic nor tunic were thus worn. For, as Durandus 
writes, ‘‘ Non ergo dyaconus dalmatican nec subdiaconus tunicellam in 
diebus jejuniorum in officio misse portant.” The maniple worn over 
the left arm was avestment common to the various orders of the 
church, from the sub-deacon upwards; for at the ordination of the sub- 
deacon, the bishop placed the maniple on his left arm, as appears by 
the Pontifical: ‘‘ His episcopus sedens mittit manipulum in brachium 
sinistrum.” 

The mode of wearing the stole by the deacon differed essentially 
from the mode in which it was worn by the priest, for in the case of 
the latter the stole came over both shoulders and crossed the breast 
diagonally, or saltire-wise, in front, down to the girdle, from whence 
the two extremities, which were fringed, hung pendent, one on each 
side. This mode of wearing the stole is seldom visibly apparent on the 
effigies of priests, as the chesible covers the alb, and the fringed ends 
of the stole only appear beneath the chesible. In some few instances, 
however, as on a brass in Sudborough Church, Northamptonshire, the 
effigies of priests are represented without the chesible, in the alb only, 
with the stole over, crossed in front, as if vested for the sacrament of 
baptism, or some other sacred office in which the chesible was not re- 
quired to be worn. This difference in the wearing of the stole between 
the priest and deacon is thus alluded to by Durandus: “ Orarium itaque 
jugum scilicet onus est jugum sacerdotibus, onus dyaconibus. Unde 
fit est et sacerdotibus circa collum et dyaconibus supra sinistrum hu- 
merum ponatur. Sicut enim jugum collo portatur sic et humeris 
onera feruntur.” 

Of recumbent sepulchral effigies of priests I may briefly notice those 
at Hillmorton, Stoneleigh, and Kineton. These are represented in the 
vestments worn at the celebration of the eucharistic sacrifice, in the 
amice, alb, stole, maniple, and chesible. ‘There is no peculiarity in any 
of these effigies; they are all of the usual type. In Newton Regis 
Church there is, however, a very curious monument of this era, con- 
sisting of a low tomb or slab rudely sculptured in low relief, under 
a sepulchral arch in the north wall of the chancel. It represents in 
a trefoliated compartment the busto of a priest, with the missal or 
breviary on one side and a chalice on the other ; above are angels waving 
thuribles, with the conventional representation of angels conveying a 
soul to heaven in the likeness of a nude figure in a sheet. Two acolytes 
bearing tapers appear beneath the busto, whilst at the foot of the slab 
is sculptured the Agnus Dei, or symbolical representation of our blessed 
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Lord under the type of a lamb, and at the head of the slab the Spiritus 
Sanctus, or Holy Ghost in the form of a dove. The workmanship 
of this monument is remarkably rude for the age in which it was 
executed. 

In Polesworth Church, formerly conventual, is the very curious and 
perhaps unique sculptured recumbent efligy of a prioress of that esta- 
blishment, a Benedictine nunnery. It is I think of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Her head appears in a trefoiled-shaped sinking. Round the 
head, chin, and neck is the coif and wimple, and over the head is worn 
the veil. She is habited in a large gown or cowl with wide hanging 
sleeves, but without any, mantle. In her right hand is held the pas- 
toral staff floriated within the crook, which is turned inwards, and in 
her left hand is held the Hore, or book of prayers, whilst beneath her 
feet is the figure of a hart or stag, perhaps in allusion to the verse in 
the Psalms, “* As the hart desireth the water- brooks.” 

This is the only sculptured recumbent effigy of an abbess I have met 
in this country. There are some few inlaid brass effigies, such as that 
at Elstow in Bedfordshire, and some few statuettes, as those round the 
tomb of Lady Montacute in Oxford Cathedral. 

There is in the church of Orton-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, anciently 
a chapel belonging to the abbey of Merevale in this county, the recumbent 
effigy of a Cistercian monk—one of the abbots, I am inclined to think, 
of Merevale, and probably removed from the abbey church of Merevale 
to Orton on the suppression and destruction of the abbey church. It 
represents him in the cappa clausa, or cowl, with the mozetta and hood 
attached to it thrown back over the shoulders, whilst on the head is 
worn the coif, or close-fitting skull-cap, called the biretum. Over the 
head is an ogee canopy, which refers the date to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This effigy is, as far as my knowledge extends, perfectly unique. 

There is one more monument and effigy of the fourteenth century I 
consider greatly interesting. This is a rich high tomb placed beneath 
a very rich canopied arch at Cherrington Church, in the south of War- 
wickshire. The canopy or arch over that tomb takes in form that of 
a low and obtusely pointed ogee arch, the exterior mouldings of which 
are crocketed, whilst the under part or soffit is cinquefoiled; hollow 
mouldings in the architrave contain a series of the ball and four-leaved 
flower, rich accessories in architectural details of the fourteenth century. 
The sides of the tomb are divided into a series of rich canopied recesses, 
ogee-headed and crocketed, and trefoiled within the heads. On the 
north side of this tomb, which stands between the nave and eastern part 
of the north aisle, is a drain or piscina into which the priest poured the 
water with which he washed his hands during the celebration of mass. 
This piscina, forming part of the monument itself, is a very curious 
arrangement, and I do not remember to have met with it elsewhere; it 
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is, however, indicative of the fact that the east end of the north aisle had 
been converted into a chantry chapel. 

The recumbent effigy on this tomb is very curious, and exhibits a sin- 
gular specimen of the civil costume or ordinary dress of a gentleman, 
frankelein, or squire of a parish in the fourteenth century. 

The dress is that which in ancient wills of this period is described as 
consisting of “tunica et supertunica, cum caputio,”’ that is, a long coat 
or tunic with close-fitting sleeves, buttoned from the elbows to the 
wrists, the manice botonate; over this tunic is worn a super-tunic or 
surcoat, with louse sleeves hanging down. ‘The super-tunic is girt by 
a narrow belt buckled in front, and from this belt is suspended on the 
right side an anelace or knife. On the head and covering the shoulders 
and breast is a kind of tippet, combined with a hood very like the 
modern cape, and called the caputium. The terms ‘cote and hood,” 
two of the articles of apparel, are mentioned in Piers Plowman’s Crede, 
written in the fourteenth century, and also in the poems of Chaucer. 
On each side of the head of this effigy is an angel, and the feet rest 
against a lion. 

Although this effigy is far from unique, there being many sculptured 
effigies of this class of the fourteenth century, which have not however 
been yet satisfactorily treated of or described, the whole of this monu- 
ment is exceedingly rich and curious, and one of the most remarkable 
in the county of Warwick. 

There are other monumental effigies of great interest and variety of 
later date than the fourteenth century to be met with in the county of 
Warwick, but these I do not now propose to dwell on, having limited 
my subject to a period not later than the fourteenth century. 





Tue Restoration or tuE Hien Cross, Wixcnester.—We are glad to 
learn that the Warden and Fellows of Winchester College have agreed to 
defray the cost of the statue of William de Wykeham, with which it is in- 
tended to decorate one of the larger niches of this elegant structure‘, pro- 
vided it does not exceed £25. Additional subscriptions are still required, 
and will be thankfully received by the Town Clerk on behalf of the com- 
mittee appointed to carry out the restoration. Notwithstanding this de- 
ficiency, a meeting of the building committee was held on Tuesday, Nov. 20, 
and the contract, whereby Messrs. Poole and Son, of London, undertake its 
complete restoration, and the erection of the statues, to the entire satisfaction 
of Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., for the sum of £500, was signed by the following 
gentlemen :—The Mayor (Mr. Budden), the Rev. Dr. Moberly, Mr. Alderman 
Fielder, Mr. F. J. Baigent, Dr. F. Crawford, and Mr. Thos. Waters. The 
contractors are to complete their work by the Ist of June, 1865. _ 





* Gent. Maa., Aug. 1864, p. 189; Nov., p. 583. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF THE NORMANS IN GLAMORGAN. 
Part I. 


Tue “winning of Glamorgan”? (Gwlad-Forgan, ‘the dominion or 
territory of Morgan’), at the close of the eleventh century, by a band of 
Norman adventurers, is one of the most curious and interesting episodes 
in the annals of the Cymry. In its chief incident the story resembles 
that of the Iliad—a married woman of princely birth and fatal beauty 
having been the proximate, yet innocent, cause of the ruin of her family 
and the subjugation of her people. The circumstances that led to this 
double disaster have been variously related by local and contemporary 
chroniclers, the greater part of whose writings, it is to be regretted, 
still remain in manuscript, and are known, therefore, to none but a few 
literary antiquaries in friendly correspondence with their fortunate 
owners. Indispensable as these private documents are to the historian 
of the middle ages, yet he need exercise more than ordinary circum- 
spection and patience whilst threading his way through such a mass of 
strange and conflicting testimony. At every step he realizes the truth- 
fulness of the poet’s assertion, that— 


“ F’en in our ashes live our wonted fires,”— 


4 
for here, notwithstanding the lapse of so many centuries, the smoulder- 
ing embers of bitter animosity and direful revenge are strewn so thickly 
about, that the rising fume or cloudy verbiage is too well calculated to 
blind the memory and to stifle the judgment of the most wary, as he 
prosecutes his tedious researches in the midst of it. 

There is, however, a specific and almost exculpatory reason—the 
latter is judged so, at least, by their authors—why these ancient lite- 
rary monuments are charged with so much inextinguishable acrimony. 
Whilst speaking the same language, exercising the same laws, and 
practising the same arts, they belonged nevertheless to conterminous 
states, which were wholly independent and excessively jealous of each 
other. Both in their interests and instincts they were as widely sepa- 
rated as the inhabitants of China and Peru; and the character and dis- 
position of each were as strongly marked as the features of their respec- 
tive territories; the one race being located, for the most part, in the 
highlands, and the other, as generally, being restricted to the valleys. 
The distinction between them was thus pithily drawn, three centuries 
ago, by an observant Welshman of the district :—‘ Such,” says he, 
“as by long experience have governed hath prescribed this principle 
to be followed—Zhis to be wonne by gentelnes, the other kept under 
with feare.” His first rule, it need scarcely be added, applied to the 
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lowlander, his second to the mountaineer. Indeed, the “ courtesy of 
the men of Morganwg” passed into a proverb. 

Again, both nations fell at the same time, and under the same yoke. 
A policy provoked by the foolish criminality of one ruler, and aggra- 
vated by the more foolish vindictiveness of another, resulted in the over- 
throw of both. The knowledge of these facts tends, therefore, in some 
degree to lessen our wonder that the local chroniclers of such afflictive 
and humiliating events should exhibit in their several vindicatory nar- 
ratives more perversity than candour, and more zeal than discretion. 
Sometimes, indeed, in the vehemency of their passion, they are tempted 
to sacrifice truth and probability, as readily as respect and charity, on 
the divided altars of their national ambition. The reason for this also 
becomes abundantly apparent before half of their story is told. Pre- 
tending to be an exclusive authority on the subject, each has striven to 
shift the entire blame of the common disaster, and consequently to fix 
a mark of perpetual infamy, upon the head of this or that prince, in ac- 
cordance with his own prepossessions, or as the affection and fealty 
he owed to the one, or the hatred and prejudice he nourished for the 
other, prompted him. Were there no other sources of information at 
hand to guide us through the labyrinth of Welsh history at this crisis 
but what these keen and unscrupulous partisans have bequeathed to 
posterity, it would be an extremely difficult, if not an impossible task, 
to determine which of the two obstinate princes in question yas the 
aggressor. Like Lear, the fabled monarch of their country, the critic 
would be reduced to despair, or puzzled to distinguish between the 
thief and the justice; the dramatis persone in this domestic tragedy 
having been made to change situations, in handy-dandy fashion, so as 
to accommodate the action to the vanity and predilections of the authors’ 
countrymen respectively. By the aid, however, of more impartial ac- 
counts, all the particulars of the Norman invasion of Glamorganshire— 
the true cause as well as the issue of it—may be clearly discerned and 
set forth; and even the discordant materials just referred to, when read 
by the light of the former, may be made subsidiary to this end: at all 
events, they are calculated, like the chorus in the ancient drama, to 
minister to its interest—shewing, above all, that the actors in these 
fatal scenes of violence and wrong were not more deeply affected than 
the spectators of them. 

At the time when King William Rufus was reigning in England, 
Jestyn, the son of Gwrgan, was Prince of Glamorgan. His territories 
were very extensive, comprising, first and principally, Morganwg, or 
Glamorgan proper, under which appellation all the country between 
the rivers Usk and Neath was included; secondly, the three slieves or 
appendages of Gwent, or the country between the rivers Usk and Wye; 
thirdly, the Red Cantred, or the district between the Wye and the 
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Severn, extending to Gloucester Bridge, and thence in a straight line 
to Hereford; fourthly, the Cantred, or country lying between the rivers 
Neath and Tawy ; and, lastly, Gower:and Carnwyllion, between the 
rivers Tawy and Towy. The Red Cantred formed the dowry of his 
second wife, Angharad, daughter of Elystan Glodrydd, lord of Ferlex, 
or Hereford. This unfortunate lady has been designated, not inaptly, 
the Helen of South Wales. Her age at this time (a.p. 1088) has not 
been recorded ; most probably she was in the prime of life; but be 
that as it may, her praise was in every one’s mouth, she being really 
pre-eminent among her sex, as well for the exquisite beauty of her 
person as for the singular endowments of her mind. Some ancient 
authors maintain that her husband was not an absolute prince, but that 
he held his Welsh seignory at the pleasure of Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince 
of Deheubarth, or South Wales, a more potent lord than himself, and to 
whom he owed some kind of military service. But this is very ques- 
tionable, inasmuch as Jestyn, like his alleged suzerain, was one of the . 
representatives of ‘‘the five knightly families of the Cymry” (Pump 
brenynllwith Kymry), and therefore could have had no superior, and 
but few equals. According to a very ancient custom of the country, 
when a common danger threatened it, the several reguli, or sovereign 
chieftains, elected one of their number to head their combined forces, 
and undertake the sole management of the war. This Pendragon, as 
he was called, owed his election rather to political influence (which 
again was determined in no small measure by the extent of his domi- 
nions) than to his military capacity ; for all, in fact, had been trained to 
arms, and accustomed to command from their youth. This prudential 
arrangement, however, only involved a quasi-subjection of the other 
chieftains, ceasing immediately with the occasion that had necessitated 
its adoption. In respect of political standing or influence, the Princes 
of Glamorgan ranked, no doubt, in the public estimation somewhat 
lower than the Tewdwrs; and this circumstance may possibly have 
given rise, at a subsequent period, to the idle report of Jestyn being 
a feudatory of Rhys. But he was his equal in dignity of birth and 
station, in a word, “a diademed prince” like himself. They were, 
however. rivals, and the children of rivals—a social rivalry, in fact, had 
existed almost from time immemorial in their respective families ; and 
the dependents of Ap Tewdwr, the real author of his country’s ruin, if 
they could not hope to succeed in quite obliterating from the page of 
history that odious blot on his fame, yet could derive a contemptible 
Satisfaction in lessening as much as possible the importance of the 
person whose confidence their master had betrayed under circumstances 
of peculiar baseness. 

Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of Deheubarth, was undoubtedly the most 
nowerful of the royal chieftains in South Wales at the close of the 
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eleventh century. His territory now included the counties of Caer- 
marthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan; but in a former age his illustrious 
progenitors had exercised supreme authority over the greater part of 
the Principality. According to some accounts, he was at this time far, 
very far advanced in years; but according to other and more probable 
accounts, ‘‘ he was in the flower of his youth, and (as will be presently 
seen) prone to voluptuousness.” But whatever his age, he is allowed 
on all hands to have been uncommonly vigorous, and to have possessed 
all the brutal courage characteristic of his age and race. That he was 
vain and unscrupulous will also appear. His conduct in the last years 
of an unusually turbulent life leaves little room for doubting what his 
true character was. All his actions were based upon the despotic 
maxim, Sic volo, sic jubeo, §c. Like many other unprincipled and 
heady men, in his endeavour to overreach his neighbour he circum- 
vented himself, and rushed to his own destruction. , 

The origin of his downfall (which, like many other passages in his 
strange career, is sufficiently epic for the purposes of the past) is thus 
related by a local writer of the sixteenth century *:— 

“The Princes of Wales,” says he, “in those days had their Betrdd, whom the 
Latinists name Bardi, in high estimation and credit, as those in whom the greatest 
perfection of learning and wisdom did consist; who for pleasure used to resort to 
other princes and lords, and as their Beirdd were entertained and rewarded, so 
they supposed themselves beloved and esteemed by their neighbours. The Beirdd, 
therefore, appertaining unto Rhys ap Tewdwr, after they had been with Jestyn in 
Morganwg, being demanded what news and entertainment they found in Mor- 
ganwg, answered, ‘Nothing else, but that Deheubarth and Morganwg want but 
one thing, namely, a meet match: which might have been well remedied, if Jestyn 
had been married to Rhys’ wife, and he to Jestyn’s wife ;’ whom they with high 
praises extolled, as well for her beauty as for her good qualities, in whom nature 
and fortune contended which should shew her greater favour and honour. By 
reason of which grew that malady which was the ruin and decay of both their 
families.” 

The matchless beauty of his neighbour’s wife, as reported by his 
gossipping Bards, so inflamed the imagination of Prince Rhys, that he 
could find no rest until he had been gratified with a view of her. In 
the quaint language of the authority just quoted,— 

“He was so kindled with Venus’ dart, and fervent desire to sce her, that he 
closed up the eyes of Reason, devising diverse ways and means how to attain sight 
of her; at last imagined to procure a meeting between Jestyn and him, near the 
borders of their dominions; as well to treat of matters which concerned their 


seignories, as- also to solace themselves, and to renew acquaintance, and confirm 
unity between them ; and that therefore each of them to bring his wife.” 





* Rice Meyrick, Esq., author of Morganie Archaiographia, or the Antiquities 
of Glamorganshire. The only known copy of this work, in MS., having fallen into 
the hands of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, he printed 
five-and-twenty copies only for private circulation. The date of the MS. is 1758. 
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The moment for carrying out this project for a meeting between the 
two Silurian princes was extremely propitious. The political atmo- 
sphere in the west had just been freed from long impending gloom: 
there was a lull, in brief, in the seignory of Deheubarth after an un- 
usually violent storm. Ap Tewdwr had just succeeded in quelling 
a formidable rebellion, headed by Cedrych, the son of Gwaethroed, 
lord of Cardigan, and Blethyn, the son of Conwyn, two of the most 
powerful of his feudatories. At its first breaking out, Prince Rhys had 
been driven from the country, and compelled to seek a temporary 
refuge in Ireland, whence returning with a considerable body of mer- 
cenaries, and being rejoined by his faithful retainers, he had surprised 
and completely vanquished his enemies at Llechryd, on the banks of the 
Teivy, in Cardiganshire, and so regained possession of his dominions. 
Some writers say, that Jestyn took an active and open part in these 
transactions, as the ally of Blethyn; whilst others affirm, that he only 
favoured in secret his pretensions, by supplying him with money and 
arms; but for these and similar idle suspicions, subsequently created 
by his indefatigable detractors, there is no foundation whatever. At 
this period, in fact, his thoughts were wholly concentred on the pre- 
servation of his own territories, more particularly that portion of them 
which lay on the borders of Breconshire, where the Normans, under 
Sir Bernard de Neuf Marché, partly by force and partly by fraud, had 
recently obtained a permanent footing. This primary invasion of South 
Wales by the conquerors of England, undertaken with the privity and 
sanction of King William Rufus, who, for obvious reasons, confirmed 
every advantage gained by his adventurous countrymen, by conferring 
the lordships of the dispossessed Cymry upon them, was necessarily 
a matter of the gravest importance and solicitude to Jestyn; whose 
dominions, as well in the north as in the east, were now exposed to the 
incursions and rapacity of those errant knights. It was obviously his 
best policy, therefore, to ally himself with the free princes of his own 
country, rather than with those needy and unscrupulous foreigners, 
whose numbers were daily increasing about him, and whose appetite 
for spoil was whetted by brilliant success. 

These considerations, no doubt, influenced Jestyn when he consented 
to the seemingly friendly proposal of his neighbour Rhys. And with 
a view of combining pleasure with business, and of giving additional 
éclat to the league of the two princes, it was resolved, at the same 
time, by the chief of their: followers, to revive at Neath, within the 
limits of Morganwg, where the meeting was to come off, the Druidic 
“Chair of Vocal Song or Poetry ;” which from time immemorial had 
been held in that place, but of late years, owing to the disturbances in 
the adjoining state, had been suffered to fall into neglect. Such festive 
gatherings as “ Conventions,’ as they were popularly called, were 
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accounted among the most glorious and sacred institutions of the 
country. The spot selected for celebrating them was designated “the 
inviolate refuge of peace and heavenly tranquillity ;” therefore, no ex- 
pressions but those of affectionate respect were to be uttered there ; 
no instrument of man’s vengeance was permitted there; he entered the 
place unarmed, and reserved his strength for drawing tighter the bonds 
of unity; the fruits of peace only were cultivated; the promotion of 
learning, the extension of knowledge, and the inculcation of moral and 
religious duties being not the least important of the many objects of 
the ‘‘ Convention ;” and, lastly, in order to impress more fully upon the 
imagination of those attending it the great solemnity of the occasion, 
all the ceremonies were performed and all the discussions were held, 
agreeably to the Bardic injunction, under the canopy of heaven, “ in the 
face of the Sun, and in the eye of Light.” 

To Neath accordingly, on the appointed day, when the great luminary 
was entering the equinoctial, and the moon was full,—also indispens- 
able regulations to be observed on these occasions,—repaired the two 
princes of Morganwg and Deheubarth, each accompanied by his wife 
and a numerous train. 

“The place,” writes a contemporary, “enjoyed so effectually the inviolate refuge 


of peace and heavenly tranquillity, that a period of protection was, at all times, 
extended to every human being, of whatever country, who should resort there.” 


On this, as on all similar occasions, great numbers of people, there- 
fore, came flocking from far and near, to participate in the general 
festivity :— 

“Chieftains, and the principal gentlemen, scholars and wise men of Glamorgan 
and Gwent, Dyved (Pembrokeshire), Ceredigion (Cardigan), the country of Builth 
(Breconshire), Gereinwg (the territory between the Wye and the Severn), the ter- 
ritory of Rheged (Gower), and the Three Commots (between the rivers Llychwr 
and Towy), attended the restoration of this Chair; and the assemblage was great 
and magnificent.” 


The appearance of the beautiful Angharad more than fulfilled the 
expectations of the curious Rhys: ‘she surmounted (it is said) the 
praises of her unto him reported.” The sight of her, in fact, “so 
inflamed his heart with fire, that he determined, either by secret 
entreaty or by enforcement, to possess his desired prey.” But his 
thoughtless impetuosity betrayed him. Towards the close of the first 
day’s festival, which followed a solemn “ Confederation,” or ratification 
of friendship between nine of the principal chieftains then present, 
including most likely Jestyn and himself, “ Rhys, the son of Tewdwr,” 
says the contemporary just quoted, “ conducted himself in an unseemly 
manner towards the wife of Jestyn;” that is (as reported by another 
authority), he used “covert talk with her, fayning some other cause, 
and discovered his secret suit and determinate purpose.” The lady, 
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although taken altogether by surprise when thus rudely addressed, 
appears nevertheless to have shewn infinitely more discretion than her 
impatient and dishonourable wooer. Instead of raising an instant alarm 
by publicly denouncing the man who had so shamefully abused the 
hospitality and confidence of his neighbour, and, above all, “ violated 
the peace of God and His heavenly tranquillity,” and thereby occasion- 
ing desperate strife, and possibly much bloodshed, even within the 
sacred precincts of the Convention, the outraged princess had sufficient 
wit, or presence of mind, to restrain for a while her indignation and 
grief, and suffered the recreant monarch to multiply the damning proofs 
of his presumption and folly. 

In no other way can the ancient chroniclers of Wales, when com- 
menting on this passage in Angharad’s history, account for the exercise 
of so much forbearance and tact on her part, except by attributing both 
to the circumstance of her being the daughter of one and the wife of 
another ‘‘ royal” chieftain. She was blessed, therefore, with a double 
share of wisdom! At all events, she kept her own counsel till the fes- 
tivities of the day had been brought to a close, and all the visitors had 
retired to their several quarters for the night. It was not till then that 
she disclosed to her husband the treachery and dishonour of Rhys; 
“and lest violence should be offered her, which she mistrusted,” 
earnestly entreated Jestyn to put at once the whole extent of his terri- 
tory between herself and the object of her dread. She also besought 
him to accompany her. Accordingly, under cover of the darkness, 
attended only by a few trusty followers, the injured wife and her hus- 
band fled to their stronghold or castle of Cardiff. 

In the morning, when their precipitate departure had become gene- 
rally known, it occasioned no little surprise and speculation among the 
various classes assembled at Neath. In ignorance of the true reason of 
it, there were few who did not construe their conduct as an act of un- 
paralleled discourtesy to all present. Ap Tewdwr seems to have turned 
this popular feeling of indignation to his own advantage, and to have 
simulated displeasure with singular skill :— 

“For,” says Rice Meyrick, “ the next day, when he was advertised of their sudden 
departure, perceiving that he was disappointed of his hoped prey, he waxed in 
a marvellous chafe; and so raging, departed to Deheubarth, complaining of Jes- 
tyn’s discourtesy and ingratitude, and affirming it to be done in slight of him (not 


revealing the cause, although he knew it best), threatening that such a reproach 
should not be laid up without revenge.” 


Returned to his own dominions, the discomfited Rhys at once set 
about arming his retainers and summoning his friends, for the purpose 
of avenging, as he pretended, the insult offered to them and himself by 
Jestyn ap Gwrgan. In vain that much abused prince explained the 
true cause of his recent behaviour and by so doing exposed the base- 
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ness of that of his enemy. But his reiterated avowals of innocency fell 
dull upon the ears of those whom he sought to appease. They thought 
more of their own interests, or what they might possibly gain in the 
impending struggle, than of his honour. In an age characterized above 
all others for deeds of ruthless violence and rapine, no knowledge of 
the occult science was necessary in order to raise the demon of strife; 
the only difficulty was to exorcise him after his appearance. The pro- 
spect of a mortal feud between two powerful rulers had, of course, irre- 
sistible charms for those who profited in proportion to the extravagance 
of their folly; and in this instance, therefore, there were not wanting, 
on either side, evil advisers and turbulent spirits, to foment the disgust 
of the principals. 

“This matter,” says Rice Meyrick, “grew by degrees between them, from dis- 
pleasure to spite and disdain, and so to rooted malice and desire of revengement ; 
which so pierced the hearts of those mighty lords, that they could not withhold 
themselves, but they must needs seek each other’s ruin; and especially Rhys ap 
Tewdwr, either overcome with his phrensy, or trusting too much to his puissance, 
was so marr’d of his wife’s affection, that neither friendly request nor reasonable 
offer could appease his rage nor assuage his fury, but determined to end their 
quarrel by fortune of battle.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE RESTORATION OF THE HOSPITAL CHURCH OF 
ST. CROSS, NEAR WINCHESTER. 


On Saturday, Nov. 26, 1864, the Bishop of Winchester paid a visit of in- 
spection to the works now being carried on in the church towards restoring 
it to its pristine beauty. His Lordship was received by the Master of the 
Hospital, the Warden of Winchester College, and the Mayor of Winchester, 
ex officio trustees, by Mr. Beach, M.P. for the northern division of the county, 
Mr. Melville Portal, and a large party of gentry and clergy interested in the 
work, The Master pointed out to the Bishop the various details of the resto- 
ration in the several parts of the church, and the fidelity with which it was 
being executed, as well as the fading fragments of distemper paintings laid 
bare in the progress, which were further exemplified by some beautiful draw- 
ings made by a well-known local antiquary. After the Bishop and visitors 
had inspected the church, they partook of a déjeiner provided by the Master 
in his own rooms. The ancient refectory, or hall of the hospital, is now used 
for divine service, in consequence of the work of alteration in the church, 
and the accommodation for visitors was therefore limited, otherwise a much 
greater number would have been invited to partake of the Master’s hospi- 
tality. After luncheon, the Master proposed the Bishop’s health, who, in re- 
turning thanks, expressed his deep gratification at the result of the restora- 
tions as far as they have gone. He spoke in high terms of the Master’s zeal 
in the good work, and his careful superintendence and watchfulness in the 
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carrying of it out, and kindly urged him to go forward with it. The Bishop, 
in addition to his former donation, offered £100, and warmly encouraged the 
Master to make a vigorous effort to raise an additional £2,000, that he may 
complete this most interesting undertaking in a manner suitable to the real 
merits and importance of the case. This church, so well known to architects 
and antiquaries, was commenced in the year 1135 by Henry de Blois, Bishop 
of Winchester, and brother to King Stephen ; it is cruciform, with a central 
tower and lantern, has a lofty clerestory with vaulted stone roofs throughout, 
and is universally acknowledged to be one of the finest existing specimens of 
transition Norman architecture in England. For centuries it has been dis- 
figured with repeated coats of whitewash, and has suffered more serious injury 
by mutilation in some parts, but with these exceptions it has remained very 
much in its present condition since the extensive alterations made by the 
celebrated John de Campeden, who held the mastership from a.p. 1383 to 
1410. It is the fact of all its more important features being preserved, or at 
least capable of being retraced, which causes this fine old church to present 
unusual facilities for genuine and successful restoration. The work is under 
the direction of Mr. Butterfield, and is of such a character as to call forth 
the remark from the Bishop, that it will rank as a masterpiece of that 
able architect. It was indeed the general feeling among the visitors that 
the work required but to be seen, and the impoverished state of the Hospital 
funds to be known, to insure substantial encouragement from the many 
friends of our ancient church architecture throughout the country. Much 
has been done, too, by fair and kind hands, but much remains to be done. 
We inserted a letter on the subject from the Master some time since*, and 
we must express our hope that the work of restoration will not be allowed to 
languish. We would recommend all lovers of antiquity and admirers of our 
early church architecture, and indeed all who are fond of quiet and seques- 
tered spots where they may realize the associations of bygone days, to pay 
a visit to the Master and brethren of this unique foundation, who in their 
black gowns and antique silver crosses, and with their dole of bread and beer 
to the weary traveller, carry our thoughts back to the times when Henry de 
Blois and his Norman masons were at work in the valley of the Itchen, within 
sight of the still more massive pile of Walkelin’s Cathedral, then nearly fresh, 
in great measure, from the builder’s hands. 





* Gent. Maa., Nov. 1864, p. 632. 
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ARCH.AZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Nov. 4. The Marquis Campen, K.G., President, in the chair. 

The noblé Marquis opened the proceedings with some appropriate 
observations on the commencement of another session, and he alluded 
to the pleasure which he had derived from the successful congress held 
at Warwick, and the varied subjects of historical and antiquarian in- 
terest to which, under the friendly auspices of their local President, 
Lord Leigh, the attention of the members had been advantageously 
directed. . 

The Very Rev. Canon Rock begged permission of the noble chairman 
to express that deep feeling of regret, in which many around him could 
not fail to sympathise, on occasion of the untimely loss which they had 
lately sustained by the death of their talented and lamented friend, 
Mr. Charles Winston. The sudden removal of one whose genial and 
kindly spirit had, from the earliest establishment of the Institute, cheered 
their progress and aided their researches, was no common calamity. 
Mr. Winston’s cultivated taste and unequalled knowledge of a special 
subject of medieval art, which he had thoroughly made his own, was 
well known even in continental countries ; his ability as a draughtsman 
in the faithful reproduction of the designs of painted glass in our cathe- 
dral and other churches was of the highest class; whilst the critical 
judgment shewn in his numerous memoirs, chiefly contributed to the 
Transactions of the Institute, had justly won the approval of all who 
appreciate the true principles of medieval decorative art. The memoirs 
read by their late valued friend at the Warwick meeting were among 
his most pleasing and instructive discourses; and the recently com- 
pleted painted windows of Glasgow Cathedral, to the production of 
which his taste had materially contributed, would present a lasting 
memorial of his cultivated attainments *. 

A notice, by Mr. Henry Ross, was read relating to recent discoveries 
near Southfleet, in Kent, at the supposed site of the Vagniacee of the 
Roman Itineraries; traces of Roman settlements are found scattered 
between the Thames and the great line of road towards London, and 
some excavations which have been carried out, as described by Mr. 
Ross, have thrown fresh light on the early occupation of the district. 
Among interesting relics lately brought to light near Southfleet are two 
unpublished British coins of bronze, one of them bearing a representa- 


tion of an elephant. They will be published by Mr. Roach Smith, in 





* A strong desire has been expressed that Mr. Winston’s memoirs, of which some 
appeared in this Magazine, should be collected and published in one volume, for 
which arrangements are in progress. 
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whose Collectanea numerous objects found in those parts have been 
described. The most remarkable and precious relics here discovered 
are some bracelets, rings, and a richly-jewelled necklace of gold, found 
in 1801 in a field near Southfleet, called Sole Field; they were brought 
for exhibition by the Rev. R. P. Coates, Vicar of Darenth, by per- 
mission of the present owner of these costly Roman ornaments, the 
Rev. G. Rashleigh. They were brought to light in leaden coffins con- 
taining skeletons of children ‘of early age, and enclosed in a tomb of 
stone clamped together with iron bars, The field in which the recent 
discoveries occurred, on the property of Mr. Colyer, is adjacent to the 
Sole Field. Charred wood in large quantities had been found, the 
traces, as supposed, of conflagration. 

Mr. Purnell reported the results of a visit which he had made, through 
the courteous invitation of Mr. G. W. Hemans, to the striking remains 
of a Roman station on St. Peter’s Head, Essex, at the mouth of the 
great estuary into which the waters of the Pant and the Blackwater 
flow near Maldon. The Rev. F. Spurrell, Rector of Faulkbourn, sent 
a detailed account of this interesting discovery, which will be fully re- 
corded in the Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society”. Mr. 
Hemans laid before the meeting an accurate plan and sections of the 
remains disinterred, namely, a considerable portion of massive masonry, 
with bonding courses of wall-tiles, the construction being similar to that 
of the Roman station at Richborough, and of the striking remains on the 
estate of Sir John B. Boileau, Bart., at Burgh, near Yarmouth. It is 
believed that the vestiges which have been now found on the shore of 
Essex, during an extensive work of reclamation of a district submerged by 
the sea, mark the position of the lost Othona, where, in the decline of 
Roman power, a fortress was constructed for the protection of the 
eastern parts of Britain against Saxon marauders; at the walled camp 
thus named a detachment of Fortenses was stationed under the Comes 
of the Saxon shore. The interest of the late discovery, brought before 
the Institute by Mr. Hemans, the engineer under whose direction the 
works of reclamation are now progressing, is much increased by the 
supposed identity of the place with the Ithanceastre of Anglo-Saxon 
times, where, according to Bede, Cedda preached to the East Angles 
by desire of Oswy, and established the Christian faith in that part of 
Britain. Mr. Purnell described a curious chapel of early construction 
still standing within the area of the station, and built in great part of 
Roman materials. It’ was known as “Capella de la Walle,” or St. 
Peter’s ad Murum;; it has been long desecrated, though mentioned in 
the Taxation of Pope Nicholas, 1291, and in other documents. 

Mr. Scharf, F.S.A., gave a very interesting and critical notice of 
three early paintings on panel, executed as believed in tempera, brought, 
by permission of the Bishop of Chichester, from Amberley Castle, 
Sussex, one of the ancient episcopal palaces, The Rev. G. Clarkson, 
Vicar of Amberley, through whose obliging mediation these curious 
early paintings were, with the sanction of the Hon. Mrs. Leveson Har- 
court, lessee of the Amberley estates, entrusted for the inspection of the 
Institute, made some remarks on the castle and the “ Queen’s Room,” 
where the paintings, ten in number, are preserved. They represent 
ladies in singular half-warlike costume and holding various weapons, 





& See pp. 69, 70 of the present Number. 
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shields with heraldic bearings, banners, &c. There are also, underneath 
these picturesque figures, inscriptions hitherto considered to be illegible. 
A portion of the painting, however, having been carefully cleaned, by 
suggestion of Sir Frederic Madden, the inscription thus revealed proved 
that the personage depicted on one of the panels was Cassandra, 
daughter of Priam. The other figures may probably prove to portray 
Creusa, Polyxena, Laodice, and other princesses of the race of Troy. 
Mr. Scharf observed that these curious early paintings had been attri- 
buted by Walpole, Dallaway, and other writers to Theodore Bernardi, 
a foreign artist brought over to Sussex in 1519 by Robert Sherborne, 
Bishop of Chichester, whose initials are to be seen on the paintings at 
Amberley Castle; the buildings there were much enlarged by that pre- 
late, to whose taste also are assigned various decorations in the palace 
and cathedral at Chichester, particularly two large paintings which re- 
present the foundation and augmentation of the see; these are tra- 
ditionally ascribed to the pencil of Bernardi, as stated by Mr. Scharf. 

An account was given, by Mr. Hewett Davies, of the discovery of 
numerous rudely-fashioned weapons or implements of flint in Sussex, 
on the estates of Mr. Louis Huth, at Possingworth Manor, an ancient 
residence to the north of Uckfield. The natural strata are wholly 
devoid of flint, and the relics exhibited were doubtless of materials 
brought from a considerable distance, probably from the Sussex Downs. 
Possingworth is situate in ancient forest-country, and these objects may, 
as Mr. Davies suggested, have been connected with the pursuits of the 
chace in primitive times. 

Mr. James Yates described certain peculiar instruments of remote 
antiquity, found in 1862 among the ruins of a Buddhist monastery on 
the Ganges, especially an object similar in fashion to the so-called celts 
of Kuropean countries, but formed of iron, and presenting some remark- 
able features of construction. These curious relics are in the possession 
of Mr. Thornton, of Camp-hill, near Birmingham, by whom also a re- 
markable casting in bronze has been brought to this country from India, 
a statue of Buddha, measuring about 9 ft. in height: no Indian work of 
equal importance or curious character, it is believed, exists in this 
country. 

Among numerous antiquities exhibited were an engraved bronze celt, 
found in co. Sligo; arrow-heads of bronze of various types, from the 
Island of Elephantina, in Upper Egypt, and some glass objects bearing 
Cufic inscriptions, from the collection of the Rev. Greville Chester. 
The Council of the Leicester Philosophical Society contributed, through 
Mr. T, Weatherhead, a choice specimen of Roman enamel, a fibula 
enriched with blue, red, and yellow, found lately near the cemetery at 
Leicester, and now deposited in the museum there. In form it is 
similar to the crescent-shaped peléa, or light shield, characteristic of the 
Amazons and Asiatic races. 

Mr. J. E, Nightingale brought a bronze stamp which had evidently 
served for impressing certain objects, possibly of merchandize, and to 
have been used with a hammer. It bears the legend, in reversed letters, 
ELEPAV; this relic, of a class of Roman remains very uncommon in this 
country, had been found in Oxfordshire. 

The Very Rev. Canon Rock exhibited a calefactory, or hand-warmer, 
of silver, such as were used on occasions of long church services in 
inclement weather; they were occasionally, from their globular form, 
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termed poma, and served as receptacles for heated embers, hot water, 
&c. Dr. Rock brought also an impression of the fine chapter seal of 
Durham Cathedral, bearing the date 832 Hen. VIII. (1540), the year of 
the new foundation by that sovereign immediately after the suppression 
of the larger monasteries. The obverse displays a representation of 
Our Lord seated on the rainbow; on the reverse is seen the coronation 
of the Virgin. 

The Town Clerk of Worcester, Richard Woof, Esq., F.S.A., brought 
for examination a curious register of charters and ancient ordinances of 
that city, transcribed about the time of Edward IV. The latter. have 
been published by Green in his history of Worcester ; among the copies 
of early charters in this valuable volume Mr. Burtt pointed out one of 
very early date, of which a portion only has been given by Mr. Kemble 
in his collection of Anglo-Saxon documents. 

Mr. C. Durnford Greenway exhibited a bull of Clement VI., and 
a remarkable autograph of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, with 
an impression of his seal, appended to a letter by that distinguished 
nobleman. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., contributed two massive gold posy- 
rings, lately obtained in Kent; on one of them is inscribed the motto 
GOD'S PROVIDENCE IS OUR INHERITANCE. 

Captain Wynne Williams brought a beautiful jewelled crucifix of 
Spanish workmanship, date sixteenth century, and a copy of the first 
edition of Chaucer’s works, from the press of Pynson, with numerous 
curious woodcuts. 

The Rev. James Beck placed before the meeting several recent ac- 
quisitions ;—heart-shaped charms used in Germany as of sovereign virtue 
against epilepsy ; a leaden medallion of Christian II., Duke of Saxony, 
1601; a folding spoon in a case of stamped leather, in form of a tor- 
toise; also an undescribed specimen of the enamelled work of Battersea 
in the last century, a medallion portrait of General Washington. 

The arrangements for the congress at Dorchester in the ensuing 
summer are in satisfactory progress, under the kind encouragement of 
the President elect, the Earl of Ilchester. 


BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Nov. 23, 1864, Gzorce Gopwi, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in 
the chair. 

This being the first meeting of the session, the Chairman called at- 
tention to the prosperous condition of the Association, and referred to 
the success of the congress held at Ipswich in August, and the great 
attention paid to the objects visited, and the members present, by the 
President, George Tomline, Esq., M.P. Many new members had been 
added, but the Society had unfortunately experienced a great loss by 
the decease of the Duke of Newcastle, K.G., Hudson Gurney, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., and the Right Hon. Thomas Erskine, active and zealous 
associates, of whom obituary notices would appear. The congress for 
1865 had been arranged to be held in August, at Durham, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Cleveland. A list of thirty-five new asso- 
ciates was read, consisting of His Grace the Duke of Cleveland, Lord 
Henniker, M.P., Hon. and Rev. F. De Grey, Hugh Adair, Esq., M.P., 
J.C. Cobbold, Esq., M.P., Ven. Archdeacon Ormerod, Revs. U. 1. 

Gent. Mac, 1865, Vot, I. G 
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Alston, M.A., Henry Canham, M.A., A. C. Daymond, H. A. Holden, 
D.C.L., Thomas Mills, M.A., William Purton, M.A., J. P. Sills, M.A., 
Messrs. G.C. E. Bacon, C. H. E. Carmichael, F. Corrance, F. M. D. Davies, 
M. Dewsnap, M.A., J. P. Fitzgerald, Rowland Fothergill, W. Gilstrap, 
Aug. Goldsmid, F.S.A., E. Grimwade, J. Hodgson Hinde, Capt. Hor- 
rex, W. P. Hunt, John Johnston, John Kelk, Hector Maclean, Well- 
wood Maxwell, M.A., S. Wilton Rix, Capt. Wardell, Robert Webb, 
Godfrey Wentworth, Sterling Westhorp. 

Numerous presents to the library were laid upon the table. 

Mr. Syer Cuming, in laying before the meeting a variety of pseudo- 
antiques cast in cock-metal, reviewed the steps taken by the Asso- 
ciation in regard to the detection of these forgeries, proceeding to 
trace them as springing from an idea in France, its development in 
this country, and its extraordinary progress in objects in lead. The 
sale of these, from the various exposures, particularly by the trial at 
Guilford, Eastwood v. “ Atheneum,” for publishing a Report of the 
Proceedings of the Association, rapidly decreased. In 1863 com- 
menced casts in cock-metal, a composition of two parts copper, and one 
of lead. It melts at a low temperature, and from plaster of Paris 
moulds come forth spear-heads, daggers, celts, &c., some of considerable 
size. Mr.Cuming exhibited several of these, and as the trade still 
flourishes, repeated his caution to antiquaries on the subject. 

Mr. Gould, Mr. T. Wright, and others, confirmed Mr. Cuming’s state- 
ment, and gave examples in illustration. 

Mr. T. Wright exhibited some pieces of Greek Samian ware from 
Tarsus and Cilicia, and pointed out their resemblance to the red Samian 
pottery of the Romans found in Britain and Gaul. A letter from Mr. 
Thompson of Leicester was read, announcing that under the direction of 
the Leicestershire Society important excavations had been commenced 
at the mass of Roman masonry in that town known as the Jewry Wall. 

Dr. Brushfield forwarded a paper “ On Roman Intaglios” discovered 
at the station of Petriana on the Great North Wall of Hadrian. They 
were six in number, and impressions of them were exhibited. Two were 
Gnostic seals in sardonyx, the others in red composition, and in blood- 
stone. 

Lord Boston exhibited a portrait of Henrietta Maria upon paper 
spread on an oval panel, attributed to Sir Peter Lely, but bearing a close 
resemblance to one of Van Dyck’s pictures of the Queen. It is said to 
have been presented by the Queen to Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, 
whose daughter Frances married William Paget, Earl of Uxbridge, and 
thus passed into the possession of Lord Boston’s ancestor. Mr. Cuming 
produced an etching representing ‘‘ the Marriage of the King,” in which 
Cardinal Richelieu is uniting the hands of the Duc de Chevreuse (proxy 
for Charles) and Henrietta Maria. The Earl of Holland is standing be- 
hind the Duke at this ceremony. 

Mr. Planché read a paper “ On the Nine Worthies, Male and Female,” 
in illustration of a series of curious paintings on panel in Amberley 
Castle, Sussex, which were thought by Dallaway to be allegorical re- 
presentations of Flemish provinces. After giving several lists of “ the 
nine worthy men” and “nine worthy women,” all varying one from 
the other not only in the names of the personages, but in the coats of 
arms absurdly attributed to them, and therefore shewing that no de- 
pendence could possibly be placed upon the integrity or congruity of 
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any particular series, he referred to a catalogue of female worthies in 
Andrew Favine’s Théatre d’ Honneur, published in 1620, consisting 
principally of “Queens of the Amazons,” who are therein described as 
bearing armorial insignia generally resembling, and in three instances 
identical with, those painted on the shields of the armed and crowned 
ladies pourtrayed on the Amberley panels. Mr. Planché exhibited pho- 
tographs of five of these pictures, and described, from Mr. Gordon 
Hills’s account, the three remaining perfect. A fragment of a ninth had 
since been noticed by Mr. Hills, engaged in the restoration of the 
church adjoining, confirming Mr. Planché in his theory respecting them. 
The name of ‘ Cassandra” had been deciphered under one, and the 
word “‘ Babylon” under another. Cassandra was not included in any of 
the lists Mr. Planché had seen, but Semiramis, Queen of Babylon, was 
mentioned in two of them. It was very probable that the painter had 
substituted the celebrated prophetess for some other illustrious per- 
sonage, although the rest of the inscription was too illegible to render it 
clear by the context that the name actually applied to the portrait, but 
the object of the paper was to shew that nearly every author selected his 
own nine worthies, and that the painter of these panels must, from the 
very remarkable character of the coats of arms, have been acquainted 
with some catalogue closely resembling that which has been preserved 
by Favine. It was also probable that there had been as many as 
eighteen panels so ornamented, in which case the other nine might have 
represented ‘the male worthies ;”’ but if so, they had disappeared be- 
fore Dallaway’s time, as no mention is made of them. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Nov. 17, 1864. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

S. F. Corkran, Esq., and Capt. Stubbs, R.H.A., were elected 
members. 

Major-Gen. Fox presented to the Society a bronze medal of him- 
self:—Obv. L. GEN. C. R. FOX XT. SVE. LXVI. Noy. vi. 1862. His bust. 
Rev. An open book inscribed: GREEK COINS, 4 = 285; am = 3,580; 
& = 6,168; Total, 10,033. Below, the facsimile of the signature, 
C. R. Fox. 

Mr. C. R. Taylor exhibited three double-Rigsdaler pieces of Denmark. 
1. Of Frederick VII., struck on his accession in 1854; 2. A memorial 
piece, with the heads of Frederick VII..and Christian IX. on the 
obverse and reverse, and recording the date of the death of the one, 
and of the accession of the other; and 38. of Christian [X., with the 
date 1864. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a large number of small brass coins lately 
found in excavating for the foundations of a warehouse in Southwark. 
They are nearly all of Tetricus I, and II., and of Victorinus, or bar- 
barous imitations of the coins of those emperors, probably struck in 
this country, and which so frequently occur associated with Roman 
remains. 

Mr. Cecil Brent also exhibited about thirty coins of the same class, 
and from the same find. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith exhibited, by permission of Mrs. Silvester, the 
owner, two coins found at Springhead, near Southfleet, a spot where 
several ancient British coins have been found, as well as numerous 
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Roman remains, some of which are described in the Collectanea 
Antiqua, vol.i., and in the Arch@ologia, vol. xiv. Both coins are 
of brass: the one British, and presenting a hitherto unpublished type; 
the other Gaulish, and also apparently unpublished. The British coin 
is in very poor preservation, but appears to be as follows :—Obv. Head 
in profile to right, the hair formed by open crescents arranged round 
two beaded lines at a right angle, which divide it from the face. Rev. 
Horse to the left; above, a crescent. =. The Gaulish coin belongs to 
a class which has been ascribed to the Aidui:—Obv. Bear walking 
to the right on a beaded exergual line. Rev. Horse to the right ; 
above, a straight line running down to the back and terminating in 
a small annulet; in the field various annulets. 2. 

Mr. Akerman communicated a notice of a small gold coin found near 
Canterbury, and similar in character to one of those found on a con- 
tinuation of Bagshot Heath, at Crondale, Hants., in 1828, and en- 
graved in the Num. Chron., vol. vi. p. 171, No. 27. Though so 
similar in character to some of the Merovingian tiers-du-sol, Mr. Aker- 
man is inclined to assign it to some episcopal Anglo-Saxon mint in 
this country. 

Mr. D. Pierides communicated an account of an inedited copper coin 
of Evagoras, found in Cyprus. Its description is as follows :—Obdv. 
BA. Helmeted head of Pallas, with earrings, to right. Rev. nya. Lion 
walking, to right; above its mane a star of eight rays. #, size 3. 
Mr. Pierides prefers assigning the coin to Evagoras I., of whom gold 
coins with a nearly identical reverse are known, rather than to his 
grandson, Evagoras IT. 

Mr. Madden read a paper by himself ‘‘On some Gold Coins bearing 
the name of Theodosius,” in which he shewed that Mr. Cohen has 
erred in attributing to Theodosius I. some gold coins with the full- 
faced helmeted bust, which may with far greater show of reason be 
assigned to Theodosius IT. 

Mr. Evans read a letter from Mr. J. Harland, F.S.A., accompanied 
by some extracts from the ‘“‘ Manchester Guardian” of Aug. 16, 1864, 
respecting the find of silver coins at Eccles. A hope was expressed 
that the officials of the Duchy of Lancaster, who have claimed the 
coins, will allow them to be examined by some competent person, as 
they will no doubt throw some light on the still agitated ‘short-cross 
question.” They have since been sent to the British Museum for 
examination. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Nov. 7, 1864. The first ordinary general meeting of the above 
Institute for the session 1864-5, was held to hear the opening address 
of the President, Tuomas L. Donatpson, Esq. ‘The donations of books, 
serial publications (English and foreign), drawings, &c., received 
during the recess having been announced, and thanks voted to the 
respective donors thereof, it was stated in the course of the other pre- 
liminary business, that the re-arrangement of the Library of the 
Institute and the proper classification of the books was nearly com- 
pleted and the catalogue prepared, which with the additional book- 
cases placed in the library and meeting-room had entailed an expense 
of about £400, to defray which a resolution had been passed at a spe- 
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cial meeting authorizing the sale of the necessary amount of the funded 
stock of the Institute. In reference to this subject, the President read 
a letter from Mr. Tite, M.P., (Past President,) expressing a hope that 
the expenses thus incurred would be met by the private subscriptions 
of the members, rather than infringe upon the moderate funded pro- 
perty of the Institute for that purpose, and he begged to forward 
a cheque for £50 as his contribution to the Library Fittings Fund. 
The President having warmly acknowledged this additional evidence 
of Mr. Tite’s continued deep interest in the progress and welfare of the 
Institute, and having stated the entire concurrence of the Council in 
the suggestion of that gentleman that the expenses thus incurred should 
be defrayed by private contributions, placed on the table a further list 
of subscriptions, with the request that those members who felt disposed 
to do so would attach their names to it. 

The President then proceeded to deliver his opening address. In 
entering upon their thirty-first session, he said, they now counted 227 
fellows, 163 associates, 17 honorary fellows and members, 70 foreign 
and corresponding members, and 25 contributing visitors and students, 
making a total of 502. He then spoke of the high position to which 
the Institute had attained, and the influence it had exercised, not only 
among the members of the profession in this country, but amongst 
kindred societies in every quarter of the globe. He referred with satis- 
faction to the establishment of local architectural associations in Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, and other large cen- 
tres, at which practical subjects connected with the profession were 
occasionally introduced and discussed. He expressed the greater 
gratification at this fact, inasmuch as the municipal development through- 
out the country gave rise to the building of town-halls, courts, museums, 
and other public edifices of importance, to a greater extent than at any 
former period, calling for the exercise of local talent in a corresponding 
degree. He then passed on to the subject of the present imperfect 
means of education of the architectural student, and having referred to 
acarefully and ably written work on the subject by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., Fellow, mentioned that a Committee of the Institute, including 
members not strictly professional, but men of large experience, had 
taken the subject into consideration, and that their report would be 
submitted to, and discussed at, the next general meeting of the Institute. 
The succeeding portion of the President’s address consisted of an in- 
citement to the members to contribute to the vitality and interest of 
their proceedings by the introduction of papers not necessarily long and 
elaborate, but dealing with practical questions either of principles of 
construction or the employment of materials, the discussion of which 
would not fail to be of benefit to the profession. In this respect, he 
said, they had been stimulated by the highest dignitary of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country, who had recently delivered an admirable 
lecture at the South Kensington Museum on the “ Past, Present, and 
prospects for the Future of good Architecture in London,’ and he (the 
President) would add, in England, if they followed the scope of the 
remarks of His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 

The next subject touched upon was that of street architecture and 
public improvements. This is a matter which was not now confined to 
metropolitan centres, but- was rapidly extending to other large empo- 
riums of commerce throughout the provinces. Having noticed the 
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gigantic strides which had been taken in this respect in Paris, under the 
master mind of the present Emperor, the President contrasted the public 
spirit which had led to such magnificent results in that city, with the 
niggardly spirit with which such matters had been carried out in that 
which claimed to be the metropolis of the world for wealth, extent, and 
influence. He also dwelt upon the importance of the subject of im- 

roved thoroughfares in connection with the railway invasion with which 
Seaton was threatened. This Institute, impressed with the importance 
of the subject, petitioned Parliament to consider the great question of 
arterial thoroughfares as preliminary to the concession of metropolitan 
railways, and if the suggestions of practical men had been listened to, 
the whole system of thoroughfares would have been remodelled upon 
the comprehensive system which was prepared for the city of London 
by Sir Christopher Wren after the Great Fire, and the want of which 
was daily more and more felt. 

Having glanced at several other points in connection with this sub- 
ject, and which were dealt with in a most comprehensive spirit, the 
President passed on to notice the decease of several valued members of 
the Institute, including Mr. H. E. Goodridge of Bath, Fellow, who died 
during the previous week at the age of 68; Mr. Charles H. Smith, and 
Mr. C. Winston, Honorary Members. A succinct memoir of these 
gentlemen having been given, the remainder of the President’s address 
was devoted to an elaborate essay in favour of the cultivation and study 
of classic architecture, not to the neglect of the medieval and other 
schools of art, but in conjunction with them, and enjoining the most 
catholic spirit in the study and exercise of their profession. 

On the motion of Mr. Digby Wyatt, Fellow, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the President, and the meeting adjourned. 


BATH LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Nov. 4, 1864. The Rev. Presenpary Scartn was re-elected Presi- 
dent, and afterwards read a paper ‘“‘ On Some of the Megalithic Remains 
of Great Britain, especially the large Circles of Abury, Stonehenge, and 
Stanton Drew,” from which we have room only for the following 
extracts :— 


“The most simple form of Celtic monument is the Maen-hir, or Long Stone— 
called also Peul-van, or stone pillar. This is doubtless the earliest as it is the 
simplest form of monument, and was erected to commemorate a victory, or to 
mark a boundary, or to denote the resting-place of some person of rank. These 
single stones are found in all countries, and we have notices of them in Holy Writ. 
Many of them now may be only the remains of more extensive monuments which 
were destroyed when Christianity overthrew the ancient paganism, for the decrees 
of Councils of the Church were directed against suchlike monuments. A.D. 452 
the Council of Arles, 4.p. 567 the Council of Toledo, threaten with excommunica- 
tion avy bishop who shall not use his influence to destroy all objects of idolatry, 
among which stones are enumerated. Chilperic in his charters enjoins the destruc- 
tion of the stone monuments which cover the land, and the Anglo-Saxon laws for- 
bid the worship of stones (Canons of Edgar, ch. 16 ; also Sec. Laws of Canute, c. 5). 
These stones afterwards were converted, in some cases, to Christian purposes, and 
have been used »s monumental stones. Many exist in this island with the names 
of persons of British or Romano-British extraction carved upon them, and a very 
remarkable monument of this kind exists near Joinville, in the department of the 
Meuse, on which is sculptured VIROMARYS ISTALIF, i.e. Viromagus, son of Istalius, 
which perhaps commemorates a Gaulish chief, subject to the Roman power. (Sce 
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Akerman’s “ Archzological Index,” p. 18.) A maen-hir stands in the parish of 
St. Briavel’s, in Gloucestershire; and at Trelech, in Monmouthshire, are three, 
which are said to mark the spots where three chieftains fell in the battle with 
Harold, who defeated the Welsh in that county. The next monument is the 
Dolmen, or trilith, which consists of two upright stones and one placed upon 
them. These are supposed for the most part to be the remains of ancient sepul- 
chres, which have been covered with earth originally, but from which for various 
reasons the earth is now removed. There are gigantic triliths which compose one 
of the ovals at Stonehenge, but these are different from the ordinary trilith, which 
seems to have been sepulchral. Cromlechs consist of three or more upright stones, 
which are capped by a fourth. These cromlechs are probably all sepulchral. The 
covering stone is generally convex on the upper surface, or sloping at one end, 
whence the name of cromlech is supposed to be derived, crom signifying ‘ bowed 
or bent,’ and dlech ‘a slab.’ For a particular account of cromlechs I must refer to 
Mr. Lukis’s paper in the Archeologia, vol. xxxv. p. 232. The next description of 
megalithic monument is the Stone Circle: of these there are many in our island. 
We have first single circles of stones, as at Penrith (Long Meg and her daughters), 
and at Arbor Lowe, in Derbyshire, which latter is a single circle surrounded by 
a trench, having two entrances: three stones remain in the centre of the circle. 
Single stone circles are found on Dartmoor and in Cumberland, and other localities 
of our island; on Dartmoor they are connected with long straight avenues of 
stones. In other instances these avenues are winding, and pass through the stone 
circle, giving the appearance of a serpent passing through a circle, as at Abury, or 
two serpents issuing out ofa circle, as at Stanton Drew. Hence they have been 
called Dracontia, and supposed to indicate the worship of the serpent. This 
subject has been dwelt upon at considerable length by the Rev. J. Bathurst 
Deane in his book on serpent-worship. Of megaliths, the most magnificent in 
Britain is at Abury, Wilts., the most extensive that of Shap, Westmoreland. 
Stanton Drew is smaller ; the megaliths on Dartmoor are also smaller, but more 
perfect. All these vary in actual figure, but agree in general analogy. Arbor 
Lowe, in Derbyshire, has a mound and vallum exactly like to that at Abury. 
Stanton Drew is considered by Mr. B. Deane as the second dracontium in order of 
beauty now extant in England. He says the ‘plan of it is that of the ophite 
hierogram, where two serpents emerge from the circle ;) Abury he regards as 
a single serpent, and older than Stanton Drew. On Dartmoor the remains are 
parallelitha,—the lines are straight, and the temples in pairs. At Merivale-bridge, 
four miles from Tavistock, on the Moreton Hampstead-road, is a remarkable group, 
consisting of four temples, viz. two parallelitha, and two circles; of the circular 
temples only one remains entire, but the central obelisk of the other is still stand- 
ing, and measures above 10 ft. in height. The circle is formed by eight stones, 
and is about 18 yards in diameter. Between this and the road are the dracontia, 
forming a pair of parallel avenues, running east and west, and 105 ft. apart. The 
average width of the avenues is 3 ft. 6in., the stones are generally 2 ft. high, 
though some are much higher ; the longest avenue is 1,143 ft., it has an oval in the 
centre, and had a circle at each end, which are now scarcely traceable. The 
shortest avenue is 792 ft., and terminates in a circle. The first of these Mr. B. 
Deane considers to be a dracontium of the same order as Stanton Drew, only the 
avenues are straight. There are other stone structures on Dartmoor of the same 
description, but. not so extensive. On the brook-side below Black Tor are two 
avenues parallel to each other, running east and west, which may be traced for 
300 ft. and 180 ft. respectively; they are 40 ft. apart, and each is terminated at 
the east end by a circle 30 ft. in diameter, enclosing a cairn; the stones average the 
same height as those at Merivale. Similar avenues, but ranning north and south, 
occur near Gidleigh common, of which the pillars are 3 ft. 6 in. high, and triangular ; 
they may be traced for 432 ft. and 123 ft. respectively: many other monuments of 
the same kind are scattered over the moor.” 


Having spoken of Abury, Shap, Carnac, Stanton Drew, and Stone- 
henge at some length, the reverend gentleman thus concluded his 
paper :— 

“We have now traced the megalithic monument from the simple stone or 
Maen-hir, to the Dolmen and Cromlech or stone chamber, and to the Stone Circle 
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simple, and with the avenue also, and we have seen its magnitude and extent, and 
how it has at length assumed the more finished form in the circle at Stonehenge. 
We have considered the curved avenue at Stanton Drew and Abury, as well as the 
straight lines on Dartmoor. These megalithic structures are not confined to this 
country alone, or to Brittany, but cromlechs are frequent in parts of India, and in 
other countries, and allusion seems to be made to them by many classical writers, 
as may be seen in Mr. Deane’s chapter on Serpent Temples, (see “ Serpent- Worship,” 
p. 398 and following). It is not my purpose, even if time would allow, to follow 
the conjectures which have been hazarded on this subject, or to submit any of my 
own. I will only say that in these circles, and other megalithic structures, we have 
evidences of mechanical skill which raise our ideas of the state of society in which 
they were erected. We have evidences of united labour, and united effort in an 
age when the habits of life were necessarily simple, and the knowledge of construc- 
tive arts very rude. But whether we regard these avenues and stone circles as 
sacred or consecrated localities, or as hypethral temples, or as dracontia, or as the 
seats of justice and administration of the laws, we have in them monuments of 
a very remote age, and of a very simple and primitive people ; and if we would pre- 
serve the memorials of our national progress, and treasure up its historical records, 
we should carefully preserve these records of the primeval inhabitants of our 
land.” 


CAMBRIAN ARCHZZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Aug. 22—26, 1864. The eighteenth annual meeting was held at 
Haverfordwest, under J. H. Scourrrerp, Esq., M.P., as President. It 
was well attended, and from the peculiarly interesting country where 
it was held, produced results of no small interest. The weather, too, 
was favourable, and the local arrangements judicious. 

Pembrokeshire is a good county for an archeological meeting, being 
rich not only in the number but also in the variety of its antiquities. 
There is abundant store in it for all classes of antiquaries; and the 
Genius Loci may well exclaim to visitors, ‘‘ Nemo mihi non donatus 
abibit.” Early British remains of all kinds,—camps, trackways, crom- 
lechs, erect stones inscribed with oghams, Roman roads and camps, and 
raths, or circular earthworks,—constitute one peculiar class of its 
attractions. The early semi-fortified church towers make another, in 
the English-speaking portion of the county; and the numerous castles 
of all dates, from Manorbeer to Carew, are unrivalled in Wales, except 
in Carnarvonshire. One of its towns, Tenby, still preserves its mediseval 
walls ; but the gem of the district lies at its far west, St. David’s Ca- 
thedral. Some years ago, in 1851 we believe, the Association met at 
Tenby, and at that time visited and exhausted all the treasures of the 
south-east, from Pembroke to Narberth; this time the members ex- 
plored the north-western portion, from Picton to St. David’s and Pre- 
celly, while at an intermediate meeting (that of Cardigan, in 1860) 
they had examined all the barony of Cemmaes, constituting North Pem- 
brokeshire beyond the Precelly range. On this recent occasion, there- 
fore, the members had their attention principally drawn to the neigh- 
bourhood of the county town, on the one hand, and to that of the 
ancient episcopal capital, St. David’s, on the other. 

It had been well arranged by the local committee that the excur- 
sions should not aim at being too comprehensive, but rather that they 
should admit of things being seen well. Hence the town of Haverford 
and its highly curious neighbourhood were thoroughly explored ; a wide 
circuit, on another day, took in Picton and some other castles; a day 
was reserved for St. David’s and Menapia, and another was given to 
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the ridge of Precelly. The general results were highly satisfactory, 
and the spirit of enquiry promoted in the neighbourhood will probably 
prove to be of lasting benefit. 

The President, the owner of Picton, the Dean and Chapter of St. 
David’s, and others, received and feasted the excursionists with great 
hospitality. The Earl of Cawdor and other local magnates welcomed 
them on their arrival, and they were accompanied by the venerable Bishop 
of Winchester, and various persons of note. The local museum was 
not so well stocked as we have seen it at other places; but the lodging 
and boarding arrangements of the town were good, and the meeting 
passed off satisfactorily. 

The opening meeting was held on the evening of Monday, Aug. 22, 
at the Shire Hall, Haverfordwest, J. H. Scourrrerp, Esq., in the chair, 
when the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, the general Secretary, read the report 
of the committee, part of which was as follows :— 


“Ten years have now elapsed since the present series of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis was commenced, when certain modifications were also made in the 
working arrangements of the Association. It is with no little satisfaction that 
your committee, in reviewing the proceedings of the Society during that period, 
are enabled to congratulate the members on the successful carrying out of the 
plans then proposed, not only as regards the financial department, but the general 
character of the journal, and of the supplemental volumes issued, consisting of the 
*‘Cemmaes Record,’ the Historia Britonum, the ‘Gwentian Chronicle,’ and the two 
volumes of the ‘ Survey of Gower.’ Satisfactory, however, as this retrospect must 
be, the natural course of time must seriously affect the future of the Association, 
the conducting of which unfortunately depends on the active exertions of a very 
limited number of its members. In the course of nearly twenty years such changes 
must take place, that unless a constant succession of younger working members be 
kept up to supply the places thus vacated, the whole machinery must come to 
a standstill. If these observations are generally applicable to an Association like 
that of the Cambrian, they are particularly applicable, and must more particularly 
excite the attention of the members, when the Association has been suddenly de- 
prived (by a dangerous illness) of a member who was not only the original pro- 
moter, and in one sense the founder of the Society, but has from that period been 
its most active and principal supporter. Your committee have only to mention 
the name of the Rev. H. Longueville Jones in order to convey some idea of the 
loss the Association has sustained.” 


Under these circumstances the committee, whilst acknowledging fair 
pecuniary support, called on younger members to give their active co- 
operation, either on the editorial committee, or as general secretaries— 
a demand which we trust will be satisfactorily responded to. 

The Rev. J. Tombs was elected a member of the committee, and the 
retiring members of the committee (G. T. Clark, J. O. Westwood, 
Esqrs., and Prof. Babington) were re-elected; after which the names 
of sixteen new members of the Society were announced. 

The Rev. Gilbert N. Smith, Rector of Gumfreston, read a paper 
“On the Testimony of the Pembrokeshire Bone and Flint-knife Caves 
in regard to the Antiquity of Man.” He described the contents and 
situation of four such caves, two of which are new, whilst the other two 
are new only in the knowledge that they contain the bones of the 
lion, elephant, rhinoceros, hyzena, and other mammalia, together with 
flint knives. He observed, that it by no means follows that because 
these tools are found in contact with the bones of extinct animals, that 
they co-existed in these latitudes; he had exhumed the handle of 
a Sheffield penknife, with the small plate for the possessor’s name on 
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one side of it, lying in the midst of the bones and flints ; nor does any 
cutting or figuring on these old bones by the human hand prove their 
co-existence; for the bones are so conspicuous that no casual cave- 
dwellers could have overlooked them, and they were as likely to adapt 
some of them to their own purposes as recent bones. In proof that 
these chips, flakes, or knives, were not of accidental but of artificial 
origin, he shewed how the rounded ends bore indisputable marks of 
manipulation, more so indeed than the shaping of the flint of the old 
gun-lock, which the percussion has now superseded. He next observed 
upon the peculiar situation of one of these caves—Caldy Island—that it 
wus so confined a spot as to prove the impossibility of herds of elephants 
and other large animals ever living there since its separation from the 
mainland, and so, by inference, of the coast of France from this island ; 
which however he considered, from the testimony of Verstegan, from 
whose “ Restitution of Decayed Intelligence” he also quoted, might not 
have been so very long ago. As to the way in which these bones got 
into the caves, he believed it was by water, and that those holes in the 
mountain limestone of the country which are called “sinks” by the 
farmers, and into which the annual freshets still carry whatever they 
find in their road-channels, correspond with their entrances; that the 
marks of gnawing which are found on the bones were made before they 
reached the caves; that the dung-balls of the hyzna sometimes found 
with them were swept in in the same way, and do not prove the hyena 
to have carried in the carcases of other animals after death, more than 
his own, for he is emphatically a bone-eating animal, and so his dung 
is as firm as bone itself, and will stand the temporary action of water. 
His inference from the supposed co-existence of these extinct animals 
and man, the proof of which as yet he denied, was, that then certainly 
it must have been before the separation of this land from the continent. 
He said he could shew clearly that the flint-using tribe or tribes of men 
lived here at a very recent period, for that just above one of the caves 
called ‘‘the Hoyle,” in which about eighty flint knives were picked up 
by himself and his assistants, there exist some eight or ten tumuli on 
a ridge of the old red sandstone called the Ridgeway, from within 
which tumuli, and in contact with the urns they contain filled with 
burnt human bones, similar flint chips and arrow-heads are found. The 
Cambrian Archeological Association had found some in a tumulus there 
some years since. It was much more reasonable therefore to think that 
the inhabitants of the tumuli when living were the fabricators of the 
flint knives, than any race of men supposed to be cotemporary with 
the cave pachyderms and mammals. 

Professor Babington spoke at considerable length in opposition to the 
views of Mr. Smith, contending, from the position in which the bones 
and the flint implements have been found in gravel-beds and caves, that 
man was contemporaneous with the extinct animals; after which the 
meeting was brought to a close. 


Tuesday, Aug. 23. Excurston to roe NeicHBovRnooD oF 
HAVERFORDWEST. 

A very numerous party commenced the business of the day by an in- 
spection of the ruins of Haverfordwest Priory. With the exception of 
a few elegant lancet windows, there are but few indications of its date, 
namely, early in the thirteenth century. A passage leads to a substruc- 
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ture, probably the crypt of the church, and other indications exist of 
another vaulted passage, probably part of the Priory buildings, which 
have long since been entirely destroyed. The traces, however, of the 
buildings might be made out. After leaving this place the excursionists 
proceeded to Haroldstone, formerly the mansion of the Perrots. Ex- 
cept the steward’s tower, used also as a look-out, little remain but ruins, 
so that the arrangements of the house cannot be ascertained accurately. 
A raised walk remains, from which a view of a cockpit in the adjoining 
field might be had. An alteration was now made in the order of pro- 
ceeding, the old rectory of Johnston being next visited. It is not of 
very great antiquity, but is remarkable for the stone staircase worked 
in the thickness of the wall, which exteriorly projects from the building 
so as to give greater space to the staircase. The fireplace was almost 
circular, and occupied the bottom part of the huge chimney. A modern 
stone wall, however, has been built across it, in which the present fire- 
place stands. From the rectory house an adjournment took place to the 
church, one of the most interesting and well-preserved churches in the 
county, having several remarkable features, the most conspicuous of 
which are the double hagioscopes on each side, and the manner in which 
the transepts are managed. ‘There are also a credence table, a piscina, 
and two sedilia, worth attention. The font, although apparently late 
Norman, is probably of the thirteenth century, and an excellent example 
of Pembrokeshire fonts. The tower is a no less good specimen of the 
church towers of the district, which are remarkable for their fair and 
lofty proportion, and their being unsupported with buttresses, rarely, if 
ever, marked by stages, and more particularly for their defensive cha- 
racter, as if the inhabitants found in them a retreat in times of danger. 
Taking it altogether, Johnston Church is one of the most interesting 
and best-preserved churches in Pembrokeshire. 

The excursionists then proceeded to the earthwork known as Roman’s 
Castle. This enclosure, complete except in a portion of one of its sides, 
is in fair condition, and of a rectangular form, nearly approaching the 
square, with slightly rounded angles. There is nothing in it to prevent 
its being set down as a Roman camp, as if the tradition had been still 
preserved by the people, who had altered the term Roman into the name 
of an individual. There were no traces of water discovered by the 
excursionists, which was generally a point of first consideration with the 
Roman builders. It may, however, be of Danish, or even later date. 
It is certainly not to be placed among early British works. 

A short ride brought the carriages to the remains of a sepulchral 
chamber, usually called a cromlech. It is in tolerable preservation for 
this class of monument, the covering stone and three or four supporters 
being in their places. A large mass of rock touches it, which may have 
been also a portion of it, a part of the preceding gallery which probably 
existed. A portion of the dry masonry employed to fill up crevices still 
remains in one corner. 

Burton Church, and so-called Baptistery, were next visited. It is now 
acommon spring for public use, and remarkable only as being within the 
churchyard. The church is one of interest. The earliest portions of it 
are of the thirteenth century. A large tomb of a Wogan lies in the 
centre of the chancel, ornamented on the upper surface with a fine cross 
ragule well developed in relief, and of very unusual occurrence, The 
arms of Wogan and another coat of their escallops and a punning device, 
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pointing out that the occupant of the tomb was of tl:e Boulston family 
of that name, adorn the sides and ends. 

The excursionists were then received with great hospitality by the 
President at his mansion of Williamston, and afterwards proceeded to 
Benton Castle, situated on his property. It is a small but interesting 
work, intended as an outpost to command the branch of the Milford 
water below. It seems to have consisted of little more than a principal 
tower, which, although round, has a polygonal capping—a circumstance, 
stated on the ground by the best authority among the party, as very 
rare. Although it does not develope the grand features of an ordinary 
Edwardian structure, it is clearly of that date. The usual outside en- 
closure for cattle, or even occupation in peaceful times, is attached to 
the work. 

The last place visited was Llangum Church, which was remarkable 
for nothing but the monuments it contains, lying in two recesses sur- 
mounted with figures of bold character but rude workmanship. The 
whole, with a curious but clumsy and ill-executed canopied piscina, 
are in the chapel on the north side, separated from the body of the 
church by two arches with octagonal piers ; one of the figures is a cross- 
legged knight in mail and plate armour, and by tradition one of the 
Roch family; the other is that of a female, but so much matilated and 
disfigured as to attract little interest to it. This latter effigy has been 
evidently brought from some other spot, but the figure of the knight is 
probably in its original position. This completed the excursion of the 
day, an excursion pronounced by all to have been one of great pleasure 
and success. 

At the evening meeting, which was held in the Shire Hall, Professor 
Babington, at the request of the President, gave an account of the day’s 
excursion, and was followed by Mr. Talbot Bury, who touched more 
particularly on architectural details. 

The Rev. E. L. Barnwell followed with extracts from his Perrot 
notes, pointing out the difficulties that existed as to the earlier portions 
of the generally received genealogies, and the later additions and inter- 
polations introduced at different times. The details especially of the 
genealogical part was necessarily of a dry character, but certain matters 
were brought to light not previously known. Among these was the 
dispute between the Priory of Haverfordwest and the parishioners of 
Haroldstone, respecting the performance of Divine service, which was 
finally settled by arbitration in 1464, the very year Sir Thomas Perrot, 
the principal proprietor of the parish, died. It was from this award 
that it was ascertained that the church of Haroldstone was originally 
given to the Priory by Sir Richard Harold, either the father-in-law of 
Sir Thomas Perrot, or of another Sir Richard Harold, his grandfather. 
The last will and testament of Sir William Perrot, grandson to the fore- 
going Sir Thomas, was next given, probate of which was granted June 
7, 1503. In it he directs his body to be buried in the Priory church of 
Haverfordwest, in the chancel, before the picture of the Saviour. He 
bequeathed ten shillings to the fabric of St. David’s; to the Priory, 
£10; to his own parish church of Haroldstone, his velvet gown ; to the 
preaching priors of St. Saviour’s, Haverfordwest, five shillings; to the 
Rector of Haroldstone, six shillings and eightpence, in lieu of tithe 
forgotten ; to his four daughters, the respective sums of £10, £60, £50, 
and £40, as marriage portions; all his residue to his son Owen and 
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widow Jane. His widow died soon afterwards, and bequeathed six 
shillings and eightpence to the fabric of St. David’s Cathedral and the 
church of Haroldstone; to the Priory of St. Thomas, twenty shillings, 
and to those of St. Saviour’s, Hereford, five shillings; to the canons of 
St. Thomas, Haverfordwest, thirty shillings, for service for her soul for 
one month. The residue was given to her son Owen. The will was 
proved December 4, 1504. The Rev. E. L. Barnwell then proceeded 
to notice certain details connected with Sir John Perrot’s attainder 
hitherto unnoticed, such as his letters from London, dated at York 
House, and the Strand, urgently requesting sums of money to be for- 
warded to him from Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire, to meet his 
law and other charges. An inquisition of his estates was held at Haver- 
ford Castle, on September 26, 34 Eliz., (1589,) by which various estates 
(almost all leaseholds for twenty-one years direct from the Crown) were 
found to have been in his possession. ‘lwo months previous to this 
more than one inquisition of the furniture and effects at Carew Castle 
was made, the inventory of which will, we understand, be printed in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis. From two or three entries it is clear 
that Sir John had not then completed his building at Carew, although 
from the long list of articles it is evident that he had inhabited it some 
time, with a tolerable retinue. The glass intended for the windows of 
the great hall-was supplied from Tewkesbury, and at that time was 
locked up in achamber. Sir John had obtained from Queen Mary the 
castle, which lapsed to the Crown on his attainder, but was restored to 
his son Thomas, who lived but a short time, when the Crown seems to 
have seized it again. 

The President, in dismissing the meeting. alluded to the importance 
and interest of such notes, as throwing no little light on the history of 
the county, as the Perrots had at one time been’ the proprietors of 
a large portion of the shire, so that their history might in one sense 
be called its history also. 


Wednesday, Aug. 24. Vistr to Sr. Davin’s. 


A large concourse assembled this morning for the excursion to St. 
David's. The only stop made was at the extremely picturesque Castle 
of Roch, which commanded an immense district of country, very pro- 
bably the main work protecting that portion of Rhos or Roose, as Ben- 
ton Castle overlooked the opposite extremity. It is built upon one horn 
of a double upburst of igneous rock, and consists of a D-shaped tower 
with prolonged sides, and may be of the reign of Henry III., or more 
probably early in the following one. The principal room occupied the 
square part of the floor, with three large openings to the west, north, 
and east. South of this was a second room, and beyond this an oratory, 
which consisted of a smal] vaulted ground chamber, occupying a projec- 
tion from the south or convex face of the tower. Above it is another 
such chamber, also vaulted, but now inaccessible. The floors seem to 
have been of timber. Each stage had a fireplace. The stairs were 
enclosed in the thickness of the wall, but the inner shell had fallen. 
The exterior door had no portcullis, but was some little height above 
the ground. Certain bonding-stones in the tower indicate that it was 
at one time intended to enclose the other portion of the rock in a kind 
of court, but that had never been carried into effect. At the foot of the 
rock is a double bank and ditch, enclosing a base court or paddock. 
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There are certain Tudor windows and other later alterations. It was 
inhabited down to the Rebellion, when it was gutted and burnt. 

Soon after leaving Roch Castle, the excursionists crossed the small 
brook near Newgal, which, as regards the language and probably the 
habits of each people, separates the English and Welsh-speaking inhabit- 
ants as effectually as a wide and dangerous sea; soon after this, Solva, 
a thickly inhabited village, beautifully situated, was passed. On arriving 
at St. David’s, Mr. Talbot Bury pointed out the more striking features 
of Bishop Gower’s palace, one of the most remarkable buildings in the 
Principality, and forming, with the cathedral and St. Mary’s College, 
a group unrivalled in Europe; but we must refer our readers to the well- 
known work on St. David’s, by Messrs. Jones and Freeman‘, for an 
account of the various architectural treasures to be found in this ro- 
mantic and secluded spot. The company were entertained by the Dean 
and the other dignitaries of the Church, after which many of them pro- 
ceeded to St. David’s Head, to inspect the very strong stoneworks of 
the ancient fortress there, which contains several well-defined large 
stone circles, the remains of once important habitations. Advantage 
has been taken of the natural rocks in forming the inner line of defence, 
with the assistance of a vallum of small loose stones. Just outside 
these defences is a fine semi-dismounted cromlech, one end of it being 
only supported by a bearer. Several of the other bearers are still in 
situ, but are remarkably small, and could hardly have served as sup- 
porters. A difficulty was started as to the removal of the former cave 
or tumulus, such a proceeding being very unlikely in so wild a district, 
and therefore it was argued that such cromlechs were not universally so 
covered, as often asserted. This wild district was, however, not always 
so deserted as at present, as proved by the stone circles and castle, and 
if the cromlech had been covered only with small stones, these may 
have been removed to form the vallum now composed of such stones as 
are usually found in cairns. On the way the party found an ancient 
Christian monument doing duty as the gate-post of the yard at the farm 
of Penarthur. It was ornamented with one of those very early crosses 
in circles, the age of which varies from the earliest Christian period to 
the tenth or eleventh century. The one in question, which was of de- 
cided Irish character, was one of the earliest date, and was placed by 
Professor Babington as early as the sixth or seventh century, almost co- 
eval with St. David himself. There were also certain letters which 
could easily be made out, if this stone, which is now upside down, was 
removed. According to the account of an intelligent labourer, this 
curious stone was one of three which formerly stood round a fountain, 
once celebrated for its healing powers. The other two, according to 
this authority, were still existing in the locality, and formed parts of 
a hedgerow. Surprise was felt that such invaluable memorials of early 
Christianity in Wales should have been left so long unheeded and 
neglected, liable to be converted into road material at any time. 

Some of the party were struck with a peculiar appearance in a part 
of the burrows, and on referring to the Ordnance map it was found 
that this was the identical spot marked as Menapia. Two or three 
labourers would, in a day or two, ascertain the fact whether the Ord- 
nance map is correct, and it was hoped that the attention of the learned 
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dignitaries of St. David’s would be drawn to this circumstance, as well 
as to the incised crosses. 

Owing to the length of the day’s journey there was no evening 
meeting. 


Thursday, Aug. 25. Vustt to Picton Casttz. 


The antiquities in the town of Haverfordwest and an inspection of 
the museum, which contained several very curious and interesting ob- 
jects, occupied the morning. St. Mary’s Church was first examined. 
It is a very fine, spacious church, principally of late Decorated; some 
portion of it being older, such as the west end, with its fine lancet 
windows. It has lately undergone repairs, and been refitted with seats, 
during which operation, it is feared, some monuments may have been 
removed. The church at present contains only one—a figure dressed 
in a civilian costume, and perhaps a merchant, as his purse or bag sus- 
pended to his costume has three ships delineated on it. It is of the 
fourteenth century. Near it, to the west, is a recess called a confessional, 
and which it seems to have been. It is, however, entirely plain, and 
devoid of all ornament or moulding. The other churches (St. Martin 
and St. Thomas) presented nothing remarkable. Near St. Mary’s 
church, an early vaulted substructure, with very bold and massive ribs, 
was examined. Of the castle, the exterior only was viewed. The 
lofty mass of walling and tower has an imposing appearance, and is 
a conspicuous object from the lower part of the town. It is of a late 
Edwardian character. 

Soon after one o’clock, the excursionists proceeded by carriages to 
Picton Castle, where they were entertained by the Rev. J. H. A. 
Phillips. After the collation, the castle was inspected. It consisted 
originally of a nearly square building with large round tower at each 
angle, and two more flanking the entrance. It was said to be as old as 
the time of Rufus, but it is in fact a fine specimen of the Edwardian 
type, well developed; unfortunately, the walls have been rough-cast, 
which somewhat diminishes its picturesque character. Under one of the 
round towers a remarkable vault was visited, and which may have been 
a portion of an earlier work. The view from the summit was delightful ; 
no less so were the charming flower-gardens below. ‘This is one of 
the very few castles in England or Wales that has been continuously 
inhabited from its foundation. The members and visitors next went to 
Wiston Church and Castle. The church (now in course of restoration 
by Lord Cawdor) has a few monuments of no great antiquity or interest, 
but the well-known Wogan tomb has disappeared within the last thirty 
years, Wiston Castle consists of the remains of a circular keep, on the 
summit of a lofty artificial mound, and is interesting as an example of 
the early Norman Castle, which consisted of little more than a round or 
square tower with no additional external defences but earthworks and 
palisades. The interior is at present choked up with rubbish and vege- 
tation, which, if removed, the lower apartments of the castle would pro- 
bably be brought to light. There were the usual external enclosed 
spaces for cattle or temporary buildings. As the Wogans came into 
possession of this estate by marriage about the thirteenth century, 
and remained the owners of it until the end of the last century, and 
as the original Norman castle was destroyed in 1220 by Llewelyn ap 
Yorwerth, it was probably not rebuilt, as at present no appearances of 
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later work are visible ; but it is not unlikely that the Wogans built a new 
castle on the site of the present mansion-house, now used as a farm- 
house. Whether any remains of such a building still exist in the lower 
part of the present house was not ascertained at the time of the visit. 

The day’s tour concluded with a visit to “‘ The Rath,” so called, par 
excellence, as the most complete work of the kind. It is remarkable 
for having a second enclosure, defended by a vallum and ditch within 
its area on the western side. On the eastern side the slopes were 
steeper, and the defences more complete, so that the work seems to 
have been intended more as a defence against invaders on that side. 
At the north-east angle are the remains of foundations in dry masonry, 
as if an outwork of stone had been at one time in existence; but some 
doubt existed in the minds of the party as to the real character of this 
additional work. 

At the evening meeting Mr. Babington gave an account of the excur- 
sions of the two preceding days, after which the Secretary read the 
minutes of a meeting of the committees, which were adopted. The 
only thing of public interest in them was the appointment of Mr. Rees 
Goring Thomas, general secretary for South Wales. 

Dr. Wollaston then delivered a lecture ‘‘On Roman Mosaics found in 
Britain,’ and Mr. Le Hunte read a paper “ On the Prendergast Family,” 
which was stated to be of Flemish origin. 

Professor Babington said that as this was the last evening meeting they 
should hold, he was desirous of expressing on the part of the members 
of the Association, the very strong feeling they entertained of the great 
kindness and hospitality with which they had been received in this part 
of the county of Pembroke. He begged to propose that the cordial 
thanks of the meeting be given to those gentlemen who had received 
the Association with such bounteous and kind hospitality. 

This and other votes of thanks having been carried unanimously, 

The President made a few remarks on the success of the various 
meetings and excursions, and the value of antiquarian research, He 
also thanked the meeting for the vote they had given the gentlemen 
who had entertained the excursionists at their houses. He was sure 
that it had given the others, as well as himself, very great pleasure to 
entertain the members of the Association and their friends. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


Friday, Aug. 26. YVistt 10 rae Camp Ap Vicestmum, 


Several of the members having returned home, the party that set 
out to scale the Precelly hills was less numerous. The first thing that 
attracted notice was a very fine circle not far from the “ 'Tufton Arms,” 
nearly perfect, only three out of the pillar-stones being wanting. The 
highest of these stones measured seven feet. ‘The remains of the en- 
closed cairn still exist. In the adjoining field was a simple pillar-stone 
with two other stones lying near it, which may, perhaps, have formed 
part of a group. On the summit of the hill, marked by the Ordnance 
map, are the remains of an earthen tumulus, and below it on the other 
side, two more, lower down the hill, together with some traces of 
a building, or as some suggested, a paved road; but on these points 
there was a difference of opinion. From these remains of a former 
population in a district now uninhabited by man, the party scaled the 
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opposite hill, and reached the road known as Via Flandrica*, but which 
is evidently of a much older date than the Flemings, who may, how- 
ever, from their frequent use of it have given it their name. Along its 
whole line are remains of the earliest kind, such as pillar-stones, stone- 
works, cromlechs, &c., which seem to indicate that a road must have 
existed cotemporarily with these monuments. Where the ground is 
unusually boggy a foundation of gravel has been laid. On leaving the 
hills, the company reached the small inn called the “ Tufton Arms,” 
where the local secretary, the Rev. Mr. Tombs, had provided a substan- 
tial repast. After a while the company resumed their course for Ad 
Vicesimum, where they were met by the Rev. Mr. Jenkins, who acted 
as cicerone. That this camp is the Ad Vicesimum of the Itinerary 
seems unquestionable. Roman brick is constantly turned up by the 
plough, and it has all the indications of a regular Roman work. The 
angles of the square are slightly rounded off, and the work is inter- 
sected by what is considered to be the Via Julia. , Traces of buildings 
inside may be made out, and are well worth a careful and systematic 
examination. Carne Turne was next visited. This is a very large dis- 
mounted cromlech, and near it is a single pillar-stone: the Ordnance 
map marks two cromlechs. The group of rocks near which this monu 
ment stands is very picturesque. One portion of the excursionists 
visited the interesting church of St. Dogmael’s, and passed through the 
beautiful pleasure-grounds and gardens of Sealyham, the other remained 
behind to examine the tumulus where, according to local tradition, 
Owen Glendwr was buried. Rudbaxton Church and the Howard monu- 
ments were also to have been visited, but the lateness of the hour pre- 
vented any further examination. 

The evening meeting was attended only by a few members, and 
merely some formal business was transacted. 


» 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
Nov. 7, 1864. The Rev. H. R. Luarp, M.A., President, in the 


chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Brocklebank, M.A., read a paper “ On Notaries 
Public who were Registrars of King’s College, or Officiated in the Ad- 
mission of the Scholars of that Society,” and he exhibited copies of the 
marks used by several of them. ; 

Mr. C. H. Cooper, F.S.A., read an account of Richard Sault, who 
was buried at Great St. Andrew’s, Cambridge, May 17, 1702. He 
was one of the editors of the “ Athenian Mercury,” and compiled the 
“Second Spira.” This work, which was believed at the time to be 
genuine, had a wonderful run, Dunton the publisher selling 30,000 
Copies in six weeks. Sault was also the author of a Treatise on Algebra 
and a mathematical paper in the Philosophical Transactions, and trans- 
lated works of Malebranche and Strauchius. 





_* There long existed in Pembrokeshire a curious monument of the Conquest, 
viz. a great road along the tops of the hills in such a manner that it was nowhere 
commanded by a superior elevation, but might be travelled on with safety the 
whole way. ‘This road, erroneously supposed to have been constructed by the 
invaders to facilitate their march, and ensure their communications, kept for 
several centuries the name of “The Flemings’ Way.” 


Gent, Mac, 1865, Vou. I. I 
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The Rev. T. G. Bonney, M.A., Secretary, read “ Notes on Recent 
Discoveries in the Pfahlbauten of Concisa, Lake of Neufchatel.” 

A discussion took place on the subject, in the course of which 
Dr. Guest made some remarks upon the danger of hasty generalizations 
with regard to the antiquity of such remains. He specially alluded to 
important discoveries lately made at Flensburg (Schleswig), and the 
age of the volcanoes of Auvergne. 


Nov. 21. The Rev. H. R. Luann, President, in the chair. 

The Rev, J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., gave an account of the old book of 
the Archdeacon of Ely preserved in Caius College Library, containing 
inventories of the vestments, ornaments, and furniture of many of the 
Cambridgeshire churches in the fourteenth century. Thomas Bendyshe, 
Esq., M.A., of King’s College, has kindly presented the Society with 
a transcript which he has made, and a general wish was expressed that 
this record, which is of much local and general interest, should be 
printed. 

Mr. C. H. Cooper, F.S.A., exhibited by permission of the owner 
(the Rev. Samuel Clark, Vicar of Bredwardine), a copy of Bishop God- 
win’s ‘Catalogue of Bishops.” Lond., 4to., 1615. It contained the 
autograph of ‘‘ Tho. Baker, Coll. Jo. Socius ejectus,” and many MS. 
notes. Mr. Cooper, however, gave it as his opinion, in which all present 
concurred, that these notes were not in the handwriting of Mr. Baker. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT BRISTOL. 


Oct. 12,1864. Mr. T. Gambier Parry read a most able and elaborate 
paper on Gothic architecture. In the earliest times the Christian Church 
had adopted a definite system of order and worship, and wherever it 

“spread, that system (which was but the outward expression of itself) 
was carried with it. It had been charged against some of our leading 
architects as an impropriety, that they were now combining with the 
English styles of pointed architecture features more common to those of 
foreigu countries. Granted that they were doing so—but he thought 
the impropriety was not chargeable—he thought that Gothic should be 
as catholic as the Church, and that its articles of beauty should be as 
universal as the Creed. Let old English styles be followed; he would 
repudiate the idea of overwhelming them in a flood of foreign forms, and 
still more the idea of their resources requiring such aid; but when he 
saw that everywhere and at all times freedom of individual choice had 
been the rule of art—that it had not only its nationalisms but even its 
provincialisms, and seeing that it varied in time even more than in place— 
that its genius was invention, its antipathy repetition—that, like the 
Church at large for which it was built, with all that individual liberty, 
it remained one in principle, one in action—he could not refrain from 
the conviction that that admirable architecture, so fertile in resources, 
so various in application, was most rightly regarded as a great commu- 
nity of beautiful examples, a federation of beautiful expedients for their 
profit, for the instruction of the present and for the invention of the 
future. Liberty of choice in architecture must be submitted to the rule 
of consistency. He conceived that to be the golden rule for his guidance. 
They would never reach the haven of their artistic hopes by a Babel of 
styles. It was enough that one system of architecture had made the 
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experiment and found its admirers. They might be justified in deduc- 
ing from. that, that the art they called “Gothic” passed on as a great 
stream, and that no tributary falling into it would mud its waters if only 
it fell into it from the same watershed. He regretted that that was not 
sufficiently appreciated by their church architects; that rather they were 
dazzled by the wealth of their resources; that a flower was plucked 
here, a gem there, and features individually beautiful indeed, but spring- 
ing from a different order of mind and sentiment in art, were pressed 
together in the same service. He regretted that leading Church archi- 
tects did not more often set before them the high standard of a studied 
and perfected proportion. 

He next spoke of the internal arrangement of churches. For such 
great gatherings of the lower classes as all Churchmen must desire, must 
be secured a modification of the present internal arrangement of churches. 
He suggested that the altar and its sanctuary should be brought within 
immediate sight and hearing of the congregation, as one of the most 
valuable means of religious instruction, to shew them, and thus possibly 
induce them to reverence by the beauty of the ritual order; and to place 
the choir, the lectern, and the pulpit in the open nave, as it used to be 
placed, until monastic institutions set the example of a more exclusive 
arrangement. He thought that by those means the lower orders would 
be attracted where they are now.in a great measure repelled. Such 
a breadth of purpose would also afford scope for breadth of architectural 
effect. It was in town churches that the first bold experiment must be 
made for obtaining light from a high level. Why not break into the 
roof, and make a bold architectural feature of an entire roof storey? 
Why not among crowded buildings, where high light was the object, 
make use of the roof as a great clerestory? Having pointed out how 
this might be accomplished, the speaker said he did not see why 
a church so constructed might not be made, with much novelty of effect, 
an object of very great architectural beauty. 

He next spoke of architectural decoration. Decoration embraced all 
the arts of design. It was the office of architecture to illustrate the 
forces by which construction was maintained, and as a master of fine 
art, it pressed into its service all others which could aid towards that, 
its one great central purpose. Those forces were as a stream of life in 
the dull blocks through which they flowed. Architecture gave form 
and feature to them as things of vitality which they could then fix upon 
and delight in; and thus a building clothed in the elements of its own 
life rose into being, a creature of living art, a thing of beauty. With 
the theory of architecture thus understood, the other arts could cluster 
around it with all their music of form and colours. It was thus that 
the arts of design came in. Their business was to interpret all that, 
and give it emphasis, to spread a sense of ease, happiness, and complete- 
ness everywhere. Then came colour to add riches and plenty to what 
the other arts had begun, and to perfect those evidences of life and 
thought and movement which they had drawn out. Such he conceived 
to be the true theory of architectural decoration. It applied to colouring 
as much as to form. It gave a key to all that the artist had to do. All 
was then based upon principle. He might invent safely, because then 
his creations would not be things of whim and conceit, but of reason. 

The treatment of sacred subjects upon the walls of churches was 
next spoken of. The highest art was unsatisfactory when it was not 
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in perfect relation to the place it filled. A painting might be beau- 
tiful, but its pleasure was marred by some latent circumstance—that 
circumstance was that its conditions had not been fulfilled. For 
instance, it was the painter’s object to get rid of surface, to realize 
open space. It was the architect’s object to maintain surface and 
to realize solidity. Here was an antagonism perfect and complete. 
The reconciliation, however, might be perfect, and the result admirable, 
if only the painter would realize the conditions under which he was 
placed. Wall-painting placed his work under different conditions to 
that of a picture, and every principle of it was changed. He argued that 
the painter’s art gained by it, that it magnified his office, it evidenced its 
power to be admirable under conditions even the most adverse to itself. 
The greatest triumph in art was the fulfilment of its conditions. Let, 
therefore, wall-painting and picture-painting be recognised as dis- 
tinct phases of art, and each admirable under its own conditions. If 
our age was one of revival, it was also without doubt one of great 
earnestness. With religion to inspire the arts, and the arts to lend 
their aid to the expression of religion, they might learn to love things of 
beauty, and stiil ‘keep themselves from idols,” and bless God who had 
clothed all things with beauty, it might be for His own pleasure, but 
certainly for our happiness. 

Mr. Burges next read a paper “On the Study of the Fine Arts in 
connexion with the Anglican Church.” He divided his subject into 
three parts: —What we have done; what we are doing; and what we 
may be reasonably expected to do; and after dwelling upon these 
points, he said the question presented itself as to what they were to do 
to beautify their churches. The answer appeared to him to be three 
things ; the first was, to use them a great deal more. At the present 
day private devotion had to a great extent superseded public. The 
second thing to do was to have a greater love of monumental art; and 
the third thing was a better education of the architect. He would propose 
a more general distribution of work among architects, and at the same 
time a demand for higher qualifications from them. They should also 
be paid as artists, and paid according to their merits, and not upon 
a per-centage of work done. Speaking of the means of improvement, 
he said the great thing was to create a demand by opening their 
churches every day and all day long. The decoration would soon 
follow, and a crop of artist architects and artist painters would rise 
which would be an ornament to our Church, and prove that this country 
followed up the proud position she had taken up of late years, namely, 
the great patroness of the Fine Arts. 

The Rev. Prebendary Clark read a paper “ On Church Architecture.” 
He spoke of the absence of the good and the beautiful in many of our 
churches, and said that the modern architect should endeavour not to 
revive the faults of their ancestors and neglect their virtues. He advo- 
cated the pyramidal form of outline in ecclesiastical buildings, with pro- 
jections and recesses to give a due effect to light and shade; urged the 
necessity of harmony of design and true proportions of the building ; 
and observed that the materials should be made to contribute to the 
beauty of the edifice. At the same time the materials of the locality, 
where they were durable, should be used for all the walls of an ecclesi- 
astical building. He concluded with a brief allusion to ornaments, sug- 
gested the use of coloured woods, and remarked that a much better 
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effect would be produced by the more frequent use of diaper-work or 
‘flat stones in the interior of the building. 

Mr. Street said that every one who had studied English and foreign 
architecture must be aware that we had very few churches suitable for 
large towns ; that village churches had been repeated in towns with the 
only alteration that they were slightly enlarged. On the Continent the 
exact contrary was the case. He then spoke of two classes of churches 
on the Continent, the circular churches and the churches having an 
enormous unbroken area, where almost every one could see the altar. 
Of the latter he mentioned several specimens on the Continent, some of 
which would hold from two to three thousand persons; and he after- 
wards spoke of the circular churches. He proceeded to speak of the 
best mode of fitting churches for the worship of the English Church ; 
and said the reasons for building costly churches were very good in- 
deed. In the Church of England the worship on the average was about 
five hours on the Sunday; whereas on the continent the average was 
from eight to nine hours a-day. He adverted to the necessity of in- 
creasing the number of hours during which service should be held, 
urging early communion in the morning, and morning, afternoon, and 
evening services. hey did not want so much an increase in the number 
of churches, as they wanted to have a better use of existing ones by the 
people. If those large churches were adopted in the large towns, a con- 
siderable body of men would be required to officiate in them; hence 
would arise the necessity for additional buildings attached to the church, 
and by those means additional grace and dignity might be given to the 
sacred edifices. He spoke of the importance of beautifying the interior 
of their churches, and said the object of church building up to this time 
appeared to have been to make a pretty exterior, and to leave the in- 
terior plain, more like a meeting-house than a church. He concluded 
with some observations in favour of keeping open their churches from 
an early hour in the morning till late in the afternoon, so that persons 
might freely visit them, and make them real places of worship. 

The Earl of Harrowby expressed the pleasure he felt in listening to 
the observations of the previous speakers, and especially those which 
referred to modern restoration. It was frequently to be found that 
young architects, in building new churches, introduced a heterogeneous 
mass of different styles, which produced a very bad effect; while, on the 
other hand, when they restored old churches, they were apt to remove 
the different styles which were visible in the building, and which 
marked its history in different ages, and reproduced a building in 
one distinct style. He condemned those practices, and observed that 
many of the churches throughout the country had been spoilt simply 
for the purpose of adapting a church to some ideal, miserable, in- 
sensible purpose. 


CORK CUVIERIAN SOCIETY. 


Oct. 5, 1864. Ricnarp Cavtrretp, Esq., F.S.A., President, in 
the chair. 

The President said that on the 30th of September he visited, in com- 
pany with Colonel A. Lane Fox, a fort called Kilcrea or Fahy’s Fort, 
which is situated on the direct line of the proposed railway between 
Cork and Macroom, about half a mile at the Cork side of the Abbey. 
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The workmen had removed a considerable quantity of the earth, and 
exposed to view the crypts or subterranean chambers which are usually 
found under these primitive remains of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Ireland. A covered passage, nearly 2 ft. square, opening towards the 
south, led into a chamber 4 ft. broad by 3ft. 3in. in height, composed 
of stones laid horizontally, tapering towards the top, which was closed 
by a large flag. Another passage of the same dimensions as the former 
led into a larger but more irregularly constructed chamber, about 5 ft. 
broad and 4 ft. 8in. in height. On the north side of the fort is another 
passage, varying from 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. Gin. in breadth, and 3 ft. high, 
covered over with slabs, extending in a southerly direction for about 
59 ft. In the middle of this passage are two pillars, constructed of 
water-worn stones. What the use of the latter passage may have been, 
or whether at any period it had a communication with the crypts, it is 
now impossible to say. Mixed with the débris which covered these 
chambers was a quantity of charcoal. Two or three small bones were 
found, the identification of which has rather puzzled naturalists. A cur- 
sory glance at the Ordnance map will shew how numerously these forts 
are scattered all over the country, proving the existence of a large 
population contemporary with their construction, which may fairly be 
considered as prehistoric. It is most probable from a comparative con- 
sideration of the subject that, inasmuch as the crypts could never have 
been intended as residences for man, even in his most savage state, and 
as is the custom now with some tribes inhabiting central Africa, who 
use similar earthworks, the centre used to protect the cattle, where they 
were driven by night, the chambers under ground constituting the de- 
pository*for whatever may have been thought valuable in those days, 
while the owners encamped round the rampart, protecting all from the 
incursions of their more powerful neighbours, some forts being fortified 
with as many as three ramparts. At ‘Kilcrea the visitors were informed 
that the workmen had that day found a skeleton about 4 ft. beneath the 
surface in the cutting which runs a short distance south of the abbey. It 
was merely covered with earth, so they had an opportunity of examining 
it, but the skull was so broken and defective as to render it useless. 
The teeth were, however, quite perfect. The molars were considerably 
ground down on their crowns. Another skeleton was found the day 
before ; from the position of both, lying east and west, they may be 
considered as Christian burials. The latter skeleton was said by the 
navvies te have been 8 ft. long, and the skull of extraordinary size, but 
making every allowance for exaggeration, we may conclude that it was 
very large. The visitors sought in vain for any traces of it. When 
the men retired from work the evening before, it was lying on the edge 
of the cutting, but early on the following morning some pious neigh- 
bour, commiserating these fragments of frail humanity, removed them 
somewhere within the hallowed precincts of the abbey. 

Mr. Robert Day, jun., exhibited several interesting specimens found 
in Lough Revel Crannoge, co. Antrim. The crannoge has been already 
referred to in the ‘Journal of the Ulster Archeological Society,” and 
has yielded, from time to time, many relics illustrating the habits and 
customs of the race who occupied it. Owing to the great arterial 
dainage, the Lough in which this dwelling was built is now dried up, 
so that its structure can be plainly seen. Many of the horizontal and 
upright posts and planks which formed the island-dwelling still remain ; 
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but these are fast disappearing, as the superstitious fear, which has 
tended so materially to preserve the forts, raths, &c., in Ireland, has no 
power over the peasantry in reference to these crannoges; and year by 
year their timber is converted to fuel, with the peat which covers the 
surface of the dried-up lake. In this are preserved the remains of 
animal substances, bronze and glass ornaments, weapons, &c.; and 
some four years back a large boat, dug out of the solid, was found near 
this crannoge. Last March the head of an extinct species of ox—Bos 
longifrons—with the jaw of a deer, and some seventy teeth of horses, 
oxen and swine, were here found. The head is well preserved, but the 
under jaw-bones are wanting. It measures in extreme length 21 in. ; 
from tip of each horn 16 in., and across the head in widest part 93 in. 
The teeth, from their great age, are quite denuded of the bony covering 
which encircles the enamelling, leaving the latter quite bare, Bones of 
animals are commonly found in those lake dwellings, 150 cart-loads 
having been removed from the Dunshaughlin crannoge, with the head 
and teeth, two bronze spear-heads, a blue glass bead, with white 
enamelled concentric lines, and another of similar type, but with two 
bronze rings attached, (this may have been used as the pendant of 
a bronze pin or an ear-ring) ; a bronze brooch, hollow in the centre, 
which evidently held a setting and a bronze pin. These, with a rude 
specimen of pottery, which may have been used as a crucible, were all 
found in this crannoge. Mr. Day also shewed a very fine bronze fibula 
brooch, reversible—both sides being ornamented—the back having an 
arrow-head and fern-leaf pattern, and the remains of gilding. The front 
is embossed with a fine interlaced ornament, and the pin, where jg clasps 
the ring part, is enriched with a scroll device. This brooch measures 
3 in. in the clear, the pin being 6 in. long. It was found on the northern 
shore of Lough Neagh, in reclaimed land, and is a remarkably fine speci- 
men. With this was shewn an armlet of light-green glass, believed to 
be unique. ‘There is a fragment of a similar bracelet in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 


ESSEX ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 26, 1864. A special meeting was held on the sea-shore at Brad- 
well, under the presidency of J. Surron Western, Esq., for the purpose 
of examining some architectural remains of early date, which have been 
recently brought to light by the operations of the South Essex Recla- 
mation Company, now in progress on supposed redeemable land, ex- 
tending from the furthest point of Bradwell, at the mouth of the Black- 
water, and extending southwards along St. Peter’s Sands and Dengie 
Flats. The land at this part belongs to J. O. Parker, Esq., whose 
shore rights the company have purchased for a mile and a half along 
the coast. The actual operations were at first intended to be directed 
to the reclaiming of about 1,500 acres of land; but they have since 
been limited to the securing of about 800. Of these, 80 acres at the 
southerly point have already been inclosed, and secured from the sea. 
Operations were then commenced at the other end, nearest to Black- 
water Bay, bounded on one side by its waters and on the other by the 
German Ocean, a spot traditionally famous in the early history of 
Essex. Here the cultivated lands are protected by sea-walls, and the 
operation of reclamation consists in the erection of similar walls around 
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the flats in front of them, so as to shut out the flow of the tide. To 
effect this it is necessary to have earth from the higher or mainland, 
and a tramway is laid and trucks are employed as in the formation of 
a railway embankment. For this purpose excavations were commenced 
on the side of a field, at one end of which stands an ecclesiastical-look- 
ing building, supposed to have been connected with the lost city and 
military works, known as the chapel of St. Peter-on-the-Walls, but 
now used as a barn; and while antiquaries had been looking out at sea 
for the site of Ithancester, and tradition asserted that formerly ruined 
pillars were to be seen there at low water, the navvies laid bare part 
of the foundations of important buildings in the solid land. This 
coming to the knowledge of Mr. Parker, he stayed, for a time at least, 
the hand of destruction, and at once had men set to work to make ex- 
cavations higher in the field, whose labours soon laid bare other parts 
of the massive walls of what had evidently been a considerable fortress, 
and enabled its shape to be traced. The site of a Roman camp was 
also shewn by the discovery of various articles, in some cases trivial, 
but deeply interesting as the remains of the once imperial masters of 
this island; and the skeletons of Roman soldiers, and others apparently 
slain in battle, were also found. 

A more numerous company having assembled than could well have 
been expected, when the difficulty of reaching this remote spot is 
considered, Mr. Parker read a paper, the substance of which was as 
follows :— 


“From my very boyhood I have always regarded these remains with the greatest 
veneration, and, so far as I could prevent it, have never allowed a stone to be re- 
moved; but I have often looked forward to the day when, other more prominent 
and accessible objects of interest having come under the notice of the Society, the 
remains at Bradwell-juxta-Mare might claim its attention. 

“ Other and ruthless hands have, however, recently laid bare that which I could 
have wished to be subjected to the careful exploration of the archeologist. The 
spade of the navvy and the roll of the tip-wagon have lately invaded a spot which 
for centuries had been left comparatively undisturbed, and have threatened to 
remove every vestige that remained to us. 

“It then became necessary, through your Secretary, to call a special meeting of 
the Society, that what had been brought to light by the recent excavations might 
be inspected, and that such traces as yet remain might be examined and recorded 
before their very existence up to the present day might become mere matter of 
tradition and history. 

“Some years ago, on the passing of the South Essex Estuary Inclosure Act, I 
obtained the insertion ofa clause that the structure called St. Peter’s Chapel should 
not be damaged or interfered with, but this has not been sufficient to restrain the 
company from removing the soil from the neighbourhood of the building, and 
causing the devastation which has recently taken place. 

“In the presence of those who have given frequent and careful attention to such 
matters, and who are so well able on the spot to judge for themselves, it is hardly 
worth while for me to give expression to my own preconceived opinions, or to enter 
upon any disquisition as to whether we now stand upon the site of the Othona of 
the Romans, the Ithancester of the Saxons,—as to the date of the erection or the 
purposes for which the ancient building called St. Peter’s Chapel was originally 
constructed, or as to who have been in past ages the successive occupiers of these 
venerable ruins. Suffice to say that it would seem to be abundantly clear, from its 
position, from its form and construction, as well as from the materials of which it 
is built, no less than from such relics as have been found about the place, that it 
was originally one of those fortresses or camps erected on the coast by the Roman 
invaders of Britain for the purpose of maintaining their footing in the country, and 
keeping up their communications with their own nation. 

“If, as I am inclined to believe, at the period of its earliest occupation, the sea 
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flowed up to the foot of the projecting ridge of land upon which the castrum was 
built—nothing could be better chosen for the double purpose of defence from attack 
by land and ready communication with the sea. 

“So far as the foundations can be traced at the present day the station would 
seem to have comprised an area of about three acres, defended towards the land on 
its southern, western, and northern sides, by walls of enormous thickness, and with 
an external fosse, now nearly filled up, On the seaward or eastern side it would 
appear to have been open, like Richborough, or at all events not inclosed by a con- 
tinuous wall of masonry. Such excavations as have recently been made would 
seem to favour this notion. They shew no continuous line of foundations on the 
eastern side, but they have, nevertheless, brought to light abundant evidence of the 
rude encampment of the Roman soldiery, where, in the removal of the soil, the 
successive falls of earth have revealed a sectional view of the pits or holes in which 
the decayed vegetable matter, the ashes of the camp-fires, the bones of cattle, goats, 
and swine, and the general refuse of the station, were from day to day deposited. 
Around them, but in the more solid portions of the soil, are found in various parts 
human remains; some in apparently perfect skeletons, and of unusual stature ; 
some in scattered bones; but in all cases where the skulls have been turned up, with 
but few exceptions, they were those of men in the full vigour of life; and may we 
— conclude them to have been the young soldiers of the picked cohorts of 

me 

“The histories of Essex tell us of some large portions of the walls having re- 
mained standing in bygone days, but it is quite clear that nothing more than what 
is now standing has been extant in the memory of the present or the past genera- 
tion. They tell us, too, of St. Peter’s Chapel having been used in early times as 
a chapel of ease to the parish of Bradwell. But it is for the learned to determine 
whether this structure ever formed part of the original camp, or was erected in 
after days out of the materials of the more ancient walls of the ruined fortress, for 
the purposes of religion.” 


The Rev. F. Spurrell, Rector of Faulkbourn, then read some ‘‘ Notes 
on the Karly Building on the Shore commonly called the Chapel of 
St. Pet.r-ad-Murum,” in which he spoke with doubt as to the age and 
original purpose of the structure, but on the whole he was disposed to 
regard it as a Norman edifice, perhaps built soon after the Conquest. 

“Tt certainly has some of the peculiar features of Norman work on the exterior, 
and, excepting what appear to be later insertions of windows inside, there are no 
features of any other distinct style in the interior. What its original use was, 
therefore, I do not now pretend to determine; but in the absence of more informa- 
tion upon the subject we may perhaps be content now to call this interesting build- 
ing by its traditionay name, and assign it to be the Norman chapel of St. Peter-at- 
the-Wall at Bradwell-near-the-Sea.” ‘ 


The Rev. Guy Bryan noticed various passages in different writers, 
from Bede down to Norden, in which the planting of Christianity in 
that place was noticed, and references made to that building. 

Mr. Chancellor expressed himself as disposed to join issue with 
Mr. Spurrell as to the age of the building, and he proceeded to notice 
some of the points in it, and observed he could not help thinking it 
must be of later date than the Norman. It was erected with the 
débris of Roman buildings, but the building itself was not of the 
Roman period. He noticed the buttresses, the windows, and other 
parts, and the circumstance that the style of the Norman period might 
be retained in this corner of the county, while in other parts of the 
kingdom the style was very far advanced, as proofs of what he had 
said about the date. As to the purposes of the building, he thought 
there was evidence of its being of an ecclesiastical character. He 
noticed the possible position of the tower, and the probability that there 
had been a double arch at the east end. 

Gent. Mac, 1865, Vor, I. K 
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The Rev. R. J. Warner expressed his regret at hearing the observa- 
tions that had been made, as he had always looked on this interesting 
object in his parish as, if not Roman, Saxon. He hoped they would 


be able to prove that it was at least Saxon. 
Mr. Parker also hoped with Mr. Warner that this was the church 


built by the good Bishop Cedd. 
Mr. Spurrell then read some ‘“‘ Notes on the Roman Remains at Brad- 


well-on-Sea,” from which we can only quote his description of the 
discoveries and remains made known in the summer of 1864 :— 


“ All that has been discovered has been dug out of the ground which is outside 
this raised land [on which the company were assembled], and between it and the 
sea-shore ; and without entering upon the history of how this part became more 
elevated than the subjoining land, of which it is understood there is some account 
to be given, let us proceed to follow the course of the excavation by beginning at 
one of the most interesting places on the south side. It is a piece of wall about 
22 ft. long and 5 ft. high, and a most indisputable piece of Roman work, consisting 
of layers of squared stones in courses of three rows each, alternately with courses of 
tiles of four or five rows each: the mortar is intensely hard; there are sets-off, 
the widest being at the base, and apparently it has been a boundary wall or part 
of a foundation of a house. This piece is perfect, and ought to be preserved entire, 
and it is deeply to be regretted that already the underneath part has been sub- 
tracted, so that there is danger of the wall falling down, to its entire destruction. 
The soil adjacent cannot fail to be noticed, on account of its being made up 
entirely of broken materials and rubbish—clearly implying that other buildings 
had existed here before this particular wall had been built. Turning the corner 
and passing northward parallel with the shore, we come to other pieces of similar 
wall, and on comparing them with the large piece they all appear to form part of 
the inclosure of a square, so that probably a wall went entirely round this field on 
which the chapel stands. Whether or not there is anything concealed within the 
square enclosure, such as tesselated pavements or ruins of houses, the further 
workings of the reclaiming company will shew in time. Here and there are 
found heaps of oyster-shells, and quantities of broken pottery, as well Samian as 
piec:s of grey pottery, and bones and ashes, all being, as I have found at other 
Roman back-doors, the contents of the Roman dusthole. One peculiar feature of 
the things discovered is the very large quantities of human skeletons, of which 
some are plainly enough Roman. These are found almost close to the wall, buried 
only about 2 ft. deep, and, I believe, in every case a Roman coin lies close to the 
ribs, as if it had been placed at the burial within the hands, or under the tongue 
of the deceased, as more usual, and in time, by the decay of the body, it had fallen 
through. There can be little doubt that this was in accordance with the heathen 
custom of placing a piece of money there for the mythological Charon, to pay him 
for ferrying the soul of the deceased over the Styx. Some of the other skeletons 
are however not Roman, and in one place were found five perfect skeletons, all 
laid out at full length, but somewhat in confusion, and with the faces downwards ; 
these were, probably, the bodies of persons killed in fighting, and were most likely 
Saxon, or their Danish aggressors. Among the coins found are some of the follow- 
ing emperors: — Constantius, Constantinus, Gallienus, Carausius, aud Julian. 
These can be deciphered, but others are totally obliterated. A bracelet, too, 
is reported to me, and some other small trifle. A notice of the curious layer of 
sea-weed, evidently deposited long ago, closes the enumeration of the discoveries. 

“In face of all these proofs of Roman and subsequent occupation, and in the 
absence of any other spot having been found to possess a better claim, either by 
tradition. or the discovery of positive remains, perhaps it will now be allowed 
that the object of this paper is attained, and the present opportunity may be 
taken to assume henceforward as a welcome fact that this is the actual site of the 
city of Othona.” 


After an examination of the various articles discovered, the company 
proceeded to visit the excavations—first those of the navvies, none of 
whom, however, were there, the woiks being at present stopped, and 
tl.en to those made by Mr. Parker. The whole place teemed with 
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the uncovered remains and proofs of former occupation: in one part 
was a large quantity of oyster-shells, still whole and firm, which had 
been turned up from a considerable depth, and not unreasonably be- 
lieved to be those of the oysters eaten by the Roman soldiers when 
they lived in the camp, or loitered on the battlements above. The 
walls of the fort could be clearly traced from the shore up the field ; 
they appear to have been admirably built upon a set-off platform, and 
were fifteen feet in thickness. It was stated that Mr. Parker intends 
to have the whole of the space cleared, and the site mapped. The 
party then returned to Bradwell, and after a glance at the village 
church, which is under restoration, dined at the “‘ King’s Head’’ Inn, 
T. Sutton Western, Esq., in the chair. 


EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 6. The quarterly meeting was held at the College-hall, Exeter, 
the Right Hon. the Eart or Devon in the chair. 

There was a good attendance of members, and a report was read by 
Lieut.-Col. Harding, one of the Honorary Secretaries, from which we 
make the following extracts :— 


“Your Committee are desirous of engaging the attention of the meeting to an 
interesting article in the last number of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazine, entitled 
‘Archeology in Kent,’ which contains not only an account of the entire restora- 
tion of the long-desecrated church in Dover Castle, but states that it was princi- 
pally effected by the exertions of the Kent Archeological Society. In 1856 it 
was contemplated by the Government to remove this interesting and remarkable 
church, and erect with the materials a chapel for the troops. A strong repre- 
sentation from the Kent Society had the effect of staying the destroyer’s hand, 
and the church has been restored in its pure and perfect state, under the able 
direction of G. G. Scott, Esq., and your Committee refer all their hearers to his 
interesting report.” 

“Your Committee must not omit to notice the great alteration and improve- 
ment that has taken place in Bishops Tawton Church. It has been before men- 
tioned in this Society’s Transactions that the restoration of the north aisle of 
this church was undertaken in 1849, when a mural painting of St. Christopher 
and St. Michael was discovered on the north wall, the former being as usual 
opposite the south entrance. At the present time the chancel is being rebuilt ; 
new windows, to be filled with memorial glass, have been put in, and the nave 
generally restored. Your Committee have a great interest in speaking of this 
parish church, from the beauty of its situation, and the general appearance of the 
church and steeple, as well as from early associations, as having been the residence 
of our two first Devon bishops, Leofricus and Osbertus. The former was from an 
illustrious family in Burgundy. He had formed an acquaintance with Edward 
the Confessor, who afterwards appointed him his chaplain, and gave to him an 
estate now called Holcombe (or Hollow-Combe), in the parish of Dawlish, Devon ; 
the original grant is still preserved in the archives of Exeter Cathedral. He died 
in 1073. The second, Osbert, was by birth a Norman, and brother to William 
Fitz-Osbern, Earl of Hereford. He is said to have been murdered in his way to 
Crediton in 1103, but his last biographer, the Rev. Dr. Oliver, says :—‘ Blindness 
and bodily infirmity prevented this venerable prelate from assisting at the Council 
holden in London in the autumn of 1102; late in the ensuing year he meekly sur- 
rendered his soul to God.’” 

“Since your Committee’s last meeting the Society have made an excursion to 
Collumpton, Kentisbeare Priory, Broadhembury, Hembury Fort, and the ancient 
and interesting residence of Grange, the seat of Edward Drewe, Esq.; a day not 
only of usefulness, but one of more than ordinary pleasure and interest. 

“As regards Kentisbeare, the church affords ample means of enquiry, and the 
edifice cannot be surveyed without feelings of gratification. It consists of chancel, 
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nave, and south aisle, with a west tower of two stages. On the south of the 
chancel is the Whyting, now Bradfield Chantry, in which there is a plain piscina 
in the south wall. The eastern capital bears the arms of John Whyting, of Wood, 
in this parish (Argent, a bend wavy cottised sable) the founder of the chantry and 
south aisle in Henry the Eighth’s time. He was a wool-merchant, and the 
emblem of his occupation, the wool-packers’ arms (Sable, a wool-pack argent), 
occupies one of the sides, on another the arms of the merchants of the Staple, and 
on the fourth a ship, indicative of foreign traffic. 

“On the south side of this chantry chapel is a high tomb, erected in memory of 
the said John Whyting and Ann his wife, daughter and heir of Peter Pauncefoot. 
On the top slab were formerly their effigies in brass, with shields of arms occupying 
each angle. These beautiful brasses were stolen from the church in February, 
1847 ; and although a reward was offered for their recovery, they have never since 
been heard of. The removal was effected with some sharp instrument, and a prac- 
tised hand, as not the slightest evidence remains of any force having been used. 
As neither lock nor glass was broken to gain entrance to the church, and all the 
doors were found locked in the morning as they had been left overnight, it must 
always leave a suspicion that the thieves did not come from a long distance. The 
brasses have been ably described by W. R. Crabbe, Esq., in his interesting papers 
on Devonshire Brasses, and the effigies, preserved by rubbings, have been pub- 
lished in the Society’s Transactions. 

“On the north side of this chantry is another high tomb, erected in memory of 
Lady Mary Guilford, daughter of Sir Robert Wotton, Knt., of Kent, whose second 
husband was Sir Gawen Carew. 

“On the north wall of the chancel is a marble monument, erected in memory of 
the Rev. G. W. Scott, Rector of Kentisbeare, who died in 1830, aged 26, on which 
are some beautiful lines, believed to be written by Sir Walter Scott.” 


J. Hayward, Esq., read a paper entitled “ Notes on some of the 
Churches of Jersey.” He said :— 


“The peculiar character of the churches must strike every one on visiting the 
beautiful and fertile island of Jersey, differing as they do materially from anything 
witnessed in England; he will remark the great simplicity of form, their central 
towers capped for the most part with plain four-sided spires, and whftre the old 
windows have not been replaced with common deal sashes, the Flamboyant cha- 
racter of the tracery points at once to the continental origin of the architecture. 
On entering the buildings, the total absence of timber in their construction is re- 
markable. The roofs are simple pointed vaults with projecting bands thereon, 
which sometimes run down to the floor, and at others are rudely stopped above 
the arches which separate the nave or chancel from the aisle. The piers are low 
massive cylindrical columns, and the arches are pointed, and consist generally of 
two orders of chamfers. The pews and galleries in these churches are formed in 
a most extraordinary manner, and twenty-five or thirty years ago you would have 
looked in vain for an altar, while the chancels were filled with pews invariably 
facing westwards, with perhaps a gallery at the east end. The communion was 
celebrated on a mahogany dining-table, which a writer in the ‘ Ecclesiologist’ has 
rather irreverently called ‘an oyster-board,’ and standing under the central tower 
and close to the puipit. Happily, a better spirit has arisen during the last few 
years. A desire of restoring their old churches is now felt, and a strong hope 
exists that ere long every church in the island will be formed, with some attempt 
at least, towards proper ritual arrangements. 

“Much might be said on the early history of Jersey, but to glance merely at 
some of the leading points, I would remark that there seems to be little doubt that 
the Channel Islands, to the period of the Norman Conquest, were inhabited by the 
same races as those who peopled the adjoining continent. Many Druidical® re- 





e “When the Town-hill at St. Helen’s was levelled in Aug. 1785, on which 
Fort Regent has been erected, (a rock of considerable extent, and rising about 
150 ft. above high-water mark,) the labourers laid bare the remains of a Druidical 
temple, which the States presented to the then Governor of the island, General 
Conway: they were removed to his seat in Berkshire, where he caused them to be 
re-erected in their original order. A coin of the Roman Emperor Claudius was 
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mains have been found, and they are described and figured in Ahier’s Tableaux 
Historiques de la Civilisation 4 Jersey. The island came under the sway of the 
Romans, who called it ‘Caesarea Insula,’? a name now curiously applied to the 
modern omnibus of the island. Sites of Roman camps are still visible, and many 
Roman arms and coins have been discovered. The inhabitants are said to have 
been converted to Christianity by Marculphus, or Marcouf, in 540, and the hermit 
St. Helerius‘, his disciple, gives name to St. Helier’s, the principal town in the 
island. He came to Jersey in 555, and was killed in 559. It is also said that the 
following year the Abbey of St. Helier’s was built on the site where the Elizabeth 
Castle stands. The only remains of this ancient building are some rude kind of 
cell s _— called ‘the Hermitage,’ which name is applied to the rock on which 
it is built. 

“It is well known that Jersey formed a part of the Duchy of Normandy, and 
became an English possession through William the Conqueror, and many Jersey 
men are recorded by Robert Wace, an inhabitant of the island, as having joined in 
the conquest of England; among them were the Seigneurs of Rosel and Carteret, 
whose descendants still possess their ancient fiefs and manors. 

“The island was divided into the twelve existing parishes probably about the 
close of the eleventh or commencement of the twelfth century, which is evidenced 
by the following dates of the consecration of churches in the island & :— 


St. Brelade, May 27, 1111. St. Peter, Jan. 29, 1167. 

St. Martin, June 4, 1116. St. Laurence, Jan. 4, 1199. 

St. Clement, Sept. 29, 1117. St. Mary, Oct. 5, 1320. 

St. Ouen, Sept. 4, 1130. St. Martin (Grouville), Aug. 25, 1322. 
St. Saviour, May 30, 1154. St. John, Aug. 1, 1341. 

Holy Trinity, Sept. 8, 1163. St. Helier, Aug. 15, 1341 %. 


“The greater part, if not all, the Jersey churches consisted of a nave, chancel 
and central tower, and probably in some instances they had transepts. The 
masonry of these early buildings differs materially from that of the later work 
engrafted upon them. It consists of small stones, among which beach-worn pebbles 
are plentifully interspersed; and as the same kind of construction is seen in the 
spires, it may be fairly inferred that the towers generally (for there are some 
exceptions) were integral parts of the original buildings. In these early towers 
the arches opening into the body of the church are pointed and perfectly plain— 
that is, without any moulding or chamfer, except in some cases a very rude 








found at the same time and place. There are still some Druidical remains in 
a field near the small village of Anne-ville, in the parish of St. Martin’s; and 
others in the same parish, at some distance further to the north, near Rosel Bay. 
These remains bear the name of ‘ Poquelayes,’ derived, it is supposed, from two 
old Gallic or Celtic words, pouqua, or pouqui, ‘a fairy,’ and lech, leh, or lee, 
‘a flat stone.’ 

f “The Northmen, in one of their ferocious descents upon Jersey, cruelly 
murdered the holy man St. Helerius (famed for his piety and austerity of life, 
and Frenchified into St. Helier) under circumstances that gained him the re- 
putation of a martyr. He was beatified after his violent death, and became 
St. Helier in the Roman Catholic Calendar. The cell of this hermit is built half- 
way up the rock, called the Hermitage, and on the left side is the saint’s scooped- 
out bed and his pillow of stone, upon which are yet imaginary stains of the 
eremite’s blood. Its masonry is of small stones, and is altogether proclaiment of 
far antiquity. 

® “The Bull of Pope Alexander VI. for transferring Jersey and the other islands 
from the see of Coutance to the diocese of Winchester, bears date Feb. 15, 1499, 
but it did not take effect until 1565. 

h «These parishes were subdivided into vingtaines, or scores, supposed to be so 
called from having originally contained twenty houses. The divisions consisted 
of from two to six in each parish, amounting in all to fifty-two vingtaines. 
Previously to the building of these churches, there existed in the island an abbey 
and four priories, and numerous small chapels (said to be upwards of twenty) 
scattered about the country, and raised during the sixth and seventh centuries ; 
they were dependent on the great religious houses in Normandy. 
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impost; a plain groin fills up the space between the arches, and generally there 
was no staircase or even doorway into the stage above the groin. A curious 
exception to this is seen at St. Ouen’s, where an internal flight of steps is built on 
the south side of the nave, by which access is had to the upper part of the tower, 
bat it is doubtful if this was the original purpose of these steps, as the opening 
from them into the tower is not arched, but consists of a rude perforation through 
the solid masonry. It seems more probable they were built for access to the rooi- 
loft, which in this church was apparently of stone. In later towers a regular 
turret staircase is to be found, as at St. Helier’s, which, as well as St. Saviour’s, 
was built in the fourteenth century; they are without spires. In most cases the 
wiudows of these early churches have been replaced with later Flamboyant work, 
but where they remain they consist principally of single-light openings, with 
round or pointed arches, having chamfers on the outside and wide splays within. 

“ About the commencement of the fourteenth century the old churches were 
enlarged by the addition of aisles; and it is worthy of remark that these additions 
appear to have been made more to the chancels than to the naves. At Trinity 
Church they consist of a chancel aisle and a transept, both on the north side, and 
it is clear that the transept is of this later period from the fact of the opening 
into it from the tower having columnar responds and a double chamfer-arch, 
instead of the square jambs and arches which open into the nave and chancel, 
The arcades between the aisles, and the earlier parts of the churches, consist 
almost invariably of short cylindrical columns and double chamfered pointed 
arches, which have very much of the general character of transition work between 
the Romanesque and Early Pointed styles. The walls of the old churches were 
generally from three to four feet in thickness; and as the lower parts of the vaults 
were of the same substance, the arches which replaced the walls were necessarily 
made of the like thickness, and the substance of the columns nearly as great. 

“An exception to the usual form of cylindrical pillars and double chamfered 
arch, which is their general character, is found in the chancel aisle of St. Lawrence, 
where there are octagonal piers and moulded arches which die into the piers. 

“In Trinity Church two arches of the aisle have been thrown into one of 
elliptical form, to the great injury of the character of the church. The wall 
across the nave was built to form a chamber for the parish gun, and I bélieve that 
formerly a part of every church in the island was so appropriated. Recently 
an arsenal has been built in each parish for the purpose of receiving the arms. 

“A desire for restoration is now, however, being felt, and the clergy are gene- 
rally promoting it; but I was grieved to hear that in one case, where neglect has 
prevailed more than usual, even to the extent of one of the passages of the church 
being without any kind of flooring, and consisting of bare earth, the Rector on 
being applied to for his aid and sanction to the restoration of his church, said his 
care was wholly for the souls of his flock, and nothing for the fabric or ornament 
of the material building. 

“Ido not think there is a single old font to be found in the island, except at 
_ St. Brelade’s Church, where a very rude one was to be seen, but not, I believe, 
used, as it was placed in the porch. 

“A writer in the ‘ Ecclesiologist’ has referred to what he calls ‘low-side win- 
dows’ in the nave of Trinity Church, but at the time of visiting Jersey I had 
either never seen the remark, or forgotten having done so. I contess I attached 
no importance to these windows, but had regarded them merely as openings for 
lighting that part of the church which was divided off to receive the parish gun. 
They had no appearance of antiquity, but I must still regret my attention was not 
more directed to them.” 


An interesting discussion arose out of the reading of the foregoing 
paper, after which the thanks of the meeting were voted to the noble 
chairman, and the meeting separated. 
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CONWAY. 


Srr,—On the floor of the chancel of 
Conway Church is a stone thus cir- 
cumscribed :— 

«John Brickdall, Clerck, was Vicar in 
Conway 38 years. He was interred 
under this stone the 14 day of May, 
A°.D. 1607*.” 

-The stone is divided into quarters, 
having the initials I. B., a death’s-head 
and cross-bones. Beneath are two small 
brasses. On one of them is a shield, 
charged with a chevron between three 
sheaves of arrows. The other contains 
this inscription :— 

“Under this stone, 14 May, 1607, 
was interred John Brickdall, Clerk, who 
was Vicar in Conway 38 years. His 
ancestor, Thomas Brickdall, was the 
first governor of Conway Castle, 1292.” 


This monumental inscription is not 





* He was probably a relative of Nicholas 
Robinson, Bishop of Bangor, whose mother 
was Ellen, daughter of Wm. Brickdale, Esq. 

Thomas Brickdall, weaver, of Conway, occurs 
18 Hen. VIII., when Mr. Humphrey Brickdall 
was made a burgess of that town; Hugh 
Byrkedale (also called Brykedale) was one of 
the stewards of the mills of Conway 22 
Hen. VIII., at which time Thomas Byrkedale 
occurs as grinding wheat and malt at the 
mills. 

The following persons of this name were 
beneficed in Anglesey:—Humphrey Brigdale, 
Rector of Liangeinwen, June 5, 1564, (Row- 
lands’ Mona Antiqua, 344); Richard Brigdal, 
Rector of Llanddyfnan, Sept. 26, 1565, (Ibid., 
339); Rich. Brigdale, Rector of Llanddeusant, 
Jan. 3, 1591, (Ibid., 337). 

On the north side of the altar of the church 
of Llanwr-t is a small brass commemorating 
William Brickdale, of Pentoyn, Clerk, Vicar 
of Llanwrst, Precentor of Bangor, Canon of 
St. Asaph, Rector of Llanedr, and Chaplain to 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, who was buried Oet. 
15, 1690. Thereon are the arms of Brickdale, 
and the motto “‘ Fide et fortitudine.”’ 


noticed in the Rev. Robert Williams’s 
“ History and Antiquities of the Town 
of Aberconwy and its Neighbourhood»,” 
(Denbigh, 8vo., 1835.) 

Burke‘ states that Thomas Brickdale, 
of a Lancashire family, was the first 
governor of Conway Castle. On the 
other hand, Pennant‘ and Mr. Williams® 
say that William Sikun was the first 
governor. By an instrument dated 
Carnarvon, Oct. 23, 12 Edw. I. (1284), 
the King granted £150 to William 
Sikun for keeping the castle of Aber-. 
conway‘: and it is observable that in 
or about 1312 Llewelin Bromfield, Bi- 
shop of St. Asaph, addressed letters to 
Edward II. and the Earl of Cornwall 
stating that William Cygons, constable 
of Conway, was confined by illness, and 
desiring that his son John might suc- 
ceed him’. It is tolerably clear that 
this William Cygons is the person else- 
where called Sikun, and the statement 
that Thomas Brickdale was the first 
governor can hardly be regarded as 
authentic. 

The subjoined notes relative to this 
most interesting place are offered by 
way of supplement to Mr. Williams’s 
History. 

Edward I. was at Conway March 25 
and 26, and April 4 and 5, 1283". It 





b Mr. Williams is also author of that most 
useful compilation ‘‘ A Biographical Dictionary 
of Eminent Welshmen,” (Llandovery, 8vo., 
1852). 

¢ Landed Gentry, ed. 1862, p. 149. 

4 Tour in Wales, ii. 313. 

e Hist. of Aberconwy, 24. 

f Ayloffe’s Calendar of Charters, 92. 

& Collect. Topogr. et Geneal., ii. 266. 

h Federa, new edit., i, 626—628, 
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was at Conway in the same year that 
Reginald de Grey, Justice of Chester, 
on the King’s behalf, received from cer- 
tain Welshmen the piece of the precious 
wood of the cross called by the Welsh 
Crossencyt, which had belonged to Lew- 
elin, prince of Wales‘. William de 
Winchelsey, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
did homage at Conway to the King, 
from whom he received the temporalties 
of his see“, There are royal instruments 
dated at Conway Feb. 10, 1294-5, and 
April 6, 12951. 

Henry IV., very shortly after his ac- 
cession, appointed Sir Henry Percy the 
younger (Hotspur) constable of Conway 
Castle. The Welsh took it, and he had 
to reduce it by force. The indenture 
for its surrender was ratified by the 
Privy Council July 5, 1401. It appears 
not to have been preserved, but its 
tenor may be collected from a letter 
written to Percy by William ap Tudor 
on behalf of himself and his brother 
Rys™. On April 19, 1402, £200 was 
paid to Henry Percy as a reward for 
continuing the siege round the castle 
for four weeks immediately after the 
rebels took it, at his own costs, without 
the assistance of any one but the people 
of the country". 

Twelve prisoners taken at Meux de 
Bray, in France, were on July 6, 1422, 
delivered at the Tower of London to Sir 
John Bolde, governor of Conway Castle, 
to which place they were conducted by 
him. He took them back to the Tower 
of London on November 9 following?. 

An Act of Resumption passed 28 Hen. 
VI., contains a proviso in favour of 
grants to William Bradford and Thomas 
Kendall of the office of keeping the 
king’s armour within his four castles of 
North Wales, namely, Conway, Carnar- 
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von, Beaumaris, and Hardelagh, with 
the wages and fees of old time due and 
accustomed?, 

The castle was granted by Henry VI., 
on March 15, 1453-4, to Edward Prince 
of Wales4; in 1460 the same king 
granted it to Richard, Duke of York, 
and on July 7, 1471, Edward IV. granted 
it to his son Edward, Prince of Wales‘. 

On May 15, 1483, the Privy Council 
of Edward V. despatched a letter to 
Hugh Bulkeley, deputy constable of the 
castle and deputy mayor of the town, 
to avoid from the possession thereof, and 
to suffer the Duke of Buckingham to 
occupy the keeping of the castle. A 
letter was also sent to William Bulke- 
ley, Esq., to stir and move Hugh his 
son to avoid from the possession of the 
castle, and to deliver it to the Duket. 
The grant of the office of constable of 
the castle and town to Henry, Duke 
of Buckingham, for life, is dated the 
following day". It was renewed by 
Richard III. on July 13 in the same 
year*. 

The grant for his life of the office of 
constable of the castle and captain of 
the town to Thomas Tunstall, one of 
the Esquires of the king’s body, bears 
date Nov. 30, 1 Ric. III., (14837). 

James I., on March 30, 1603, granted 
to Sir Edward and Richard Herbert, on 
the surrender of Robert Berridge and 
Thomas Goodman, the office of chief 
forester of Snowdon Forest, the con- 
stableship of Conway Castle, and the 
stewardship of the king’s lands parcel 
of Bardney Monastery, co. Carnarvon, 
for their lives*. 

In a letter of the time of James L., 
written at the entreaty of a Mr. Hug- 
gen, it is stated that “the king’s castle 
of Conway, in the county of Carnarvon, 





i Federa, new edit., i. 630. 

k Cooper’s Winchelsea, 23. 

| Federa, new edit., i. 816, 818, 819. 

™ Nicolas’s Proc. Privy Council, i. 145, 147. 
The pardon of William ap Tudor and others, 
dated July 18, is in Rymer (viii. 209), 

= Devon’s Excheq. Issues, 283. 

° Nicolas’s Proc. Privy Council, ii. 335, iii. 
81; Devon’s Excheq. Issues, 374, 379; Rymer, 
x. 225. 


ot 


P Rot. Parl., v. 198, 

4 Ibid., 291. 

¥ Ibid., 380. 

* Ibid., vi. 10. 

t Nichols’ Grants of Edw. V., 5. 

« Rot. Parl.,1 Edw. V.,m. 9; Nichols’ Grants 
of Edw. V., 9, 32. 

* Rot. Parl., 1 Ric. IIT., p. 1, m. 15, 16, 

y Ibid., m. 24. 

« Green’s Cal, Dom. St. Pap., Jas. I., i. 207. 
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is in great ruin and decay, whereof the 
greater part hath been downe and un- 
inhabitable for manie ages past ; the rest 
of the tymber supporting the roofe is 
all, or for the most parte, rotten and 
growth daylie by wet more and more in 
decay, no man having dwelt in anie part 
thereof these thirty years passed; the 
leades are for a great part gone, the 
mayne wall being of a ragged, hard, 
and small stone, is of no value or worth; 
there is no land confessed to belong 
thereto, without the wall thereof; within 
it is of a small compass, builded on a 
rocke, pile wyse*.” Some of the state- 
ments in this letter must be received 
with caution. 

On March 24, 1626-7, Charles L, in 
consideration of a fine of £100, granted 
the castle to Edward Lord Conway, 
Viscount Killultah” and his heirs, at 
the reserved rent of 6s. 8d. per annum, 
and on May 22 following the Lord 
Treasurer Marlborough and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer addressed a let- 
ter to Henry, Lord Herbert, stating 
that Lord Killultah had purchased the 
castle from the commissioners for the 
sale of the king’s lands, and requesting 
Lord Herbert to yield up possession to 
him’. 

On March 29, 1644, Prince Rupert, 
as Captain-General under his Highness 
Prince Charles, addressed a letter to Sir 
John Owen, Colonel-General of the town 
and castle of Conway, authorizing him 
to collect the contributions of certain 
hundreds for the support and maintain- 
ing of that garrison and town’. 

Reference may also be made to a 
letter to the Prince from Archbishop 
Williams, dated Conway, Jan. 29, 
1644-5°. 

There are extant various letters writ- 
ten by Major-General Thomas Mytton, 
relating to the siege of Conway Castle 





* Halliwell’s Family Excursions in North 
Wales, 109, 

> Bruce’s Cal. Dom. St. Pap. Chas L,, ii, 107, 
and see pp. 16, 494, 

© Ibid., 186, 

@ Warburton’s Prince Rupert, ii. 401. 

* Ibid., iii. 55, and see pp. 9, 10. 
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by the forces under his command‘, as 
also the articles of surrender’, 

The House of Commons on March 8, 
1646-7, resolved that the castle of Con- 
way should be kept a garrison, with fifty 
men in it"; on the 25th of the same 
month the House voted that Col. Carter 
should be continued governor, and on 
August 2, 1648, the House ordered that 
the garrison of Conway should be made 
up 120 men‘. 

Thomas Kynaston was governor in 
Feb., 1654-5. There is a letter from 
him to the Lord Protector, dated the 
24th of that month, respecting certain 
cavaliers who had been discovered plot- 
ting against the State. One of them, 
Edward Williams, of Conway, had been 
committed to the county gaol on a charge 
of high treason, whilst John Evans, of 
Tremorva, and Thomas Davies of Caer- 
hine, had been held to bail in £500 each 
for their appearance when required. 
Nicholas Bayley, of Croswen, who was 
also implicated, does not appear to have 
been molested!, having made a confes- 
sion to the Protector on January 28th 
preceding™. Kynaston refers to letters 
he had received by the last post from 
Lord Lambert, desiring his double dili- 
gence in securing the garrison com- 
mitted to his charge, and attributes the 
discovery of the conspirators to Spencer, 
the postmaster of Conway, formerly 
ensign to Col. Carter. William Stodart, 
a neighbouring justice, examined the 
parties accused. 

Ample materials exist for a life of 
Major-General Thomas Mytton, the cap- 
tor of the castle for the Parliament. He 
was governor of Oswestry, the Isle of 
Anglesey, and Beaumaris, and Vice- 





f MS. Tanner, lix. 471, 493, 562, 575, 580, 
612. One, dated June 15, 1646, is in Parl. 
Hist., xv.2; another, dated Nov. 10 following, 
is in Parl. Hist., xv. 171; and one, dated Dec, 
19, is in Cary’s Civil War, i.177. See as to this 
siege Carlyle’s Cromwell, 2nd edit. i. 304—307, 

& MS. Tanner, lix. 582. 

»b Commons’ Journals, v. 104. 

i Tbid., 125. 

k Ibid., 657. 

1 Thurloe’s State Papers, iii, 166—169. 

m Ibid., 127, see also p. 125. 
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- Admiral of North Wales, and famed 
alike for his valour and humanity. He 
died in November, 1656". 

Additions may be made to the bio- 
graphies°® of Sir John Owen, the Go- 
vernor for the King. He married when 
he was about seventeen years old, 
Janet, daughter of William Vaughan, 
Esq., and widow of John Griffith, Esq.? 
Two letters from Prince Maurice to him 
have been printed‘, as has also an ex- 
traordinary letter from him acknow- 
ledging the favour of the Parliament in 
sparing his lifet. In 1647 Prince Rupert 
invited him to enter the service of the 
King of France’. The heroic Sir Charles 
Lucas, a little before his execution, gave 
his sword to Sir John Owen. It still 
exists, and bears the inscription, “To 
my honoured friend Sir John Owen, by 
whom it will always be carried with 
honour,” or to that effect. He has been 
confounded" with his brother, Colonel 
William Owen, who was captured at 
Nottingham, in August, 1648, at which 
period Sir John was in Windsor Castle 
awaiting his trial for treason*. After 
the Restoration, Sir John was employed 
in manning the royal navy’. 

Some particulars respecting Colonel 
(afterwards Sir John) Carter, the go- 
vernor for the Parliament, may here 
be given. It is said that he served 
behind a draper’s counter previously to 
joining the Parliament army’, in which 





® There is a good account of him in Blake- 
way’s Sheriffs of Shropshire, 122. It may be 
amplified from the Commons’ Journals and 
other obvious sources. 

© Lloyd’s Memoires, 568; Pennant’s Tour 
. in Wales, i. 263; Williams’s Welsh Biogr. Dict. 

P Lewis Dwnn’s Heraldic Visitations of 
Wales, ii. 219. 

4 Warburton’s Prince Rupert, iii. 61. 

* Ibid., 409. * Ibid., 237. 

t Ibid., i. 423, 424. 

« Carlyle’s Cromwell, 2nd edit. i. 424, 427. 

* Fairfax Correspondence, iv. 63—65. As to 
Col. William Owen, see Green’s Cal. Dom. St. 
Pap. Chas. II., i. 90, 249, 442, ii. 169, 180; 
Wotton’s Baronetage, iv. 375; Collect. Topog. 
et Geneal., vii. 92, 317, 319; Warburton’s Prince 
Rupert, ii. 425, iii. 10. : 

y Green’s Cal. Dom. St. Pap. Chas. IL, iii. 
95, iv. 236, 295. 

* John Williams’s Ancient and 
Denbigh, 250. 
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he had attained the rank of colonel be- 
fore April 7, 1646, when he and Captain 
Simkins fell upon the royalist forces 


-near Denbigh, and took divers officers 


and soldiers prisoners with the loss of 
only one on the Parliament side*. On 
December 22 following his accounts 
were referred to a committee, and 
£2,000 was ordered to be paid at Gold- 
smith’s-hall®, In June, 1648, he and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Twisleton defeated 
Sir John Owen, at Llandegai, Sir John 
being taken prisoner with divers others 
of quality and sixty private soldiers‘. 
The Parliament in August voted to him 
and Twisleton £1,000 each*. In 1650 
he was sheriff of Carnarvonshire®. On 
August 28, 1654, he was constituted 
one of the commissioners for ejecting 
scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient 
ministers and schoolmasters in North 





* Whitlock’s Memorials, 206; Parl. Hist., 
xiv. 356. 

>» Commons’ Journals, v. 24, 74; Whitlock’s 
Memorials, 235. 

¢ Whitlock’s Memorials, 307 ; 
Tour in Wales, i. 264. 

4 Commons’ Journals, v. 657 ; Lords’ Journals, 
x. 419, 420. 

¢ During the time he held the office of sheriff 
of this county Major Richard Cheadle was 
convicted, and as it seems executed, for the 
murder of Richard Bulkeley, Esq., on the 
sands opposite Beaumaris, in Feb, 1649-50. 
His trial took place at the Great Sessions for 
Carnarvonshire, held at Conway in August, 
1650, before William Littleton and Edward 
Bulstrode, who reprieved him for eight days. 
On August 11 Col. Rob. Duckinfield wrote to 
Speaker Lenthall stating that Cheadle had done 
great service to the Parliament, that Col. 
Bulkeley, the deceased, was the vilest maiig- 
nant in Wales, and that Bulstrode, one of the 
judges, had acted harshly and partially against 
the Major. On the 15th Parliament ordered 
him to be reprieved for a month, and directed 
the judges to certify the whole truth of the 
matter of fact concerning his trial. Their 
reply to the Speaker is dated Bala, August 23 ; 
in it is this passage: ‘‘ And we think it very 
fitting to do Colonel Carter, the Sheriff of the 
said County, so much right as to inform you 
of his great Care in the Carriage of the Busi- 
ness, and in returning a well-affected and in- 
different Jury.”? This letter cdme before the 
Parliament on Sept. 5, when a motion to con- 
tinue the Major’s reprieve till the next assizes 
was rejected, there being 12 yeas and 24 noes. 
—(Grey on 3rd vol. of Neal’s Puritans, Append., 
pp. 18—22; Commons’ Journals, vi. 455, 464.) 
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Wales‘, and he was one of the members 
for the county of Denbigh in the par- 
liament which assembled September 3 
in that year*. In 1655 he occurs as 
one of the Commissioners for securing 
the peace of the Commonwealth within 
the six counties of North Wales*. He 
was again returned as one of the mem- 
bers for the county of Denbigh to the 
parliament which met September 17, 
1656, and in the same year was a Com- 
missioner for raising assessments in the 
counties of Anglesey, Carnarvon, and 
Denbigh*. In June, 1657, he obtained, 
but not without difficulty and opposition, 
an order for payment of £3,000 in part 
satisfaction of his arrears'. Being then 
of Kinmael, and a knight, he was re- 
turned as sole member for the county of 
Denbigh to the Parliament of January 
27, 1658-9". A party of Cavaliers on 
April 17, 1659, shot him in the shoulder. 
This outrage is specially alluded to in 
a petition to the Protector from the 
Trained Bands of London". He pro- 
moted the Restoration, and on March 
10, 1659-60, was ordered by General 
Monk to employ the people of Denbigh 
to make that castle untenable®. He sat 
in theconvention parliament forthe town 
of Denbigh’. In July, 1660, he obtained 
a grant of the office of steward of the 
manor of Denbigh, with the annual fee 
of £40 6s. 8d.4 On October 24 in the 
same year, he and William Griffiths, 
Esq., were empowered to dismantle the 
castle of Carnarvon’. In November fol- 





f Scobell’s Ordinances, 339. 

8 Willis’s Not. Parl., iii. (2) 268; J. Wil- 
liams’s Records of Denbigh, 80. 

4 Thurloe’s State Papers, iv. 216. 

i Willis’s Not. Parl., iii. (2) 280; J. Wil- 
liams’s Records of Denbigh, 80. 

k Scobell’s Ordinances, 417, 418. 

' Commons’ Journals, vii. 573, 574; Burton’s 
Diary, ii. 304; Fifth Rep. Dep. Keeper Records, 
App. ii. 266. 

m Willis’s Not. Parl., iii. (2) 296 (where 
erroneously called Garter); John. Williams’s 
Records of Denbigh, 70. 

" Burton’s Diary, iv. 463. 

° Green’s Cal. Dom. St. Pap. Chas. IT., i. 488. 

P John Williams’s Records of Denbigh, 72. 

4 Green’s Cal. Dom. St. Pap. Chas. II., 
i. 138, 

* Parry’s Royal Progresses in Wales, 405. 
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lowing he petitioned the House of Com- 
mons for the renewal of a lease from 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
of the impropriation of Gresford in 
Denbighshire. His petition was referred 
to the commissioners who had been ap- 
pointed to treat with the purchasers of 
dean and chapter lands*. In the same 
month he was constituted governor of 
the garrison and fort of Holyheadt. 
On December 16, the inhabitants of 
Anglesey wrote to Robert, Viscount 
Bulkeley, stating that they were pleas- 
ing themselves with their deliverance 
from Sir John Carter’s garrison, which 
was discharged at Beaumaris, when they 
were brought back to slavery by an 
order for fifty soldiers to form a gar- 
rison at Holyhead, where they profaned 
God’s house, and took up the houses 
designed for strangers and passengers, 
who were thus exposed to hardships. 
Such a garrison was expensive and 
needless, the only danger, that of sur- 
prise to the Irish packets-boats, being 
taken away by the peace. If the gar- 
rison was to be continued, they would 
like the officers and soldiers to be loyal 
men". He was sheriff of the county 
of Denbigh, 1665*. On February 18, 
1667-8, was presented to the House 
of Commons a petition from him and 
others against certain parties concerned 
in rescuing Irish cattle and committing 
riots and misdemeanours. He was ex- 
amined at the bar, and William Milward 
and Robert Thelwall, two of the prin- 
cipal delinquents, were ordered to be 
taken into custody by the serjeant-at- 
arms’. He married Catharine, youngest 
daughter of — Holland, of Kinmael, 
and had that estate with her. A wag, 
in allusion to Carter’s old trade, said that 
he had chosen the best piece of Holland 
in the country. John Carter, Esq., 
his descendant, alienated Kinmael about 
1731 to Sir George Wynne, Bart.” 





* Commons’ Journals, viii. 185. 

t Green’s Cal. Dom. St. Pap. Chas. II., 
i. 367. « Tbid., 414. 

x John Williams’s Records of Denbigh, 86. 

y Commons’ Journals, ix. 52. 

z Pennant’s Tour in Wales, ii. 341; Burke’s 
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In or about February 1660-1, Ed- 
ward, Lord Herbert of Chirbury, peti- 
tioned Charles II. for the settlement on 
himself of the offices of chief forester of 
Snowdon, constable of Conway Castle, 
and keeper of the courts, &., of the 
manor of Bardsey, granted by King 
James to his grandfather and father. 
A grant was made to him accordingly*. 

Various letters written in August and 
September, 1665, to Lord Conway on 
the subject of the removal of the lead 
from the castle, have been lately brought 
to light. 

Here we may observe that Mr. Wil- 
liams* and Mr. Halliwell 4 attribute the 
destruction of the castle to the first Vis- 
count Conway, whereas the discredit of 
the proceeding really attaches to the 
third viscount, ultimately created Earl 
of Conway. 

Many particulars respecting the castle 
and walls of Conway may be derived 
from Mr. Hartshorne’s interesting paper 
on Carnarvon Castle*. Mr. Hartshorne 
has also published the roll of the ex- 
penses of the works of Lewelin’s hall in 
Conway Castle, about 31 Edw. I. Nor 
must Mr. John Hicklin’s able lecture on 
Conway Castle be overlooked §. 

The Register and Chronicle of the 
Abbey has been edited for the Camden 
Society by Sir Henry Ellis*. 

When in June, 1284, Edward I. noti- 
fied his intention of restoring the Church 
property which had been destroyed by 
- the war in Wales, he directed that spe- 
cial enquiry should be made with respect 
to the consecration of the cemetery at 
Conway '. 


Landed Gentry, ed. 1846, p, 738. John Wil- 
liams insinuates that Sir John Carter’s children 
were illegitimate: we can find no authority 
for this. 

* Green’s Cal. Dom. St. Pap. Chas. II., 
i. 522. 

> Ibid., iv. 521, 536, 551, 563. 

© Hist. of Aberconwy, 69. 

4 Notes of Family Excursions in North 
Wales, 110. 

e Arch, Journ., vii. 237 — 265, 

f Arch. Cambrensis, 2nd ser., v. 1. 

« Journ, Brit. Arch. Soc., v. 298 309. 

+ In Camden Miscellany, vol. i. 

i Federa, new edition, i. 642; see also at 
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The quo warranto against the Abbot, 
about 44 Edw. III., is now in print *. 

There was a controversy for the office 
of abbot between David Winchecombe 
and David Lloide, pending which the 
Abbots of Stratford and Woburn, the 
reformators of the Cistercian order, com- 
mitted the administration of the mo- 
nastry to Griffith Goghe, the prior, to 
whom Richard IIL., by letters dated at 
Pontefract, May 31, 1484, commanded 
the farmers, &c., of the manors of the 
abbey to pay their rents’. 

David ap Owen, sometime Abbot of 
Conway, became Bishop of St. Asaph, 
and died 1512-13". 

Hugh Price, abbot, who died July 8, 
1528, was buried at Walden in Essex ". 

In 26 Hen. VIII. a grant was made 
by the King to Kadwallider ap Morice 
and Robert Gethyn ap Morice of lands 
in Hariethog, in Llanwith, co. Denbigh, 
parcel of the possessions of the late abbey 
of Conway °. 

There is extant the account of Jevan 
ap John David Vaghan, the collector of 
the rents and farms of the late monas- 
tery of Conway from Michaelmas 27 
Hen. VIII., to the same feast 28 Hen. 
VIII? 

The beautiful carved screen in the 
church of Llanwrst is said to have been 
brought from Conway Abbey; and the 
roof of the chamber over the parlour in 
the house at Maynan, which was occu- 
pied in 1645 by Mr. Kyffin, was the old 
roof of the abbey chapel 4. 

Edward I., by a charter dated Feb. 10, 
in the twenty-second year of his reign 
(1293-4), exempted the burgesses of 
Conway from payment of tolls". 





p. 643, and in Wilkins’s Concilia, ii. 102, Arch- 
bishop Peckham’s letter to the king. 

k Record of Carnarvon, 144. 

1 MS. Harl. 433, f. 175. 

m Willis’s St. Asaph, 12, 75, 85, 123, 132, 135, 
238; Wood’s Athen. Oxon., ed. Bliss, ii. 698 ; 
Williams’s Welsh Biog. Dict., 116. 

® Lord Braybrooke’s Audley End, 207. 

© Translation in MS. Addit. 15,663, f. 64. 

P Translation in MS. Addit. 15,662, f. 3, ab- 
stracted in Dugdale’s Monasticon, ed. Caley, 
&c., v. 675. 

a Ric. Symonds’s Diary, 259. 

* Federa, new edition, i. 816. 
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The privileges of the town distinctly 
appear in the proceedings on a quo war- 
ranto against the bailiffs and burgesses 
in or about 44 Edw. IIL* 

The enquiry as to the corporation of 
Conway by the Municipal Corporation 
Commissioners forms the subject of one 
of the reports drawn up by J. T. Hogg, 
Esq. At the time of the enquiry the 
office of Recorder was held by John 
Jones, a mariner, who attended before 
the Commissioners in a seaman’s jacket. 

As Mr. Williams does not specify the 
date of the erection of the suspension 
bridge, we may supply the omission by 
stating that the first stone was laid 
April 3, 1822, and the bridge and em- 
bankment were completed in the sum- 
mer of 1826". 

The first stone of the tubular bridge 


was laid May 12, 1846. One tube was 
used April 18, 1848, and the entire 
bridge was opened for railway traffic on 
December 16 in the same year*. 

A recent number of the “Atheneum »* 
contains notes relative to the stained 
glass in the west window of Conway 
Church, the screen, the pew of the 
Mostyn family, and the stalls and 
poppy-heads. 

At a future period we contemplate 
brief notices of natives of Conway and 
its neighbourhood, the Viscounts and 
the Earl of Conway, and several persons 
of the name of Conway, who were, or 
may be reasonably supposed to have been 
connected with the locality. 


C. H. anp. THompson CooPEr. 
Cambridge, Nov. 16, 1864. 


LOW SIDE WINDOW, WEYBREAD CHURCH, SUFFOLK. 


Str,—I send you a sketch of a re- 
markable example of a low side window 
at Weybread Church, Suffolk, which I 
believe has not been hitherto recorded. 
The almost universal position of such 
windows is on the south side of the 
chancel; in this case, however, the ar- 
rangement occurs in the west window 
of the north aisle. The window is of 
two lights, early Perpendicular in style, 
and similar to others in the same church. 
At about eighteen inches from the cill 
there is a stone transom, and the inter- 
mediate portion is now filled up with 
plaster, so that it cannot be seen whether 
there are any remains of hinges. In 
the wall on each side of the window, 
at somewhat irregular distances from 





* Record of Caernarvon, 161. 

t Parl. Paper, 1838, No. 379, pp. 11—22. 

« Rickman’s Life of Telford, 230—234; W.A. 
Provis’s Hist. of Suspension Bridge over the 
Menai, with a brief Notice of Conway Bridge. 
In 1802 was published at London, 8vo., “‘Im- 
partial Thoughts on the intended Bridges over 
the Menai and Conway, with Remarks on the 
different Plans which are now in contempla- 
tion for improving the communication between 
Great Britain and Ireland through the Princi- 
pality of Wales. To which are prefixed sketches 
of the Bridges and a map of the Roads. By 
a Country Gentleman.” 


the transom (lft. Sin. and 2 ft. 3 in.) 
is a cross formed of narrow slabs of 
stone, the central part being filled in 
with small squared flints. These have 
been supposed to be dedication crosses, 
but there are only these two in the 
church, and I cannot but think they 
have some connection with the window 
between them. There appears to be no 
reason to doubt that the transom is an 
original arrangement. The west window 
of the south aisle has its lower portion 
blocked up with plaster also, but there 
is no transom there, and the stoppage 
is evidently only a modern expedient to 
prevent outsiders from looking in, as 
the windows are only four feet from the 
ground. 

The various theories which have been 
advanced respecting the object of “low 
side windows” will be found in the 
“ Archeological Journal,” vol. iv. p. 
324. The explanation to which most 





* See Fairbairn’s Account of the Britannia 
and Conway Tubular Bridges (Lond., 8vo., 
1849); Edwin Clark’s Britanni¢ and Conway 
Tubular Bridges (Lond., 2 vols. 8vo., 1850), 
with plates in folio; James Bayne’s Tourist’s 
Guide to Conway (Conway, 12mo., n, d.) 

y Sept. 17, 1864, p. 377. 
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weight is now generally attached is that 
given by Mr. J. H. Parker in a commu- 
nication to the Society of Autiquaries, 
“ Proceedings,” Nov. 29, 1860, (vol. i., 
p. 262), “that they were to enable 
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lepers to see the elevation of the Host 
at a chantry altar placed just inside the 
opening specially for their use, as they 
were not allowed to enter the church, 
and the Roman Church holds the doc- 
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Low Side Window, Weybread Church, Suffolk. 


trine of communion by sight as well 
as by touch.” There are examples, how- 
ever, of such windows through which 
it would be impossible to witness any- 
thing done within, from the outside. 
The contrivance of such an aperture 
in one light only, oat of two or three 
in the same window, as is sometimes 
seen, renders the theory of a “ dole- 
window” more probable; but there are 
instances, it must be admitted, no less 
fatal to such a purpose. The west end 


of a church is not a likely place for 
a chantry altar; at any rate, the term 
“low side window” seems from the ex- 
ample now produced from Weybread, 
to be henceforward inapplicable. The 
church is about to be restored, and care 
will no doubt be taken to preserve this 
curious window.—I am, &c., 


C. R, Mannine. 


Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 
Nov. 1, 1864. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE WILLS. 


S1r,—I send you for publication four 
Lincolnshire Wills, which, I trust, will 
interest some of your readers. The first 
and last are from probate copies among 
my own family papers; the second and 
third I have obtained from the Lincoln 
Registrary. 

Of Clement Clarke, of Northorpe, no- 
thing is certainly known except what 
his will tells us. It is, however, almost 
certain that he was the ancestor of the 
family of Clarke of Brumby and Ashby 
in this county, which became extinct on 
the death of Mr. Robert Clarke of the 
former place, March 17, 1835. 

The Codds, originally of Hemswell, 
were a widely-spread and numerous fa- 
mily. They never, however, rose above 
the rank of yeomen. 

The Morleys of Winterton considered 
themselves to be a branch of the old 
family of Morley of Holme Hall, in the 
parish of Bottesford. Distinct proof of 
this descent has not, as far as I know, 
ever been produced. The Holme family 
bore for arms, Argent, a lion rampant 
sable.—I am, &c., 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 
Dec. 5, 1864. 


I. 

“In dei nomine amen. xij daye of 
moneth of november, in the 3er of owr 
Lord God m'' cocec xxx" ys. I Clement 
Clarke, of Northroppe, beyng holle of 
mynd, yoff I be veseit bodely, makes 
my testament in this manner. First I 
bequeth my sauyll to God Almyghty, to 
owr blysseit Lady virgyn Mare, & to al 
the holle company in hevyn, my bode to 
be berit in the chyrch 3ard of sanct John 
Baptiste, in Northrope affor sayd. Item, 
I bequethe to hye auter of sam for tythys 
for gottyn, xij‘. Item I jeffe to georg 
my brother xiii*. iiij4. Item I jeffe to 
William my son my blyssyng on cowe 
& a fely be syydde hys parte. The 
residew for forth of all my guddes not 
bequeth my deittes paid & my will fulfyl- 
lede. I wil that al my guddes be de- 
videit In thre pertes. I wil that Isbil 
my wiffe haue the first perte. Item I 
wil that the secund parte be devideit 


equally emongis my childeryn. Item 
I wil the Isbill my wiffe haue halffe of 
the theyrd pert, & ye other halffe of the 
thred perte I wil yt it be devedideit 
equally emongis my chylderyn. Item 
I wil that Isbil my wyffe and William 
my son be my ful executores of this my 
last wil. Affor thes wettnes, William 
thewth, vicar of northroppe, Richard 
Newwill of the sam, Stevyn Clarke of 
the sam, Thomas Smyth of the same, 
with other moy. 

Item I wil if that any of my childeryn 
depert, as god for beid, than I will that 
ye pert ther of be devdeid equally 
emongis the reist of my childeryn.” 

Proved at Lincoln Dec. 6, 1536. 


II. 

“In dei nomine amen. The xxjth 
day of Januarii, ye yere of our lorde 
God moccco xxx & vis. I Richard 
Cod, of Hemswell, ye elder, hole of 
mynd & off good memory, laudes and 
prasynges be to almighty, makyth my 
testament & last will in manner & forme 
folowyng. ffyrst I bequeth my saull to 
almyghty god, to our lady sant mary, 
and to all ye sayntes in hevyn, my body 
to be buryed by for saynt Laurence alter 
within ye church of Halhallows in Hems- 
well. Also I bequeth to the hie alter in 
the said church, tythes forgotton, xij‘. 
Also I bequeth for my mortuary as ye 
law shall require. Also I bequeth to ye 
gyld of Corpus Xpi in ye said towne 
half a quarter barley. Also I bequeth 
to our lady warke of Lincoln xij‘. Also 
I bequeth to euery on off ye iiij. orders 
of freres in Lincoln iiij’. Also I be- 
queth to ye church of Harpswell xx*; 
and to ye church off Willerton xx‘, 
Also I bequeth to Nicholas Mason of 
Kyme one gowne; and to Robert Michall, 
beydman at Lacester, all my dublettes, 
my hoose & my Jackets. Also J bequeth 
to Ryc. Cod, ye son of Rye. Cod, my 
godson, on lame, & Jenet Byrre my 
seruant on que calfe off a yare olde. 
Also I bequeth to a serge* with a light 
apon it to birn in seruice tyme perpetu- 
ally before saynt Laurance Also I 
bequeth to an honest prest wych my 
wyffe or my .... Roger Norton shall 





2 A wax taper. ‘I wyte xxlb. of wax in 
v. sereges to birn aboute my body.”— Will of 
John Croxton of York, 1393. Test. Ebor., i. 
185. ‘En vj. serzis emptis pro le mold 184.” 
A.D. 1371.—Fabrie Rolls of York Minster, p. 9. 
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put in to syng for my sowle, my ant 
magdalen .... &all cristen sowlles x’. 
The residwe of my guddes not bequeth 
I gyve to margaret my wife, whom I 
make my full executryse to dispose them 
for ye helth of my sawle and of all 
chryston sowles as she shall thyng (sic) 
best. Thys my will dischargyd & all 
funeral costes, expepses, and charges 
deduct therof.” 
Proved at Lincoln June 5, 1538. 


III. 


“In the name of God Amen. The 
xth daye of November, the yere of our 
Lord God mccccoxtvs. I Clement 
Code of Harpswell, seke of bodye and 
of gud remembrans, makes this my laste 
will and testament in manner and forme 
folowing. ffyrste I bequethe my soule 
to God and to all the compenye of 
heven, and my bodye to be buryed in 
the churche of Harpswell. Item I be- 
quethe to the highe altar in the same 
ehurche viij’. Item to our ladye’s 
warkes in Lincoln vj‘. Item I bequethe 
to the said churche of Harpswell iij* iiij*. 
Item I will xx* to be done for me in 
the said churche the day of my buryeng. 
Item I will euery house in the same 
towne nott hauinge a ploughe one pecke 
of malte. Item 1 bequethe to euery 
one of mye sonnes children one shepe, 
and to euery one of my doughteres 
childer(sic) a shepe. Item I will Thomas 
my sone to haue the lede standynge in 
his howse. Item I will Elizabeth my 
doughter to haue my kye and all the 
household stuffe within my parlor, and 
the kye to be kepte withe the fodder 
that ys ther. Item I will Isabell John- 
son to haue one cowe. Item I be- 
quethe to Richard my sone one cople of 
oxen called Myrke and Whytelocke. 
I bequethe to Thomas my sone one cople 
of oxen called Darlynge and Swanne. 
Item I bequethe to Gregorie my sone 
the other cople. Item I will Gregorie 
my sone to haue one house in the said 
towne, in the tennor of John Duddelles, 
to him and to his heires of his bodye 
lawfullye begotten ffor ever; and for 
falt of such yssewe by the sayd gregorie, 
to remayn to Richard my sonne and to 
the heires of his bodye lawfullye be- 
gotten for ever; and for falte of such 
ysseue, to remayne to Thomas my sone 
and his heyres for ever. Item I will 
Gregorie my sone to haue ij. Oxgange 
land called p’ste land. Item I will 
Gregorie my sone and my daughter 
Elizabeth to haue my parler to Maii 
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daye. Item I will Elizabeth my doughter 
to haue hows rome with Gregorie my 
sone or in that house duringe her lyffe, 
and the said Elizabeth to haue the 
quearnes in Thomas hous. The reste of 
my guddes moveable and nott moveable 
nott bequeste, my dettes payde and this 
my will fulfillyd, I gyffe to Richard, 
Thomas, and Gregorie my sones, whome 
I make my executors of this my laste 
will and testament. Theise beinge witnes, 
Robert Asheton, curat, John Johnson, 
Richard Bayles, Robert Noble, Richard 
Towne, with others mo.” 
Proved at Lincoln Nov. 26, 1546. 


IV. 

“In the name of God Amen. The 
thirtieth day of December, Anno Domini 
1642. I John Morley, of Winterton, 
within the countie of Lincoln, Gentle- 
man, the vnprofitable servaunt of God, 
being sicke in bodie but whole in mynd 
and of good & perfect remembrance, 
praised be God, doe maike, constitute, & 
ordeyne this my last will & testament 
in manner & forme following. fiirst I 
doe willinglie & freelie render & give 
againe my soule vnto the handes of the 
Lord my creator, whoe of his fatherlie 
goodnes gaue the same to me, nothing 
doubting but that he of’ his infinite 
mercies sett forth in the moste precious 
death of his welbeloved sonne Jesus 
Christ my onelie Saviour & Redeamer, 
will receiue the same vnto his glorie & 
place it in the companie of his heavenlie 
angells & blessed saintes. And concern- 
inge my bodie I do likewise willinglie 
& surelie giue it over to the earth from 
whence it came vntill the generall resur- 
rection, at which tyme I beleave that 
my soule and bodie shalbe (sic) revnited 
together againe by the merrittes of the 
death & passion of Jesus Christ my 
onelie Saviour & Redeamer enioy euer- 
lastinge lyfe, And as for my bodie my 
desyne is that I may be buried within 
the chauncell of Winterton as near to 
my faither deceased as cann be. If it 
cannot be obteyned then as near to my 
mother as caun be. Item I giue to the 
poore of the parish of Winterton twentie 
shillings, to be distributed at my buriall. 
Itein 1 give to Anna Morley my daugh- 
ter the yearle rents of one oxgang & 
a half of land called Roach land, with 
all the meadows, lea3, gaits, & appur- 
tenances thereto belonginge, nowe in 
the tenure & occupacou of Henrie Hol- 
land, & certon odd landes being bar- 
ronie likewise in the occupacon of the 
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said Henrie for and during tenn years 
from & ymmeadiatly after May day 
next after my death till it be fullie 
from thence compleat and ended for to 
maike her a portion. The said yearlie 
rent for tenn year to be putt forth vpon 
vse for the bettering ber portion, and 
my Vncle George Oliver, of Gunhouse, 
and John Oliuer his sonne, or the longer 
liver of them to tack good securitie for 
the payment of all and euery of the 
said somes of money that shall arise or 
grow due to be paid to her at suche 
tyme as she shall accomplish and be of 
full age of one and twentie years, or be 
married, wich of them shall first happen 
to come. Item I give vnto my said 
daughter one Toft and croft adioyning 
in the occupacon of Brian Wilkinson, 
with comon pasture thereto belonging, 
and also one acre and a half of meadow 
in the Suken within the long Inges of 
Winterton, Peter Baldwin on the East, 
and William Lucie on the west, Pighill 
Nook on the sowth, In bank on the 
north, to hold to my said daughter Anne 
Morley and her heers of her bodie for 
ever. And for want of hers of her bodie 
then to remaine to Alexander Morley 
my sonne and his heirs for euer. Item 


I give to Ellin Morley my wyfe one loft 


waist & croft called Hales croft, and 
two closes adjoining for and during her 
life; and also I giue to my said wyfe 
one cotage & croft in the occupacon of 
Henrie Watson, and one other cottage 
and croft in the occupacon of Peter 
Porter with comon of pasture to them 
belonging for and during her life like- 
wise. Item I giue vnto Alexander 
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Morley my sonne and his heers of his 
bodie lawfullie begotten for euer my 
wynde mill in the feild of Winterton 
aforesaid, with free egresse and regresse 
to and from the said wynd mill in full 
satisfaccon and payment of a certain 
legacie given to him by Alexander More- 
ley, his grandfather deceased, as by his 
last will may appeare. Item all the 
rest of my landes and possessions not 
formalie estaited given or bequeathed, 
I giue vnto Alexander Morley my son 
and his heirs for euer. All the rest of 
my goods not bequeathed, my debts, 
legacies, and funerall expences deducted 
& discharged, I do give vnto Ellin Mor- 
ley my wife, whome I make sole execu- 
trix of this my last will and testament. 
And I doe constitute, appoynt, and 
make George Oliver of Gunhouse, my 
Vncele, and Thomas Harland, of Whitton, 
supervisors of this my last will and tes- 
tament. I giue to eyther of them tenne 
shillings for their paynes, in witnes 
whereof I haue herevnto sett my hand 
and seale the day & year aboue written. 

Item wheras my faither Vncle Peter 
Morley gaue a legacie of twentie shil- 
lings to be paid to the poore ferth of his 
land in Winterton aforesaid for euer at 
Christmas & Easter by equall portions 
yearlie, and by my father Alexander 
Morley likewise confirmed, my will 
further herein is, though I forgot the 
same yet it shal be contynued & payd 
forth of all my lande according to bothe 
their wills for euer, witnesses hereof 
Thomas Harland, Lance % Awsten, 
Robert of Bratton.” 

Proved April 20, 1644. 


CHICHESTER WILLS. 


S1r,—I send you some extracts from 
Wills in Sherborne’s Episcopal Register 
at Chichester; they throw light on the 
customs of the period. The series in- 
clude those of Thomas Ede, of Warn- 
ham, fol. exxv.; Thomas Code, of Felp- 
ham; Matilda James, of Yapton, fol. 
exxy. b.; Henry King, of Cotes; John 
Gratwicke, of West Grenstede, fol. 
exxvi.; Richard Purdewe, of Sydlesham, 
fol. exxvi. b.; Humphrey Hyberden, of 
Boxgrove, fol. cxxvii. b. [printed by me 
in the last vol. of Trans. R. S. L.]; 
Andrew Person, of West Grensted; John 
Colt, of Bebeton, fol. cxxix. b.; Will. 
Mychel, of Warnham; William James, 

Gent. Mace, 1865, Vot, I. 


of West Wittering; Robert Wilshere, of 

Petworth; John a Wefar, of West Gren- 

sted, fol. exxx.; William Mores, of Sul- 

ham ; John Rede, of Selsey ; and Thomas 

Byrd, of Washyngton, fol. cxxx. b. 
Iam, &e. 

Mackenzie E.C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


“7, Ede.—To my eldest son Robert 
my house which is called Thechers, ly- 
ing in the parish of Warnham; to Mar- 
garet my wif a lofte for her chamber, 
which is in the west end of the forsaide 
my house: also to her vi viij4a yere; to 
my son Thomas a calf; to John Ede my 
godson iiij*’, to be paid at my moneth 
mynde. John Woden to be at my wif’s 
reward.” —(9 Hen. VIII.) 


M 
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“7. Code, 1517.—To be buried in 
St. Mary’s, Felpham; to the cross of 
silver in Felpham, viij’; to the mother 
church of Chichester, ii4; to the light 
of the same church, xii‘; there shall be 
iiij. prysts at my burying, and iiij. at my 
month mynde; to my god children every 
of them a lamme. Edyn my wif to 
have her chamber and that stuff that is 
thereyn, and half the goods besyd her 
chambre. Thomas Freland to be my 
supervisor ...and have for his labour, 

a» 

“ M. James, 1518.—Summo Altari 
Ecc. Cath. Cie. viij‘; Jo. Bishop fratri 
meo j. quarterinm frumenti et j. togam 
de violett ; Rob. Bishop fratri meo, j. fla 
meam; Jo. Darner j. tunicam mulie- 
bram de russet ; Alicie Cheyt j. le apron ; 
uxori Jo. Bushop j. flameam, j. tunicam 
muliebrem rubei coloris. Isabelle filiz 
Jo. j. ovem bidentem; Joanne James 
filie mez iiij. paria lentheaminum.” 


“ H. Kyng, 1518.—To the cathedral 
church, ij*; to the Curett of Cotes for 
my forgotten tithes, ij’; to my daughter 
Nanne King a brass pott, a pewter plater 
«..a dirige to be done with a masse 
for my soul, paying the parson for the 
same, vj.” 

« J. Gratwiche, 1515.—To the mother 
church of Chichester, iiij4; to the high 
altar of West Grenestede, xii‘; to the 
reparacions of the Church of West Grene- 
stede a bullock of iij. years of age; toa 
priest to sing for my soul by the space 
of a quarter of a yere, xxx*; to Stevyn 
my son cvj* viij’, to be paid to him in 
redy mony or in goods when he cometh 
to the age of discrecion; to Jane my 
daughter vi" xiij* iiij¢ to the first day 
of her marriage; Alys my daughter 
vill xiii® viij* do. 

“R. Purdewe, husbandman, 1516.— 
Communi pyxidi Cath. Eccl. Cic. xij. 
Summo altari de Sidlesham, xij’; Gar- 
dianis dicte ecclesie j. bovem, vi. oves 
matres distribuendas hominibus con- 
structis et ordinatis, infra dictam ec- 
clesiam, vel j. vaccam ad considerationem 
conscientie dictorum gardianorum cum 
consensu parochianorum ; fabrice dicte 
ecclesiv j. vaccam. Cuilibet filiorum et 
filiarum mearum j. juvencam. Jo. Pers 
filio Jac. James vi. oves matres; Jacobo 
Pers j. juvencam, Agneti Athom j. to- 
gam, Juliane uxori mew xx. libras; j. 
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equum j. vaccam, ac omnia domesticalia 
bona qu in tempore maritagii attulit.” 


“Jo. Rede, Armiger de Selsey, 1517.— 
To the highe altar of Selsey, iij* iiij’, to 
buy an altar cloth. To the mother 
Church, vj* viij’; to every light in 
Selsey Church, iiij4; to the maintayn- 
ing of a taper that 1 gave before the 
Sepulchre, oon oxe; to the mayntayn- 
inge of a lampe before S. Kateryn, oon 
cowe; to my brother William xvj' of 
flyxe wulle, and xvj. of lammys wulle, 
xx. busshells whet, xii. busshells barley, 
ij. oxen and xii. ewes; to the daughter 
of the saide William, ij. ewes; to Thomas 
Bacon, my servant, vj. ewes; to each of 
my other nine servants oon quarter 
barley; to eche godchild ij. ewes, to be 
delivered at Shere time.” 


“T. Byrde to be buried before the 
image of St. Nicholas in West Gren- 
stede.” 


One will only occurs in Bp. Storey’s 
Register, p. i. fol. 94 b., that of Fulco 
Arnold, of Lewes, 1488 :— 


“Magistro Jo. Ludforde, rectori S. 
Andrew ap. Lewes, xx*; Matri ecclesic 
ap. Cicestriam, xvj’; sub hide conditione 
quod ipsi de eddem faciant j. missam 
celebrari pro animé med ad’altare coram 
feretrunn S. Ricardi ibidem ; operibus 
ecclesie S. Andrew, vj* viij’; operibus 
ecclesia S. Michaelis, xij*; operibus 8S. 
Marie in foro, xij’; operibus ecclesia 
omnium Sanctorum, xij’; operibus ec- 
clesie S. Johaunis sub castro, xij’; ope- 
ribus 8. Johannis de Southnover, xij‘; 
operibus 8. Petri de Westout, xij‘; ‘pau- 
peribus hominibus Hospitalis de South- 
over, xij1; pauperibus hominibus S. 
Michaelis de Westout, xij‘; cuilibet filiolo 
meo et filiola mew, xij’; cuilibet mo- 
nacho S. Pancratii in ordine sacerdotali 
constituto, vj‘; cuilibet in ordine sacer- 
dotali non constituto, iiij*; cuilibet fratri 
minori domus S. Francisci de Lewes in 
ordine sacerdotali constituto, vj’; cui- 
libet in ordine sacerdotali non consti- 
tuto, iiij4; quéd Johanna uxor mea in 
diebus obitus trigintalis et anniversarii 
mei qualibet die conducat xx. presbiteros 
ad celebrandum pro animé mea in ec- 
clesia predicté [S.Andrew] et distri- 
buat cuilibet pauperi existenti in exe- 
quiis meis ac missis predictis diebus 
j. obolum.” 
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THE WELLESLEY FAMILY. 


Srr,—Observing in the last number 
of your Magazine some extracts from 
a paper read by Mr. Serel, of Wells, 
“On the Wellesley Family,” at the late 
meeting of the Somerset Archxological 
and Natural History Society, and that 
doubts were expressed as to any con- 
nection having existed between the late 
Duke. of Wellington’s family and that 
of the celebrated John Wesley; and ob- 
serving also that when the Duke was 
at Eton he spelt his name in the same 
way, I am induced to offer the following 
remarks. 

In 1799 the Duke is described as 
Lieut.-Col. Wesley of the 33rd Regt. of 
Foot. I conclude it is pretty generally 
known that the family name was ori- 
ginally Colley, and that they were resi- 
dent in Devonshire (near Totnes), from 
whence they removed into Somersetshire. 
I have a letter from the noble Duke 
wherein he says :— 

“The Duke regrets much, but he has 
really no information on the subject of 
his family, nor does he know where to 
find any. He had understood that the 
ancestors of his family went to Ireland 
with Strongbow from Somersetshire.” 

If any of your readers will refer to 
Wright’s “ Rutlandshire,” he will find 
a long pedigree of the Colleys, and that 
they went from thence to Ireland in 
the time of Henry VIII. 





> Walter and Robert Colley went to Ireland 
from Rutlandshire in Henry the Eighth’s time. 
Robert left a son of the same name, who died 
without issue. ‘ 

Walter Colley, the other brother, Solicitor- 
General for Ireland in 1537, left two sons, Sir 
Henry and Walter. Sir Henry, of Castle Car- 
berry, married Catherine, daughter of Thomas 
Cusack, and had three sons—Sir Geo. Colley, 
of Edenderry, Sir Henry, of Castle Carberry, 
and Gerald. 

Sir Henry Colley, of Castle Carberry, mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Adam Loftus, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and had Sir Henry Colley, 
of Castle Carberry, who married Anne, daugh- 
ter and coheir of Christopher Peytin, Esq., and 
had issue Dudley, George, and other children. 
George married Susanna, daughter of Charles 
Wainman, Esq., and had issue Dudley Colley, 
who died s. p. Elizabeth, the sister of George, 
married Gerald, or Garret Wesley, of Dangan. 


Dangan, the residence of the Wesleys 
in Ireland, is three miles from Trim, 
the capital of the county of Meath. The 
family, anciently called de Welesley, 
alias Welseley, is said to be of Saxon 
origin. The pedigree traces them from 
1172 to William Wesley, son of Gerald, 
or Garret, who dying without issue 
male, his brother Garret, the only sur- 
viving son, became his heir; but being 
also without issue, and desirous that the 
large family estates should descend to 
one of his own name, he addressed the 
Rev. Samuel Wesley, father of John, to 
enquire if he had a son named Charles, 
for if so he would make him his heir. 
Charles Wesley was then at Westmin- 
ster, under his brother Samuel, an Usher 
in the school, and for several years his 
school bills were discharged by his name- 
sake. He was afterwards sent to the 
University, but whether at the expense 
of his benefactor or not does not appear. 
When he had completed his term at the 
University, Mr. Wesley called on him, 
and after much conversation, asked if 
he was willing to accompany him to 
Treland; but Charles had at this time 
imbibed certain religious opinions, and 
fearing a lengthened visit to Ireland 





Henry Colley, of Castle Carberry, son and 
heir, married Mary, daughter of Sir William 
Usher, of Dublin, Knt., and had issue Henry, 
Richard, and Anne (who married Wm. Pole, 
of Ballyfinn, Queen’s County, Esq.) 

Henry Colley married Lady Mary Hamilton, 
third daughter of the Earl of Abercorn, and 
had issue Henry, who died young; Elizabeth ; 
and Mary, who married Arthur Pomeroy, cre- 
ated Baron Harberton, of Harberton Ford, but 
had no family. On Henry’s (son of Henry) 
death, Richard, his uncle, succeeded, and as- 
sumed the surname and arms of Wesley, as 
heir to his cousin, Dudley, son of George above 
mentioned, and by virtue of the will men- 
tioned in the text. He was the first Lord 
Mornington, and his son Garret was created 
Earl of Mornington and Marquis Wellesley. 
He married Anne, daughter of the Right Hon. 
Arthur Hill, created Viscount Dungannon, and 
was the father of Richard, Marquis Wellesley ; 
William, who succeeded to the Pole estates 
in right of his aunt Mary; Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington (born May 1, 1769), and other 
children. 
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might tend to unsettle them, he declined 
going. This severed the connection be- 
tween them. Garret Wesley died sud- 
denly at Dangan, having, by will bear- 
ing date March 13, 1727, devised all 
his estates to Richard Colley (nephew 
of Elizabeth, who had married Garret 
Wesley), and his heirs male, “ provided 
that he and they respectively should 
assume and take upon them the sur- 
name, and use the coat of arms, of 
Wesley.” All this was faithfully ful- 
filled, and a declaration made to that 
effect. The testator died the following 
year. 

The following letter, signed “ Miles,” 
was published in an Exeter paper in 
1835 :— 

“It is not generally known that the 
Wellington family is Cornish. Exeter, 
and all to the west of it, was formerly 
in the Duchy of Cornwall, and the first 
title borne by the illustrious family of 
the Duke of Wellington was Baron Har- 
berton, of Harberton Ford, near Totnes. 
The family name was Colley; this was 
afterwards changed to Wellesley, from 
an intermarriage with an heiress. The 
Colleys were a collateral branch of the 


PROVOSTRY 


Smr,—The following extracts from 
Villanueva Viage Literario, ix. p. 183, 
relating to the cathedral of Urgel, will 
clear up the difficulty experienced in 
the case of the Provostry of Wells, which 
I shall publish with other illustrations 
in my Cathedralia :— 

“ El officio de Prior 6 Prepdsito, (al 
cual & fines del siglo xiii. succedio el 
Deanato) suena -acqui en varias escri- 
tieras del siglo xi. y siguente. Era este 
oficio no de jurisdiccion, sino de gobierno 
econdmico, como en otras catedrales. El 
cual, por haber crecido mucho la carga 
de colectar y distribuir las rentas, se 
repartié en doce personas, que tuvieron 
el mismo titulo con el dictado del mes 
que le correspondia.” 

The Reformatio et Statuta prapositu- 
rarum Eccles. Urgeli, are dated 1161, 
and define the distributions in kind made 
to the canons by the provosts, then re- 
duced to eleven. (Zd., p. 294.) The 
same arrangement of twelve provosts 
existed at Vich, 1176, Barcelona, and 
Gerona. At Vich, the Provostry ex- 
isted in the eleventh century :— 
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Pomeroys‘*, and the tragic end of the 
last knight of this family‘ is recorded 
in the ‘History of Berry Pomeroy 
Castle, near Totnes.’” 

The Wesley family, anciently called 
de Welesley, alias Welseley, is said to 
be of Saxon origin. The pedigree traces 
the family from 1172 down to William 
Wesley, son of Gerald or Garret, who 
dying in 1678 without issue, his brother 
Gerald became his heir. This was the 
last of the Wesley family in Ireland. 
The issue of the marriage between Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Dudley Colley, and 
Gerald Wesley, was six sons and two 
daughters. William and Gerald were 
two of the sons, and the latter by will, 
bearing date March 13, 1727, devised 
his estates to Richard Colley, his heir 
male, “provided that he and they re- 
spectively should assume and take upon 
them the surname, and use the coat of 
arms, of Wesley.” This was performed, 
and a declaration was made to that 
effect. ‘The testator died in 1728. 


Tam, &e. Wma. Harpvinea. 


Exeter. 


OF WELLS. 


** No era officio de vida reglar, como 
de superior en ella, sino un, encargado 
de la coleccion y distribution de los 
frutos.” (v.63.) “ Percipiant et ha- 
beant et quis portionibus habeant et 
dividant omnes aperturas et laxationes 
tam in honore quam in pecunia, etc.” 
(p. 256.) 

In effect, where the provostry denoted 
priority and presidency it merged in the 
deanery, but as it was an obedientiary 
it was subdivided among provosts, who 
were rent-collectors and bursars. 

I am, &e. 
Macxenziz E.C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 





¢ Of Ingesdon, in the parish of Ilsington, 
Devon. They were a junior branch of the 
— family, and went to Ireland 
1672. 


4 Sir Thomas Pomeroy, Thomas Arundell, 
<a and several others joined in the Re- 
bellion of 1549, all of whom were taken pri- 
soners and removed to London for execution. 
Sir Thomas escaped the fate of his companions, 
but it was the ruin of himself and his family. 
The compromise for saving his life was to pass 
over the castle and manor of Berry to the Pro- 
tector Somerset. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and ZLiterarp Potices. 





Chetham Society’s Publications. Vols. 
61 and 62.—These two volumes, the last 
issued by the Society, are of much inter- 
est, and we would especially recommend 
the first one to the attention of those 
who may incline to take their history 
of the Revolution of 1688 from Lord 
Macaulay. It consists of two parts— 
(1.) “The Narrative of Richard Abbott, 
a servant of Caryll, Lord Molyneux, 
containing an Account of his Apprehen- 
sion, Imprisonment and Release, in the 
years 1689—91 ;” and (2.) “An Ac- 
count of the Trials at Manchester in 
1694, of Caryll, Lord Molyneux, Sir 
William Gerrard and others.” To be 
“suspected” under the men of 1688 
seems to have been sufficient cause for 
the most outrageous usage in the case 
of poor Abbott, who was literally a ser- 
vant; and the wealth of his master was 
the only ground for a charge of high 
treason, in which three baronets and four 
other gentlemen were also involved, the 
estates that they were expected to forfeit 
being portioned out beforehand. The 
active agent in this iniquity was Aaron 
Smith, the solicitor of the Treasury, and 
he employed one John Lunt, who really, 
in hard swearing, throws Titus Oates 
into the shade, though fortunately he 
was foiled, for the witnesses that he had 
tutored turned against him in open 
court, and so fully explained the me- 
chanism of the pretended plot that the 
prisoners were acquitted, On this they 
indicted Lunt for perjury, but they 
were obliged to drop the prosecution, 
for, being Romanists, they were threat- 
ened with all the rigour of the penal 
laws if they persisted. The volume is 
edited by Bishop Goss, of Liverpool, 
who furnishes exceedingly well written 
Introductions, The second volume, 
“A Discourse of the Warr in Lanca- 
shire,” is edited by W. Beaumont, Esq., 
from a MS. belonging to the Earl of 


Derby. It is probably the production 
of Edward Robinson, Esq., of Buck- 
shawe, who held a commission in the 
Parliamentary army, and it contains 
much valuable information, though the 
bias of the writer is too apparent for 
it to be received as altogether trust- 
worthy. 


Petworth, By the Rev. F. H. ARNOLD. 
(Petworth: A. J. Bryant, 1864.)—Mr. 
Arnold, who is known to our readers by 
his antiquarian contributions, has pro- 
duced a very agreeable and exhaustive 
account of the town of Petworth, drawn 
up in a degree from MS. and other 
fresh sources of information. The suc- 
cessive noble possessors of Petworth 
House, Percy, Somerset, and Wyndham, 
the royal visits, from Edward II. to 
Queen Victoria, which they received, 
and the treasures of art and interest, 
including Hotspur’s sword, which they 
accumulated, are all duly mentioned. The 
church, built by Sir Charles Barry and 
the rectors, the old houses and history 
of the town, with its marble quarries, 
ironworks, and inn signs, furnish several 
pages for pleasant reading, and in addi- 
tion to such local memorabilia, the 
places of interest in the neighbourhood 
receive illustration. We are always 
glad to welcome such contributions to 
our topographical history, and in the 
case of Sussex every addition to our 
knowledge is doubly acceptable, as we at 
present possess only the imperfect works 
of Dallaway and Horsfield, 


Life of Lieut.-Gen, Thomas J. Jack- 
son (Stonewall Jackson). By Professor 
R, L, Dasyey, D.D., of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Edited by the Rev. W. Chalmers, 
A.M., London, Vol. I. (Nisbet and Co.) 
—Thongh this is but a portion of a 
work, and so both writer and subject 
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appear at a disadvantage, we think that 
we see enough in it to justify the appli- 
cation of the old rule, Hx pede Hercu- 
lem. No one, we think, can peruse it 
without acknowledging that, splendid 
as were the talents of the great Con- 
federate soldier, he has a far better 
claim to remembrance in his high moral 
principles and his exemplary life. The 
book is compiled from sources of evi- 
dent authenticity, and its style is free 
from those offensive peculiarities known 
as Americanisms; but a good deal of the 
discussions regarding States Right, Se- 
cession, Black Republicanism, &c., might 
have been spared with advantage, and no 
doubt would have been so, had the 
work been compiled only for the Eng- 
lish reader. The great point main- 
tained, that slavery was “the occasion, 
not the cause,” of the present unhappy 
conflict, may or may not be considered 
as established, but still the fact is con- 
elusively proved that a slave-owner may 
be an upright, religious, and merciful 
man, for General Jackson was all these, 
and his character, taken altogether, 
seems to us one of the very noblest 
that we have ever read of. His counte- 
nance, as depicted in the fine portrait 
which adorns the volume, is such as no 
one can look on without emotion; and 
it may interest many to learn that the 
book is published for the benefit of his 
widow and orphan daughter. We hope 
soon to be able to announce the conclu- 
sion of this most interesting Memoir. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage for 
1865. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This is 
the thirty-fourth annual issue of the 
Peerage par excellence, for not only is 
its information perfectly trustworthy, 
being received direct from the aris- 
tocracy, but commendable diligence is 
exerted in recording every change among 
the title classes and their connexions 
down to the very eve of publication. 
When we say that the present issue is 
as nearly perfect as any record referring 
to a fluctuating body can be, we have 
not only announced the simple truth, 
but we have also given the reason that 
compels us to prefer “ Lodge’s Peerage” 
to any other. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Disraeli’s 
Speech at Oxford in November last has 
been published by Messrs. Rivingtons. 
That speech, as is well known, enun- 
ciated a definite conrse of policy in rela- 
tion to Church affairs, and even to those 
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who dissent therefrom it will be valu- 
able for reference, whilst those who 
agree with the right hon. gentleman 
will assuredly be glad to possess them- 
selves of so able an exposition of their 
views. 


Lyra Mystica : Hymns and Verses on 
Sacred Subjects, Ancient and Modern. 
Edited by the Rev. Onpy Su1prey, M.A. 
(Longinans.)—This is at once a com- 
panion and a contrast to the Lyre that 
we have formerly had occasion to men- 
tion so favourably *, and the commenda- 
tion that we have felt bound to accord 
to them is due to this also. The same 
writers have contributed to it, and 
though, having a wider range of sub- 
jects, they have of course indulged in 
a greater diversity of treatment, the 
same reverent tone is preserved; the 
result is one of the most acceptable mis- 
cellaneous collections of sacred verse 
that we have ever met with. 


Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual of 
English Literature. Appendix.—With 
this volume of some 350 pp. Mr. Bohn 
closes his bibliographical labours for the 
present. Though a very serviceable ad- 
dition to Lowndes, it is, in reality, an 
independent work, and is devoted to 
a classified account of books issued by 
literary and scientific societies and print- 
ing clubs; privately printed books, and 
bovks printed at private presses; and 
the principal literary and scientific se- 
rials,—of which last it is hardly neces- 
sary to mention that the Stundard and 
other Libraries, carried on for so many 
years by Mr. Bohn, and of which nearly 
six hundred volumes have been issued, 
form a very considerable part. 


The Christian Knowledge Society's 
Almanacs are this year embellished 
with a good view of the Cathedral of 
Manchester, which is a fine late Per- 
pendicular structure, now in course of 
restoration. There is variety of size 
and price in these Almanacs enough 
to suit every class (from 4d. to 1s.); 
and the Society also issues Pocket 
Books and Remembrancers, which, in 
addition to the ordinary contents of 
Almanacs, supply a Jarge amount of 
information on matters generally in- 
teresting to Churchmen. 





* Gent. MaG., Sept. 1863, p. 362; March, 
1864, p. 369; Aug., 1864, p. 227. 





Monthly Entelliqenece. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


No event demanding especial notice has occurred either on the Con- 
tinent or in England during the past month, and in consequence the 
Civil War in America is again attracting the attention that was denied 
to it whilst the tedious peace negotiations between the German Powers 
and Denmark, the transfer of the seat of the Italian Government from 
Turin to Florence, the attempted rising in Austrian Italy, and the spe- 
culations of a general disarmament, so greatly occupied the public mind 
both at home and abroad. 

According to the latest accounts, the forces of Lee and Grant would 
seem to be more employed in observing each other than in anything 
else, but in the distant regions of Georgia and Tennessee events of real 
importance appear to have taken place, though the details are as yet 
wanting. In November last the Federal general, Sherman, abandoned 
his conquest of Atlanta, and made a march towards the coast, for the 
purpose of capturing Savannah or Charleston according to some, but 
according to others to escape from an untenable position by means of 
a fleet that was sent to his relief. The last American mail represents 
him as having made a triumphant march, and as being close to Sa- 
vannah, which was expected very shortly to fall into his hands. The 
account, however, comes only from the Federals, and former experience 
renders it probable that it may turn out to be exaggerated; and the 
same may be said of great successes claimed to be gained recently over 
the Confederates in Tennessee, 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Civin AnD MILITARY. 

Nov. 11. The Hon. Peter Scarlett, C.B., 
late H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of the Hellenes, 
to be H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of Mexico. 

Philip Toledo, esq., to be a Member of the 
Executive Council of the Colony of British 
Honduras. 

Henry Rhodes, esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Island of Vancouver. 

Nov. 15. Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Knight Storks, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Island of Malta and its 
dependencies. 

Rawson William Rawson, esq., C.B., to be 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bahama Islands. 

The office of Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms 
granted to Henry Harrington Molyneux-Seel, 
gentleman, vacant by the promotion of Henry 
Murray Lane, esq., to the office of Chester 
Herald. 

ov. 18. The Hon. Thomas John Hovell 
Thurlow, now temporarily attached to H.M.’s 
Embassy at Vienna, to be a Third Secretary in 
H.M.’s Diplomatic Service. 

William Arthur White, esq., now British 
Vice-Consul at Warsaw, to be H.M.’s Consul 
at Dantzig, 

Nov, 25. The Right Hon. Edward Lord 
Belper having been appointed H.M.’s Lieute- 
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nant of the county of Nottingham, his Lordship 
this day took and subscribed the oath appointed 
to be taken thereupon instead of the oaths of 
allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration. 

Robert Thomas Charles Middleton, esq., now 
a Second Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, employed in H.M.’s Legation at Lisbon, 
to be Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Mexico. 

Nov. 29. The Right Hon. Beilby Richard, 
Lord Wenlock, having been appointed H.M.’s 
Lieutenant of the East Riding of the county of 
York, his Lordship this day (Nov. 26) took and 
subscribed the oath appointed to be taken 
thereupon instead of the oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration. 

Dee. 2. Donald Maleolm Logie, esq., now 
Legal Vice-Consul, Cancellier, and Registrar of 
the Consular Court at Smyrna, to be H.M.’s 
Consul-General at Constantinople. 

Dec. 6. Eneas M. Giffard, esq., now British 
Vice-Consul at Chagres, to be H.M,’s Consul at 
Vera Cruz. 

Dee. 9. Lieut.-Col. Charles George Gordon, 
of the Royal Engineers, sometime employed in 
the service of H.I.M. the Emperor of China, to 
be an Honorary Member of the Military Di- 
vision of the Third Class, or Companions of the 
Most Hon. Order of the Bath, 

Charles Livingstone, esq., now H.M.’s Consu] 
at Fernando Po, to be also H.M.’s Consul in 
the territories on the Western Coast of Africa, 
comprised within the Bight of Biafra, and lying 
between Cape Formosa and Cape St. John. 

Dec, 13. His Highness Furzund Dilbund 
Rasekhul Itgad Dowlut-i-Englishia Rajah Ra- 
jegan Rajah Rundheer Sing, Bahadoor of Kup- 
poorthulla, and his Highness Maharajah Rug- 
hoo Raj Sing, Bahadoor of Rewah, to be 
Knights of the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India, 

Henry William Hemans, esq., to be H,M.’s 
Consul at Buffalo. 

Dec.16. Samuel Weeks and Andrew Fleming, 
esqrs., to be Members of the Legislative Coun- 
cil of the Island of St. Lucia. 

Giovanni Battista Trapani, esq., M.D., to be 
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Collector of Customs, and Vincenzo Borg, esq., 
to be Cashier of the Treasury of the Island of 
Malta. 

Richard Southey, esq., to be Colonial Secre- 
tary for the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 

Dec. 20, The Right Hon. Henry, Baron 
Taunton; the Right Hon. Henry Edw. Smith 
Stanley (commonly ealled Lord Stanley) ; the 
Right Hon. George William, Baron Lyttelton ; 
Sir Stafford Henry Northeote, bart., C.B.; the 
Very Rev, Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D.; the 
Rev. Frederick Temple, D.D.; the Rev. An- 
thony Wilson Thorold, M.A.; Thomas Dyke 
Acland, esq.; Edward Baines, esq.; William 
Edward Forster, esq.; Peter Erle, esq., one of 
H.M.’s Counsel ; and John Storrar, esq., M.D.; 
to be H.M.’s Commissioners to enquire into 
the education given in schools not comprised 
within H.M.’s two former Commissions, bear- 
ing date respectively June 30, in the 22nd year, 
and 18th July, in the 25th year, of H.M.’s 
reign, and also to consider and report what 
measures, if any, are required for the improve- 
ment of such education, having especial regard 
to all endowments applicable or which can 
rightly be made applicable thereto, 

Henry Jobling Wallack, esq., late Capt. in 
the 77th Regt., to be one of H.M.’s Hon. Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Markland Barnard, 
esq., resigned. 

Lieut.-Col. John Henry Lowndes, late of the 
6th Regt. of Foot, to be one of H.M.’s Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Charles J. 
Sawyer, esq., resigned. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Dee, 9. County of Suffolk (Western Divi- 
sion).— Augustus Henry Charles Hervey (com- 
monly called Lord Augustus Henry Charles 
Hervey), in the room of Frederick William 
John Hervey (commonly called Earl Jermyn), 
now Marquis of Bristol, summoned to the 
House of Peers. 

Dec. 16. County of Warwick (Northern Di- 
vision).—William Davenport Bromley, esq., in 
the room of Richard Spooner, esq., deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


Oct, 13, 1864. At Meerut, the wife of F. W. 
Boileau, esq., 12th Bengal Cavalry, a son. 

Oct. 18. At Kirkee, the wife of Capt. Arthur 
Blunt, R.A., a dau. 

At Umballa, the wife of Lieut. George W. 
Chichele Plowden, Adjutant of H.M.’s 2lst 
Hussars, a son. 

Oct. 21. At Poonah, the wife of Lt.-Col. 
Gordon Cameron, 4th (the King’s Own) Regt., 
of Nea House, Christchurch, Hants., a dau. 

At Santiago de Chile, the wife of William 
Cross-Buchanan, esq., C.E., a son. 

Oct, 22. At Neemuch, the wife of Lt.-Col. 
J. M. Taylor, 2nd Bombay Cavalry, a son. 
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At Calcutta, the wife of Robert Barclay Chap- 
man, esq., B.C.S., a son. 

Oct. 27. At Poonah, the wife of Lieut, Alex- 
ander R. Seton, R.E., a dau. 

Oct. 31. At Loodianah, Punjaub, the wife 
of Charles P. Elliott, esq., B.C.S., a son. 

Nov. 1. At Sealkote, Punjaub, the wife of 
Capt. Robert Alexander, 20th Hussars, a son. 

Nov. 4. At Ahmednuggur, the wife of Alfred 
H. White, esq., 3rd Dragoon Guards, a son. 

Nov. 5. At Lucknow, the wife of Lt.-Col. 
H. Le Geyt Bruce, Royal Horse Artillery, a dau. 

At Peshawur, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Oxen- 
den, 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade, a dau. 
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Nov. 6. At Toronto, Canada West, the wife 


of Capt. Adcock, Ist Battalion 16th Regt., a 


son. 

Nov. 7. At Kurrachee, the wife of Major 
Browne, H.M.’s 109th Regt., a son. 

Nov. 12. At Montreal, the wife of Capt. 
H. L. Balfour, R.A., a son. 

Nov. 13. At Fort St.George, Madras, the 
wife of Capt. Geddes, a son. 

Nov.17. At Malta, the wife of Lieut. Chas. 
J. Deshon, R.A. a dau. 

Nov. 38. At Lund Vicarage, near Beverley, 
the wife of the Rev. Alexander Grimston, a 
son. 

Nov. 20. At Torr House, Yealmpton, South 
Devon., the wife of Major Frampton, late of 
H.M.’s 50th Regt., a son. 

Nov. 21. At Kennington, the wife of Capt. 
Heastey, R.M.L.I., a son. 

At Roecliffe, Leicestershire, the wife of Sir 
Frederick Wm. Heygate, bart., M.P., a dau. 

In Grosvenor-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Oakeley, 
a son. 

At Matlock, Bath, the wife of Major G. Skip- 
with, 14th Depét Battalion, a dau. 

In St. John’s-pk.-rd., Haverstock-hill, the 
wife of C. Harwood Clarke, esq., F.S.A., a son. 

Nov. 22. At Abinger-hall, Dorking, Lady 
Abinger, a dau. 

At Springwood-park, Kelso, Lady Scott 
Douglas, a son. 

In Belgrave-road, 8.W., the wife of Edward 
H. J. Craufurd, esq., younger of Auchenames, 
M.P., a dau. 

Nov, 23. The wife of Major R. Cary Bar- 
nard, late 41st Regt., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Furneaux Pelham, the wife 
of the Rev. Woolmore Wigram, a son. 

At Holly-house, Twickenham, the wife of 
Clement T. Swanston, esq., a son. 

At Uske, Monmoutbshire, the wife of Hume 
Nicholl, esq., late Capt. Royal Dragoons, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of R. Vaughan Pryce, 
M.A., LL.B., a dau. 

Nov. 24. At Newbridge, co. Kildare, the 
wife of Capt. Fox Strangways, Royal Horse 
Artillery, a son. 

At Hazelbeach Reetory, Northampton, the 
wife of the Rev. H. R. Rokeby, a dau. 

At Colnbrook, the wife of the Rev. C. Dash- 
wood Goldie, a dan. 

At the Chantry, Bradford-on-Avon, the wife 
of the Rev. J. C. Thring, a dau. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Trowbridge, the 
wife of the Rev. John L. Porter, a son. 

Nov. 25. In Hyde-park-gardens, the Hon. 
Mrs, William Byron, a dau. 

At Brougham-hall, Penrith, the wife of Major 
Wilfrid Brougham, a son. 

At Clapham, the wife of E. Willis, esq., half- 
pay R.M. Light Infantry, a dau. 

At Butterton-park, North Staffordshire, the 
wife of J. W. Gardom, esq., a son. 

At Ryton Rectory, near Shiffnal, Salop, the 
wife of the Rev. G. Lloyd Roberts, a dau. 

The wife of Vernon Delves Broughton, esq., 
a son. 
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At Portsmouth, the wife of Frederick G. 
Jackson, esq., 21st R.N.B. Fusiliers, a son. 
Nov. 26. At Copenhagen, Lady Paget, 


a son. 

At Whatleigh-house, North Curry, Somer- 
set, the wife of Capt. William Barrett, 2nd 
Somerset Militia, a son. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, the 
wife of Dr. Beith, Deputy-Inspector-General, 
a son. 

At Lidlington Vicarage, Beds., the wife of 
the Rev. H. Willes Southey, a dau. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Fulham, the wife 
of the Rev. Edmund Batty, a dau. 

The wife of James Taylor, esq., of Culver- 
lands, Burg) field, Berks., and of Todmorden- 
hall, Lancashire, a son. 

At Stone Allerton, Somerset, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Theodore Perfect, a son. 

At Aldershot, the wife of W. B. Lindsay, 
esq., H.M.’s 14th Regt., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. C. E. Hey, B.A., Minor 
Canon of Winchester Cathedral, a son. 

Nov. 27. At Yeatton, near Lymington, 
Hants., the wife of Maj.O. A. Grimston, a son. 

Nov. 28. In Chesham-street, the Hon. Mrs. 
Gordon, a son. 

At Cork, the wife of Colonel Norcott, C.B., 
a dau. 

At Malta, the wife of Capt. Henry Proctor, 
2nd Batt. 22nd Regt., a son. 

At Quebec, the wife of Capt. T. W. Sheppard, 
25th Regt. (K.O.B.), a dau. 

Nov. 29. At Edinburgh, the wife of Dr. C. 
J. Devonshire, Assistant-Surgeon R.N., a daw. 

At Shephalbury, Herts., the wife of Major 
Venables, 83rd Regt., a dau. 

Nov. 30. At Lower Edmonton, the wife of 
Comm. G. Marriott, R.N., a dau. 

In Alwyne-road, Canonbury, the wife of the 
Rev. U. Davies, a dau. 

Dec.1. At Camberwell, the wife of Capt. 
James Fielding Sweeny, 83rd Regt., a son. 

In Lea-terrace, Blackheath, the wife of the 
Rev. James Russell Wood, a son. 

At Abingdon, the wife of the Rev. E. T. H. 
Harper, a son. 

Dec. 2. At Wing Vicarage, Bucks., the wife 
of the Rev. P. T. Ouvry, a dau. 

At Grendon Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Hanmer, a dau. 

In Curzon-street, Mayfair, the wife of Dr. 
Cecil Hastings, a son. 

The wife of Capt. Spence D. Turner, h.-p., 
Bengal Army, a dau. 

Dec. 3, At Shoeburyness, the wife of Col. 
F. Eardley-Wilmot, R.A., a dau. 

At Hunstanton, King’s Lynn, the wife of the 
Rev. John Orlebar Payne, M.A., a son. 

At Slindon-hall, Sussex, the wife of Charles 
8. Leslie, esq., younger of Balquhain, a dau. 

At Hammersmith, the wife of Major-Gen. R. 
R. Ricketts, a son. 

Dec, 4. In Bruton-street, the wife of the 
Hon. Gerard Noel, M.P., a son. 

At the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
the wife of Major Thring, R.A., a dau. 

N 
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At Trent-park, the wife of Robert C. L. 
Bevan, esq., a dau. 

At Vicarage-cottage, Sunbury, the wife of 
the Rev. William Cambourne Paynter, a dau. 

At West-end Farm, Aldershot, the wife of 
Arthur Mesham, esq., Royal Dragoons, a son. 

Dec. 5. In Onslow-cres., the wife of the Hon. 
Roden Noel, a dau. 

At Montrose, the wife of Comm. W. L. Stani- 
forth, R.N., a son. 

At Chatham, the wife of Capt. Frankland, 
R.E., a dau. 

At Heathfield, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of Comm. J. H. Bushnell, R.N., 
a dau. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Hatfield Broad Oak, 
the wife of the Rev. Charles D. Nix, M.A., 
a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. K. Verulam 
Bacon, 29th Regt., a son. 

Dec. 6. At High Easter Vicarage, Essex, 
the wife of the Rev. E. F. Gepp, of twins— 
a son and dau. 

At Ranmore Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
George Heberden, a son. 

Dec. 7. At Shooter’s-hill, the Hon. Mrs. 
Edward Gage, a son. 

At Landport, Portsmouth, the wife of Capt. 
J. Smith, Military Train, a son. 

At Brompton, Kent, the wife of Capt. Shute, 
Royal Madras Light Infantry, a son. 

At Whorlton, the wife of the Rev. A. W. 
Headlam, a dau. 

Dec.8. In Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., the Hon. 
Mrs. Trefusis, a son. 

At Anglesea Barracks, Portsmouth, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Dalyell, 21st Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Burlingham Rectory, Norfolk, the wife 
of the Rev. John Franey, a son. 

At Maida-hill, the wife of J. H. Kerr, esq., 
R.N., a son. 

In Lewisham-road, the wife of Capt. B. 
Burgess, a dau. 

Dee. 9. At Maryon-road, Woolwich, the 
wife of Capt. Edward J. R. Connolly, Royal 
Marines L.I., a dau. 

In Bennett-st., Bath, the wife of the Rev. 
W. de Quetteville, M.A., Rector of Brink- 
worth, Wilts., a son. 

At Stringer’s-court, Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
Mrs. John Edward Barnard, a son. 

Dec. 10. At Warwick-house, Southsea, the 
wife of Thomas Bridgeman Lethbridge, esq., 
Capt. R.N., a son. 

At the Rectory, South Tedworth, Hants., 
the wife of the Rev. H. E. Delme Radcliffe, 
a dau. 

Dee. 11. In Merrion-sq. East, Dublin, the 
Lady Lurgan, a dau. 

At Eton, the wife of the Rev. E. Hale, a dau. 

At Tunbridge, the wife of the Rev. J. R. 
Little, a dau. 

At Bethersden, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
J. A. Drake, M.A., a dau. 

Dec.12. At Dix’s Fields, Exeter, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Mayers, of Clifton-place, late 
86th Royal Regt., a dau. 
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At Milntown, Isle of Man, the wife of the 
Rev. William Bell Christian, a dau. 

At Springfield, Clevedon, Somerset, the wife 
of J. Chamberlayne Ingles, esq., R.N., a dau, 

At Rouge Bouillion, Jersey, the wife of Col. 
Tulloch, a dau. 

At Deane Rectory, Hants., the wife of the 
Rev. William H. Castleman, a dau. 

Dec. 13. In Westbourne-grove, the wife of 
Dr. James Donnet, Staff Surgeon Royal Naval 
Hospital, Lisbon, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Morgan Singer, 
esq., Comm. R.N., a son. 

At Widmore, near Bromley, Kent, the wife 
of Jameson Alers Hankey, esq., a dau. 

In Fitzwilliam-place, Dublin, the wife of 
Capt. Edward Hill, 30th Regt., a dau. 

At Velindra, Cardiff, the wife of T. W. 
Booker, esq., a dau. 

At Highfield, Southampton, the wife of the 
Rev. F. E. Wigram, a son. 

Dec. 14. The wife of the Hon. R. Henley 
Eden, a dau. 

At Rodwell, Weymouth, the wife of the Rev. 
George Philipps, M.A., a son. 

At Winchester, the wife of Major Dowker, 
a dau. 

At Oxford, the wife of Capt. Andrew Orr, 
R.A., a son. 

At Southend, Essex, the wife of Capt. Arthur 
Ford, R.A., a son. 

At Hatton Castle, the wife of Garden W. 
Duff, esq., of Hatton, a dau. 

Dec. 15. At Marland-house, Southampton, 
the wife of Major-Gen. Mitchell, a son. 

At Nuneham-pk., the wife of Capt. Edward 
Rice, R.N., H.M.S. “‘ St. George,” a son. 

At Lyncombe-rise, near Bath, the wife of 
Capt. Henry Clark Worthington, late 67th 
Regt., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Felix Palmer, Chipping 
Barnet, a dau. 

At Broadmayne Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Urquhart, Rector of West Knighton with 
Broadmayne, Dorset, a dau. 

Dec. 16. In Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., Lady 
Emily Walsh, a son. 

In Grosvenor-pl., the wife of Col. Sir Thomas 
McMahon, bart., C.B., a son. 

In Marlborough-buildings, Bath, the wife of 
Major Chandler, R.A., a son. 

In Guilford-st., Russell-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. Richard Whittington, a dau. 

At Martindale-terr., Watford, Herts., the 
wife of the Rev. Thomas James, a dau. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenées, the wife of Henry 
E. Hall, esq., Capt. h.-p., 13th Light Infantry, 
a son. 

At Parkwood-house, Fryern Barnet, the wife 
of the Rev. James Thomson, a dau. 

At Wyndham-lodge, Melton Mowbray, Mrs. 
Davenport-Bromley, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Newbold-on-Avon, the wife 
of the Rev. Theodosius W. Boughton Leigh, 
a dau. 

Dec.17. At Cork, the Hon. Mrs. Augustus 
Lane Fox, a son. 
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At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. Higman, 
R.M.L.I1., a dau. 

At Ulcombe Rectory, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. Pierce Butler, a son. 

Dec. 18. In Berkeley-sq., the wife of Rear- 
Adm. the Hon. Walter Devereux, a son. 

In Cadogan-pl., the Hon. Mrs. C. Hay, ason. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev, J. E. T. 
Rogers, Professor of Political Economy, a son. 

At Newland, Northampton, the wife of Capt. 
A. Malone, R.M.L.I., a dau. 

Dec. 19, In Eaton-pl., the Hon, Lady Simeon, 
a dau. 
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In Lowndes-street, the wife of Major-Gen. 
Newton, a son. 

At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the wife of 
Capt. R. Boyle, R.A., a son. 

At Little Dean’s-yard, Westminster, the wife 
of the Rev. B. Fuller James, a dau. 

At Ufford, Suffolk, the wife of Ernest St. G. 
Cobbold, esq., a dau. 

In Upper Pembroke-st., Dublin, the wife of 
the Rev. Wm. C. Plunket, a son. 

Dec. 20. At Wykeham Rectory, Hants., the 
wife of the Rev. Richard Parker, a son, 
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Oct. 4, 1864. At Simla, Howard Jas. Barton, 
Lieut. 2nd Dragoons, second son of Thomas 
Barton, esq., late of Dartford, Kent, to Helen, 
eldest dau. of Maj.-Gen. N, Jones, Bengal 
Army. 

Oct. 6. At the British Episcopal Church, 
Valparaiso, John A. R. Petch, esq., R.N., of 
H.M.S. “ Leander,” to Louise Olivia, dau. of 
the late Lieut. G. W. Tomlin, R.N., of Bem- 
bridge, Isle of Wight. 

Oct. 8. At Dhurmsallah, Punjaub, Fred. 
Ernest Laing, esq., Capt. lst Goorka Regt., to 
Lucy Augusta, eldest dau. of the late Col. 
Alexander Mercer, C.B., Bengal Infantry. 

Oct.11. At Murree, Punjaub, Arthur Hume, 
Lieut. and Adjutant 79th Cameron Highlanders, 
to Rebecca C. J., eldest dau. of John Macintire, 
esq., Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
Peshawur Circle. 

Oct. 13. At Alexandria, South Africa, Wm. 
Henry Craven, esq., Manager of the Frontier 
Bank, Aliwal North, and youngest son of Thos, 
Craven, esq., of Tryon’s-place, South Hackney, 
to Anna, eldest dau. of William Philpott, esq., 
Civil Com. of the Oliphant district. 

Oct. 20. At St. John’s, Cannanore, William 
Collier Angove, esq., Commander, Peninsular 
and Oriental Service, to Margaret Emily Sophia, 
only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Hervey, Commanding 
H.M.’s 40th Regt. M.N.I. 

Oct. 27. At St. James’s, Delhi, Craw- 
ford James Campbell, esq., C.E., to Julia D., 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Charles Wimberley, 
Rector of Scole, Norfolk. 

Oct. 29. At Trinity Church, Kurrachee, 
Capt. F. Talbot Cornewall, Bombay Staff Corps, 
Major of Brigade, Kurrachee, second son of 
the late Herbert Cornewall, esq., of Delbury- 
hall, Shropshire, to Caroline Thompson, dau. 
of R. D. Ker, esq., of Clifton, Somersetshire. 

Nov. 5. At Madras, Llewellin Roberts, esq., 
Madras Irrigation Company, to Emma Gipps, 
only dau. of the late Major Elliott Armstrong, 
H.M.’s 45th Regt. 

Nov. 6. At St.John’s Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, Henry Arthur Crane, esq., Lieut. 


72nd Highlanders, to Elizabeth, youngest dau, 
of the late Thomas Hogarth, esq., of Elmfield, 
Aberdeen, 

Nov.9. At St. John the Evangelist, Colaba, 
Samuel Forbes Fred. Auchmuty, esq., Lieut. 
H.M.’s 28th Regt., to Agnes Sophia, younger 
dau. of the late W. H. T. Woodd, esq., of 
Maida-hill, London, 

Nov. 10. At Clifton, R. W. Hillman, esq., 
of Lyme Regis, Dorset, to Annette, dau. of 
the late Charlton Booth Bayly, esq., R.N., 
and niece of Gen. Sir Henry Bayly, of Bath. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., Hugh Robert 
Hughes, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, 
only son of Thomas Hughes, esq., of Ystrad, 
Denbighshire, to Susan Marian, younger dau. 
of Charles Townshend, esq., of Gladwyn, in 
the same county. 

At Monkstown, co. Dublin, David Thompson 
Hatchell, esq., Lieut. and Adj. 34th Madras 
L.1., second son of the late Capt. Christopher 
Hare Hatchell, 76th Regt., to Eliza Emily, 
second and youngest surviving dau. of the late 
Thomas Moore Lane, esq., Madras Medical 
Service. 

Nov. 12. At Mercara, Coorg, William Venn, 
son of the Rev. J. Drummond, of Sully Rec- 
tory, Leicestershire, Hon. Canon of Peter- 
borough, and Rural Rean of Leicestershire, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Drummond, to Millie, eldest 
dau. of Inspector-General Dr, Macpherson, 
Hon. Physician to the Queen. 

Nov. 15. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Lt.-Col. 
Heneage, of the Coldstream Guards, to Florence 
Margaret Isabella, only dau. of Sir John and 
Lady Eleanor Cathcart. 

At the parish church, Clevedon, Capt. Wm. 
George Ward, H.M.’s Indian Army, fourth son 
of the late Rev. Philip Ward, Vicar of Ten- 
terden, to Catherine N. P. Toriana, only dau, 
of the late Capt. Edward Blanckley, R.N. 

At Amblecote, Stourbridge, John Henry 
Blake, esq., of Annefield, Holymount, co. Maya, 
and Westfield, Hoddesdon, Herts., to Sarah 
Nassau, second dau. of the Rev. John W. Grier, 
M.A., of Amblecote. 
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At All Souls’, Langham-pl., the Rev. W. J. 
Pollock, M.A., Keswick, Cumberland, to Eliza 
Anne, only dau. of the late Capt. Joseph Dyas, 
Resident Magistrate, Ballymena, Ireland, for- 
merly of H.M.’s 5lst Regt. 

Nov. 16. At St. James’s, Dover, the Rev. 
Frederick Thomas Salmon, second son of John 
Salmon, esq., of Clifton-park, Clifton, to Ara- 
bella, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Robt. Denny, 
M.A., and granddau. of the late Sir Edward 
Denny, bart., of Tralee-castle, co. Kerry. 

At Lockington, Leicestershire, Geo. Ernest 
Paget, esq., of Sutton Bonnington, Notts., 
Lieut. Royal Horse Guards, to Sophia, third 
dau. of the late Col. Charles Holden. 

Nov. 17. At Breewood, Augustus Leveson, 
eldest surviving son of H. C. Vernon, esq., of 
Hilton-park, Staffordshire, to Selina Anne, 
younger dau. of Walter P. Giffard, esq., of 
Chillington, in the same county. 

At Botleys and Lyne Church, Surrey, the 
Rev. Hugh F. Smith Marriott, of Horsmonden, 
Kent, to Frances Catherine Mary, second dau. 
of Adm. the Hon. George Cavendish, of Lyne- 
grove, Surrey. 

At St. James-the-Less, Westminster, the Rev. 
Alexander Robinson, M.A., Chaplain H.M.’s 
Indian Serviee, to Alice Mary, eldest dau. of 
Maj.-Gen. Stransham, R.M.L.I. 

At All Saints’, Canterbury, John, eldest son 
of John Tilden, esq., of Ifield-court, Northfleet, 
to Laura Spencer, dau. of Alfred Neame, esq., 
of King’s-bridge, Canterbury. 

Nov. 19. At the British Embassy, Frank- 
fort-on-Maine, Lieut.-Col. Harper, late of the 
Indian Army, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
Francis Josse, esq., of Wiesbaden. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Maj.-Gen. 
Gaitskell, C.B., late of the Royal Bengal Artil- 
lery, to Harriot, eldest dau. of the late Major 
John Hamilton, formerly of H.M.’s 42nd Royal 
Highlanders, and widow of Alexander Reid, 
esq., of the Bengal Medical Service. 

Nov. 22. At Hollesley, Suffolk, Col. C. Vy- 
vyan Cox, of the Royul Horse Artillery, to 
Charlotte Elizabeth, younger dau. of the late 
John L. Farr, esq., of North Cove-hall, Suffolk. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, Chester, second son 
of Chester Cheston, esq., of the Manor-house, 
Hackney, to Emma Claudine, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. T. O. Goodchild, M.A., Rector of 
Hackney. 

At Llanvair, Kilgiddin, James Willoughby, 
only son of Willoughby Bond, ésq., of Farragh, 
co. Longford, to Emma Georgiana Charlotte, 
second dau. of William Hunter Little, esq., of 
Llanvair-grange, Monmouthshire. 

Nov. 2%. At St. John’s, Paddington, Lothian 
Nicholson, esq., Lieut.-Col. R.E., and C.B., to 
Mary, second dau. of the Right Hon. Sir John 
Romilly, Master of the Rolls. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., and afterwards 
at the Danish Legation, in Cumberland-street, 
his Excellency M. de Bille, Danish Minister at 
the Court of St. James’s, to Louisa Elizabeth, 
second dau, of the late Sir Compton Domvile, 
bart., of Santry-house, co. Dublin. 
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At St. Anne’s, Dublin, William Dunville, 
esq., J.P., Richmond-lodge, co. Down, to Anne 
Georgina, second dau. of the Ven. Edmund 
Dalrymple Heskett Knox, Archdeacon of Kil- 
laloe, and granddau. of the late Hon. Edmond 
Knox, Lord Bishop of Limerick. 

At Ash-next-Sandwich, the Rev. Charles C, 
Chevallier, M.A., son of the late Edgeumb Che- 
vallier, erq.,of Ipswich, to Katherine, youngest 
dau. of Charles Delmar, esq., of Guilton, Ash. 

At Eling, the Rev. Lyttleton H. Powys 
Maurice, Curate of Wednesbury, Staffordshire, 
eldest son of the Rev. J. P. Maurice and the 
Hon. Mrs. Maurice, to Georgiana Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Frank Heathcote, esq., of Mount- 
field, Eling, Hampshire. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, William W. 
Allnutt, esq., Royal Marines L.L, to Eleanor 
Elizabeth Mary, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Boxer, R.A. 

At Killinane Church, Walter Shawe-Taylor, 
esq., of Castle Taylor, co. Galway, to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Dudley Persse, esq., of Rox- 
borough, in the same county. 

At St. John’s, Westminster, Henry McEleney, 
esq., Carabiniers, to Anne Jane, youngest dau. 
of the late Charles Godfrey, esq., of Vincent-sq. 

At St. John’s, Chatham, the Rev. Conway 
Joyce, M.A., to Eliza Emily Maud, second dau. 
of the late George Acworth, esq., of Rochester. 

At St. Luke’s, Cork, the Rev. H. M. Sher- 
wood, Rector of Broughton Hackett, and Vicar 
of White Ladies, Aston, Woreestershire, to 
Mary Emma, second dau. of Joseph Taylor, 
esq., of Cork. 

Nov. 28. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Frederick Henry Maitiand, esq., 8th (the 
King’s) Royal Irish Hussars, eldest son of Col. 
Fréderick Colthurst Maitland, H.M.’s Bengal 
Army, late commanding 5th Regt. B.N.L., 
great-grandson of Charles, sixth Earl of Lau- 
derdale, to Charlotte Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. B. W. A. Sleigh, late Col.-Comm. 
2nd King’s County Regt., B.N.A., formerly of 
H.M.’s 77th and 2nd West India Regts. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Lambert Brouncker, 
second son of Edgar Disney, esq., of the Hyde, 
Essex, Deputy-Lieutenant and High Sheriff of 
that county, to Flora Georgiana, youngest dau. 
of the late Capt. T. J. B. O’Fflahertie, Kilkenny 
Fusiliers, late of Castlefield, co. Kilkenny. 

Nov. 29. At St. Stephen’s-the-Martyr, Re- 
gent’s-pk., George Harris Lea, esq., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Mary Inglis, dau. of 
Edward Futvoye, esq., of John-street, Bed- 
ford-row. 

At Mallow, co. Cork, Alfred Platt Wilks, 
esq., M.A., M.B., Cantab., of Penmaen, Gla- 
morganshire, to Elizabeth Clotilda, youngest 
dau. of William Hume Franks, esq., of Carrig- 
park, Mallow. 

At Sutton Forest, near York, ‘Martin Budd 
Lewin, esq., late Capt. 51st Light Infantry, to 
Edith Caroline, third dau. of the Rev. J. H. 
Wake, Vicar of Sutton Forest. 

Nov. 30. At Quidenham, the Hon. Frederick 
William Charteris, Comm, R.N., and youngest 
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son of the Earl and Countess of Wemyss and 
March, to Lady Louisa Keppel, dau. of the 
Earl and Countess of Albemarle. 

At St. Pancras, Euston-sq., Samuel Rhodes, 
jun., esq., ‘of Tisbury, to Ellen Maria Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of John Smart, esq., late of 
Priors Lea-house, and Tong-lodge, Salop. 

At Hollymount, Mayo, Francis, third son 
of the late Rev. Francis Ruttledge, of Bloom- 
field, co. Mayo, to Hester Elizabeth Frances, 
third dau. of Thomas Spencer Lindsey, esq., 
of Hollymount, 

Dec.1. At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, 
George Wm. Griffith Thomas, esq., of Ystrad 
Mynach, Glamorganshire, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of R. W. Kennard, esq., M.P., of Por- 
chester-terrace, Hyde-park. 

At St. Paul’s, Southsea, Julius Henry Stirke, 
esq., Capt. 6th Royal Regt., to Ada Sophia, 
youngest dau. of Rear-Adm. Pritchard, South- 
end-house, Southsea. 

At St. Mary’s, Bath, Oldham Thomas Bar- 
low, esq., of Woodhill, Bathampton, Bath, to 
Emily Graham, dau. of the late Henry William 
Atkinson, esq., of the 7th Dragoon Guards. 

At St. Peter’s, Dublin, Robert Charles Web- 
ster, esq., of Gardden-hall, Ruabon, North 
Wales, to Dorothea Lynn, widow of Major 
Alcock, of Richmond-house, Waterford. 

At Kyre, Kyre-pk., Worcestershire, Capt. 
Wilmot B. E. Ellis, R.A., second surviving 
son of the late Carteret J. W. Ellis, esq., 
Deputy-Lieut. and Magistrate of Cornwall, 
to Lucy Catherine, second dau. of Thomas 
Oxley, esq., late Chief of the Medical Staff, 
Bengal. 

Dec. 3. At Bray, Capt. Hugh Francis Massy, 
19th Regt., son of the late Rev. William Massy, 
Rector of Clonbeg, co. Tipperary, to Beatrice 
Louisa, fourth dau. of Thomas J. Barton, esq., 
of Glendalough-house, co. Wicklow. 

At Dunkerrin, King’s County, Edmund 
Whitney Fetherston Whitney, esq., of New 
Pass, co. Westmeath, second son of the late 
Rev. Sir Thomas Fetherston, bart., to Georgi- 
ana Katherine, second dau. of James Franck 
Rolleston, esq., D.L., of Franckfort Castle, 
King’s County. 

At Torre, Major A. A. Shaw, late of the 
Madras Army, to Erinal ’amore Soppitt, eldest 
dau. of the late J. P. Malcomson, esq., Bom- 
bay Medical Service, and widow of Lieut. A. 
Soppitt, Bombay Army. 

Dec.5. At Ryburgh, the Rev. George Par- 
doe, Vicar of Alkham, Kent, to Octavia, young- 
est dau. of Thomas Moxon, esq., of Leyton, 
Essex. 

Dec. 6. AtColeshill, Berks., Augustus Kep- 
pel Stephenson, esq., barrister, son of the late 
Henry Frederick and the Lady Mary Stephen- 
son, to Eglantine, second dau. of the Right 
Hon. Edward Pleydell Bouverie, M.P., and 
the Hon. Mrs. Bouverie. 

At Mossknow, Dumfrieshire, Comm. John 
Murray, R.N., of Murraythwaite, to Grace 
Harriet, second dau. of Col. Graham, of Moss- 
know. 
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At St. James’s, Piccadilly, William George 
Keppel, Capt. 8th Bengal N.I., late 19th Ben- 
gal Cavalry, to Emily Haughton, of Myton, 
Warwick. 

At Bishopstoke, near Clifton, Perceval Clark, 
esq., Lieut. 9th Lancers, to Alice Margaret, 
second dau. of the late W. Richards, esq., of 
Ely Rise, near Cardiff. 

At Whittington, Gloucestershire, Frederic 
William, son of the late Frederic Charles 
Erhart, esq., formerly Capt. in H.M.’s 45th 
Regt., to Emily Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late William Waller, esq., of Burford, Oxon. 

At Hampstead, James Girdlestone, esq., of 
New-st., Spring-gardens, and Hampstead, to 
Georgina Anna, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Howard Dowker, of H.M.’s Madras Army. 

At St. Mary’s, Newport, Salop, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Whieldon, of Hales-hall, Cheadle, Staf- 
fordshire, Incumbent of Croxon and Bradley, 
to Mary Harriet, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
William Sandford, Incumbent of Newport. 

Dec. 7. At Aberpergwm, Glamorganshire, 
Gwilym Williams, esq., of Miskin, Glamorgan- 
shire, to Emma Eleanor, elder dau. of the late 
William Williams, esq., of Aberpergwm. 

Dec. 8. At Russborough, Lieut.-Col. Chet- 
wynd Stapylton, commanding 32nd Light In- 
fantry, to Lady Barbara Leeson, dau. of the 
Ear] and Countess of Milltown. 

At Trinity Church, Bath, Henry Francis 
Hancock, esq., Capt. Royal Engineers, eldest 
son of Major-Gen. Hancock, to Madeline, se- 
cond dau. of Major Ashmore, of Bath. 

At Shalford, Surrey, John Liddell, esq., 
Comm. R.N., eldest son of Sir John Liddeil, 
K.C.B., to Sydney Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late George Carew-Gibson, of Bradston Brook, 
Surrey, and Sandgate-lodge, Sussex. 

At Bredicot, Worcestershire, Richard Ste- 
venson, second son of Henry Sandford, esq., 
of Cromer, to Mary Anne, youngest dau. of the 
late Henry Chamberlain, esq., of Bredicot- 
court. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Gordon 
Macdonald Hills, esq., of Drayton-grove, 
Brompton, second son of Capt. John Hills, 
R.N., to Emily Laurie Meyrick, youngest dau. 
of T. J. Pettigrew, esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., of 
Onslow-crescent, South Kensington. 

At Warrington, the Rev. Archibald Davy, 
M.A., eldest son of John Davy, esq., M.D., of 
Lesketh How, Ambleside, to Helen Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Edward Garven, esq., 
of Warrington. 

At Wolverton, Hants., Edmund Ruck Keene, 
esq., late Major, Queen’s Bays, eldest son of 
the Rev. C. E. Ruck Keene, of Swyncombe, 
Oxon., to Elizabeth Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late William Elmhirst, esq., of West Ashby, 
Lincolnshire. 

At St. Stephen’s, Thomas George, eldest son 
of George Battersby, esq., LL.D., Q.C., of 
Loughbawn, co. Westmeath, to Georgiana 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Wm. Middleton, 42nd Royal Highland Regt. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., James Henry, 
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son of James Murray, esq., of Bryanston-sq., 
and Ancoats-hall, Manchester, to Blanche, se- 
cond dau. of the Rev. G. Sloane Stanley, Rector 
of Branstone, Leicestershire. 

At Wadsley, the Rev. F. C. Morton, M.A., 
Incumbent of Wadsley, near Sheffield, to Jane 
Charlotte, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Cassan, 
Staff Officer of Pensioners, and late of H.M.’s 
84th and 57th Regts. 

At Framfield, Sussex, the Rev. Thomas Bart- 
lett, Rector of Burton Latimer, Northampton- 
shire, to Lucinda Grace, dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Hoare, Vicar of Framfield. 

At Glasgow, Lieut. Havington Campbell 
Onslow, R.N., second son of Lieut.-Col. Camp- 
bell Onslow, of Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, 
to Helen, eldest dau. of W. P. Allardice, esq., 
Writer to the Signet. 

At Trinity Church, Bath, Richard Pannell 
Forlong, esq., of Gay-street, Bath, to Anne, 
widow of the Rev. Richard Herbert, Rector of 
Chetton, Shropshire. 

Dec. 10. At St.Jude’s, Southwark, James 
Edward, son of Charles R. Nelson, esq., of West 
Drayton, Middlesex, to Louisa Alice, third 
dau. of the late Capt. Charles Gerrard King, of 
the 89th Regt., and granddau. of the late Col. 
A. W. Durnford, of the Grenadier Guards. 

Dec.12. At Hauxwell, Bedale, Rich. Bowes, 
esq., of Richmond, to Sarah, dau. of the Rev. 
Mark James Pattison, Rector of Hauxwell. 

Dec. 13. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
John Henry, eldest son of Major Geo. Willock, 
K.L.S., to Charlotte Maria, second dau. of the 
late Martin Thos. West, esq., Lieut.-Governor 
of Natal, Cape of Good Hope. 

At Medmenham, Bucks., William Anderson, 
esq., Royal Marine Artillery, to Fanny Marian, 
youngest dau. of the late Col. Laurence Raw- 
storne, of Penwortham Priory, Preston, Lan- 


At Weybridge, Astley Fellowes Terry, esq., 
60th Royal Rifles, eldest son of Major Terry, 
of Burvale, to Edith, youngest dau. of Henry 
Cory, esq., of Weybridge. 

At St. Helen’s, Abingdon, the Rev. Robert 
Falkner Hessey, M.A., Fellow of St. Mary Mag- 


dalen College, Oxford, and Incumbent of 
Basing-cum-Upnately, Hants., to Emma, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Nathaniel Dodson, 
M.A., Vicar of Abingdon, and Prebendary of 
Lincoln. 

At St. Nicholas, Brighton, Henry Ridley, 
eldest son of Capt. James, R.N., of Brighton, 
to Fanny Louisa, dau. of the late Bartholomew 
Redfern, esq., of Birmingham. 

Dec, 14. At St. Thomas’s, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, Col. Pocklington, Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General, Horse Guards, to Harriet 
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Fletcher, eldest dau. of Vice-Adm. T. W, 
Carter, C.B. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, William Norman 
Leslie, esq., 92nd Gordon Highlanders, only 
son of Patrick Leslie, esq., and grandson of the 
late William Leslie, esq., of Warthill, Aber- 
deenshire, to Emma, youngest dau. of Kerri- 
son Harvey, esq., of Thorpe, near Norwich. 

At North Aston, Oxon., Andrew Foster 
Melliar, esq., Maulden Rectory, to Catherine 
Lucretia, dau. of the late Peter Richard Dews- 
bury, esq., of Great Berkhampstead. 

Dec. 15. At Brighton, John C. Fussell, esq., 
of Warminster, Wilts., to Margaret, dau. of 
the late Hon. J. B. Skeete, President of the 
Island of Barbados. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Major Young, 
H.M.’s 37th Regt., of Lincluden, Dumfries, to 
Harriett Charlotte, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. 
James Ramsay, of Sussex-sq., Hyde-pk. 

At Tittleshall, Norfolk, Arthur George Wat- 
son, esq., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Assistant-Master of Harrow School, to Caroline 
Jane, eldest dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Kenelm 
H. Digby, M.A., Rector of Tittleshall. 

At Withington, Gloucestershire, J Barneby 
Lutley, esq., of Brockhampton, Herefordshire, 
to Emily Margaret, eldest dau. of the Hon. and 
Rev. Geo. Gustavus Chetwynd Talbot, Rector 
of Withington. 

At the church of White Abbey, near Belfast, 
Alexander Delacherois, esq., of Donaghadee, 
to Georgina Mary, fourth dau. of Cortlandt 
Macgregor Skinner, esq., of Carisbrooke-house, 
Isle of Wight, formerly Capt. .in the Ist (or 
King’s) Dragoon Guards, 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, Edward Wingfield 
Verner, esq., M.P., second son of Sir Wm. 
Verner, bart., M.P., to Selina Florence, dau. 
of Thos. Vesey Nugent, esq. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, James O’Hara, 
esq., of Leuaboy, Galway, late Capt. 2nd Dra- 
goon Guards, to Blanche Fanny, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Sebastian Gambier, of Sandgate, 
Kent. 

Dec. 16. At St. James’s, Paddington, the 
Rev. James Mackie, M.A., of St. Mary’s, Par- 
tick, Glasgow, to Henrietta Margaret Anne, 
only child of the late Rev. J. C. Rowlatt, M.A. 

Dec. 17. At St. Matthew’s, Kensington- 
gardens, Mathew Pennefather Evans, esq., 
only son of the late Capt. Geo. Evans, 50th 
Regt., to Constance Alice, dau. of Mr. Serjeant 
Miller. 

Dec. 19. AtSt. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wal- 
ter Buckler, youngest son of Sir John Hesketh 
Lethbridge, bart., to Eleanor Marie, dau. of 
M. A. Boyer, of Paris. 
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THE MARQUIS OF BRISTOL. 

Oct. 30, 1864, At Ickworth-park, 
Bury St. Edmunds, aged 64, the Most 
Hon. Frederick William Hervey, second 
Marquis of Bristol. 

His Lordship, who was the eldest son 
of Frederick William, Earl of Bristol, 
(created Marquis in 1826,) by the Hon. 
Elizabeth Albana Upton, second daugh- 
ter of Clotworthy, first Lord Temple- 
more, was born in Portland-place, Lon- 
don, July 15, 1800. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated M.A. in 1822, and received 
the degree of LL.D. in 1862. Under 
the title of Earl Jermyn he represented 
Bury St. Edmunds from 1830 to 1859, 
when he succeeded to the marquisate. 
In the early part of his parliamentary 
career he belonged to the Tory party, 
and when Sir Robert Peel became Pre- 
mier in 1841, the Earl took the office 
of Treasurer of the Household, which he 
held until the change of administration 
in 1846. He afterwards voted with the 
Aberdeen ministry, and of late, as a 
Liberal Conservative, he gave his sup- 
port to Lord Palmerston, the last vote 
that he gave being one in favour of the 
policy of the Government on the Danish 
question near the close of the Session of 
1864. His Lordship married, Dec. 9, 
1830, Lady Katherine Isabella Manners, 
fourth daughter of John Henry, fifth 
Duke of Rutland, by whom (who died 
April 20, 1848) he had issue four sons 
and six daughters. He is succeeded in 
his title and estates by his eldest son, 
Frederick William John, born June 28, 
1834, and, under the title of Earl Jer- 
myn, M.P. for West Suffolk from 1859; 
in 1862 he married Geraldine, youngest 


daughter of the late Gen. Hon. George 
Anson, 

The deceased Marquis was hereditary 
Steward of Bury St. Edmunds, and 
Colonel of the West Suffolk Militia; he 
was a Vice-President of the Society of 
Antiqnaries, and in announcing his de- 
cease, at the first meeting for the present 
session, Earl Stanhope, the President, 
declared that for punctual assiduity in 
business, for zealous pursuit of the ob- 
jects of the Society, for courteous amenity 
of manner, it would be hard indeed to 
find one who could worthily fill the place 
of the late Marquis of Bristol. These 
remarks from the Chair were echoed in 
the body of the meeting, and on behalf 
of the Fellows at large, by W. J. Thoms, 
Esq., F.S.A., and Secretary to the Cam- 
den Society, of which Lord Bristol was 
President. In words, few indeed, but 
well chosen and warmly felt, he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the eulogium 
not less eloquent than well deserved, 
which Lord Stanhope had passed on the 
memory of the lamented Marquis, and 
bore his own personal testimony to the 
estimable features of character and valu- 
able qualities of mind which gave an 
added lustre to the high rank of the 
man they all so justly mourned. 


THE Eart or CaRtiszz, K.G. 

Dec. 5, 1864. At Castle Howard, aged 
62, the Earl of Carlisle, K.G., late Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The deceased nobleman, George Wil- 
liam Frederick Howard, was the eldest 
son of George, sixth Earl of Carlisle, by 
Lady Georgiana Dorothy Cavendish, 
eldest daughter of William, fifth Duke 
of Devonshire, and was born in Hill- 
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street, Berkeley-square, April 18, 1802. 
He was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, bearing the courtesy title of 
Lord Morpeth, and earned high reputa- 
tion as a graceful scholar. He was es- 
pecially distinguished for his skill in 
versification, and in 1821 he obtained 
two of the University prizes for his 
poems—the Chancellor’s prize for Latin, 
and the Newdigate for English verse. 
He took his degree in 1823, and was 
first-class in classics. In 1826 he ac- 
companied his uncle, the late Duke of 
Devonshire, on his visit to Russia at 
the coronation of the Emperor Nicholas ; 
where his high rank, his youth, and his 
engaging manners, made him a great 
favourite in St. Petersburgh society. 
He was afterwards returned to the 
House of Commons for the family seat 
of Morpeth; and one of his earliest 
speeches was in defence of the cha- 
racter of the Russian Emperor, who 
had been made the subject of severe 
attacks in consequence of the cruelties 
practised on the Poles after the sup- 
pression of the Polish insurrection of 
1830. This was not calculated to endear 
him to the Liberal party, to which, in 
accordance with the politics of his family, 
he had given in his adhesion; but in the 
agitation which took place on the Re- 
form Bill he banded himself on the side 
of Earl Grey, and on the dissolution of 
Parliament which followed the success 
of General Gascoyne’s motion he was 
returned for Yorkshire, which seat he 
held until the passing of the Reform 
Act in 1832. He afterwards represented 
the West Riding from 1833 to 1841, 
when he was defeated, but he was sub- 
sequently returned on the elevation of 
the Hon. J. S. Wortley to the dignity 
of Lord Wharncliffe. Lord Morpeth 
then sat for the Riding from 1846 to 
1848, when the death of his father 
caused his elevation to the peerage. 
His Lordship was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland from 1835 to 1841; Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster from 1849 to 
1851; and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
from 1855 to 1858, when during Lord 
Derby’s Ministry he was superseded ; 
{2 
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but on the fall of the Conservative 
Administration he resumed the office, 
and he held it until the August of 1864, 
when his failing health compelled him to 
retire from the public service. Both as 
Chief Secretary and as Viceroy he was 
very popular, as indeed he was wherever 
he was known, his manner being par- 
ticularly gracious and conciliatory, and 
his deep interest in everything that 
concerned the well-being of the work- 
ing classes leading him, it may almost 
be said, to originate the now common 
practice of men of rank and high literary 
attainments taking an active part in the 
proceedings of mechanics’ institutes, and 
similar bodies. 

Lord Carlisle was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of the East Riding of York- 
shire in 1847; he was elected Lord 
Rector of the University of Aberdeen 
in 1853, and he received the freedom 
of the city of Derry in 1863. 

During the time that he was out of 
Parliament Lord Morpeth paid a length- 
ened visit to the United States, and he 
made this tour the subject of a lecture 
which he delivered on several occasions, 
especially in Yorkshire, and which gave 
a very favourable picture of the Ameri- 
cans. Another lecture that gained equal 
popularity was one on “The Life and 
Writings of Pope.” Some years after- 
wards he visited the East, and this gave 
rise to a very graceful and pleasant 
volume, entitled “A Diary in Turkish 
and Greek Waters;” and he was also 
the author of a work on Prophecy. 

Lord Carlisle paid great attention to 
the subject of juvenile criminals, and 
one of the best-conducted reformatories 
for them is that which was established 
on his estate at Castle Howard. He 
also set on foot the building of a church 
at Welburn, in the neighbourhood, but 
he did not live to see it finished. His 
remains were interred in the mausoleum 
in his park, on Dec. 13. He was un- 
married, and is succeeded by his brother 
the Hon. and Rev. William George 
Howard, who was born in 1808, and 
has held the rectory of Londesborough, 
in Yorkshire, ever since 1832. 
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The earldom of Carlisle was created 
in 1661, in favour of the great-grandson 
of Lord William Howard (the famous 
“Belted Will”), who was the second 
son of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, at- 
tainted and beheaded in 1572. Through 
seven generations, extending over two 
centuries, the title has descended direct 
from father to son until now, and the 
marriage connections of the respective 
holders of the title have been exclu- 
sively aristocr tic. The third ear] mar- 
ried a dauzhter of the Earl of Essex ; 
the fourth married a daughter of Lord 
Byron; the fifth married a daughter of 
the Marquis of Stafford; and the sixth 
married a daughter of the Duke of 
Devonshire. The late Earl’s sisters, 
six in number, became allied by marriage 
with the houses of two dukedoms, two 
earldoms, and two baronies. 


Mr. Howarp Dvupiey. 

July 4, 1864. At his residence in 
Holford-square, Pentonville, aged 44, 
Mr. Howard Dudley, engraver on wood. 

Mr. Howard Dudley was the only 
son of Mr. George Dudley, of Tipperary, 
and afterwards of Salisbury - square, 
Fleet-street, who died at Ghent in the 
year 1827. His mother was Sarah, 
daughter of Mr. Nathaniel Cove, coal 
merchant, of Salisbury-square. 

His parents were members of the 
Society of Friends, but through the 
zeal of his nurse he received baptism 
(surreptitiously) at the parish church 
of Shoreditch. 

When only fourteen years of age, 
resident with his widowed mother at 
Easebourne, near Midhurst, Howard 
Dudley devoted his holiday time to the 
history and antiquities of that neigh- 
bourhood, whieh it became his ambition 
to illustrate in print. The result was 
a square little volume of four inches by 
five, and numbering 130 pages, which 
has the following title-page : “ Juvenile 
Researches, or a Description of some of 
the principal Towns in the Western 
part of Sussex, and the borders of Hants. 
Interspersed with various pieces of 
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Poetry, by a Sister: and illustrated by 
numerous wood-engravings, executed by 
the Author. The whole being composed 
and printed by a boy of 14, 

“ T pencill’d things I saw, 

And profited by things I heard. 
Easebourne, 1835.” It was printed, 
only one page at a time, in a small press 
made under his own superintendence, 
and the types were set as well as the 
engravings cut by his own hands. The 
latter are rude enough, which was not 
wonderful considering that the artist 
was self-taught. He was however led 
from these juvenile efforts to adopt the 
art of wood-engraving as his profession, 
in which he attained to a high degree of 
skill. 

So many friends were anxious for 
copies of this interesting production, 
that Howard Dudley was encouraged to 
repriut it. The second edition is slightly 
enlarged; it bears date in the same 
year, but his age is stated as then ad- 
vanced to “15.” 

In 1836 Mr. Dudley printed another 
little book of the same character: “ The 
History and Antiquities of Horsham. 
By the author of Juvenile Researches.” 
It consists of 73 pages, and is illustrated 
with four lithographic views and thirty 
woodcuts, the latter scarcely less rude 
than his earlier productions, the former 
drawn on the stone by his own hand, 
and of better execution. The typography 
was executed by himself, in Millbank- 
street, Westminster, where he was then 
resident. 

A few years after, he issued proposals 
for publishing by subseription, in a 
quarto volume, an enlarged work on 
“The History and Antiquities of Mid- 
hurst and its Vicinity;” to contain 
minute descriptions of every parish 
within the liberty of Lodsworth and the 
hundreds of Easebourne and Dumpford, 
and to be illustrated by more than one 
hundred and fifty wood-engravings and 
lithographic drawings; but in this 
undertaking he did not proceed furtuer 
than to form collections, having been 
latterly more beneficially employed in 
the exercise of his profession as an en- 
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graver on wood. For seven years, 1845 
to 1852, he resided in Edinburgh, where 
he married Miss Jane Ellen Young, 
second danghter of Alexander Young, 
Esq., who survives him, without children. 
Her brothers, Charles and Alexander 
Young, are both engaged in the same 
department of art as her husband, and 
will carry on h‘s business in conjunction 
with her. 

Mr. Dudley was a mild and amiable 
man, affectionate in his domestic rela- 
tions, and his gentlemanly manners, 
bright ideas and pungent remarks, and 
very great choice of words, made him 
a delightful companion. He died with 
an earnest profession of his belief in 
Jesus Christ. 


Pkre Enrantiy. 

Sept.1. At Paris, of apoplexy, aged 
68, the Pére Enfantin, the restorer of 
the sect of St. Simonians, 

The. deceased, Barthelemy Prosper 
Enfantin, was the son of a banker, and 
was born at Paris, Feb. 8, 1796. In 
1813 he was entered at the Polytechnic 
School, and he was among the students 
who took part in the unsuccessful stand 
made at Montmartre against the allied 
armies in 1814, The school was broken 
up on the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and he had to look for some other pro- 
fession than that of arms: this he found 
in commerce, and he was employed by 
a wine-merchant of Romans (Dréme) as 
a travelling clerk till 1821, when he en- 
tered a banking-house at St. Petersburg, 
where he remained two years. In 1823 
he returned to Paris, and obtained em- 
ployment as cashier in a commercial 
firm, and at the same time joined the 
Carbonari, a branch of which society 
had its seat in the capital. In 1825 he 
made the acquaintance of Olinde Rod- 
rigues, who introduced him to St. Simon, 
and he s»on became a convert to the re- 
ligious and industrial theories of the 
latter. St. Simon was descended from 
the noble family of the Counts of Ver- 
mandois, which was that also of the 
author of the valuable memoirs which 
threw so much light on the reign of 
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Louis XIV. He conceived the project 
of reorganizing the scienc:s, and consti- 
tuting social order on a new basis. He 
travelled much through various coun- 
tries, published several works, and tried 
many strange and co-tly experiments, 
the only result of which was the ruin of 
his fortune. He resumed his labours, 
and by his preachings and writings at 
length gained over a few followers, such 
as Augustin Thierry, Auguste Comte, 
Olinde Rodrigues, Bazard, and a few 
others. When St. Simon died (1825) 
his disciples continued the propagandism 
of their master. They began by found- 
ing a journal, Le Producteur, with the 
motto, which for some of the disciples 
has proved a truth, “The age of gold, 
which a stupid tradition has hitherto 
placed in the past, is before us.” They 
son got about them a good number of 
the pupils of the Polytechnic School, 
young men of letters and artists, so that 
when the Revolution of 1830 broke out 
the St. Simonian School was already 
established, and acknowledged as its 
masters Enfantin and Bazard, in whose 
favour Olinde Rodrigues resigned the 
supremacy. The formularies of the 
school, with a view to making man- 
kind perfect, were—universal associa- 
tion founded on love, with the cessation 
of competition; to each one accorJing 
to his capacity, and to each capacity 
according to his works, consequently an 
end to the right of inheriting; the or- 
ganization of industry, consequently the 
end of all wars. The staff of the Pro- 
ducteur, which was conducted by En- 
fautin, consisted of about a dozen 
writers,—namely, MM. Blanqui, Huale- 
vy, Bazard, Duveyrier, Buchez, Artaud, 
Pereire, and Laurent del’Ardiche. They 
opened rooms in the Rue Taranne for 
lectures, or what they called “ philoso- 
phical conferences,” and began to at- 
tract notice. At the period of the July 
Revolution Enfantin issued a proclama- 
tion demanding, among other things, 
the community of property, the formal 
abolition of the right of inheriting, and 
the liberation of women. He gave up 
his cashiership, occupied himself with 
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establishing central points of propagand- 
ism in some of the principal cities of 
France, such as Toulouse, Montpellier, 
Lyons, Me‘z, and Dijon; and organized 
a system of preaching in Paris. He ob- 
tained a good number of adherents by 
securing the services of the “Globe” 
newspaper, which was distributed gra- 
tuitously. The conferences held in the 
Rue Taranne before the July Revolution 
now assumed large proportions. En- 
fantin was solemnly proclaimed Father 
of the association, which then issued 
from its obscure retreat to the richer, 
more polite, and gayer quarter of the 
Madeleine. Spacious rooms were taken 
in the Rue Taitbout, on the Boulevard 
Italien, and there those of the disciples 
or novices whom nature favoured with 
uncommon facility of words revealed to 
a promiscuous audience the secret of 
their dogmas and their glorious future. 
Money, too, came in for a time abund- 
antly. One member, a banker of Paris, 
contributed a large sum towards the 
foundation of the St.Simonian family, 
and an application from the pontiff En- 
fantin to a wealthy manufacturer of the 
Creuzot was answered by the offer of 
his whole fortune. The attendance in 
the new place of meeting was each day 
more crowded. 

“ Nothing more curious,” says a writer 
of the period, “than the spectacle of 
these assemblies. Round a vast hall, 
under a roof of glass, ran three rows of 
boxes. Fronting an amphitheatre, which 
an eager crowd filled every Sunday, on 
red benches, sat men of grave aspect, 
though young, dressed in blue, and 
among them a few women in white, 
with violet scarves. Then appeared the 
two supreme pontiffs, Enfuntin and Ba- 
zard, conducting the preacher, when the 
disciples rose to receive them with a 
tender and respectful attitude; and 
amid the silence of devotion or irony, 
the orator began. Many listened at 
first with a smile on the lip and mockery 
in the eye; but when he had spoken, 
astonishment mingled with admiration 
pervaded the assembly, and the most 
sceptical could not restrain their emo- 
tion.” 

Discord, however, soon crept in, and 
to satisfy the craving for power with 
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which each of these regenerators of 
society seems to have been afflicted, En- 
fantin was formally elected head of the 
St. Simonian Church; Buazard, head of 
Dogma; and Rodrigues, head of Wor- 
ship. But it was all in vain. Enfantin 
and Bazard came into conflict; the lat- 
ter in defence of the ties which keep 
society together, the former for all that 
was the opposite. Bazard did not lng 
survive this last scene ; his strength gave 
way, he languished and died. Enfantin 
was then proclaimed sole and supreme 
pontiff, and he made: dexperate efforts 
to keep his followers together. The 
first association had been dispersed by 
tlie police, but Enfantin soon organized 
another on a property at Menilmontant, 
which belonged to his family; here he 
collected forty or fifty associates, and 
thus founded his “model community.” 
It was divided into grouys of labourers ; 
they wore a peculiar costume, and let 
their beards grow; and they divided 
their time between manual labour, reli- 
gious conferences, and symbolical cere- 
monies. Enfantin displayed on his 
breast in large letters the word “ Pére,” 
superintended, preached, wrote articks 
for the prints that defended his doc- 
trines, composed mystic hymns—which 
nobody could understand—and dictated 
equally mystical definitions for the 
guidance of his followers, such as, “the 
supreme word—the infinitesimal word 
is resolved in art by words, and out of 
art by symbols. The sage translates it 
in formularies, and the working man in 
limited forms.” Quarrels, and scenes 
worthy of the Anabaptists of Munster, 
soon occurred at Menilmontant, and, 
not a minute too soon, Enfantin was 
prosccuted by the Government for hold- 
ing illegal meetings aud outraging pub- 
lic morals, His trial took place before 
the Assize Court of Paris, when he com- 
plained bitterly that his demand to be 
defended by two females, his disciples, 
was not granted. The trial lasted two 
days, when he was convicted, and sen- 
teuced to a year’s imprisonment. 

This was a fatal blow to the St. Si- 
monians, who dispersed in all directions 
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to seek their fortune. Louis Philippe 
abridged Enfantin’s term of punish- 
ment, He left for Egypt with a dozen 
or so of his disciples, but after three 
ysars he returned to France, and then 
the late supreme pontiff of the St. Simo- 
nians, apparently cured of his delusions, 
adapted himself to a very practical, 
common-sense mode of life, and set up 
a posting establishment near Lyons. 
In 1841 he was appointed member of 
a scientific commission to Algeria, and 
in 1845 he became Director of the Ly- 
ons railway. In November, 1848, he 
founded the journal Le Crédit, with the 
view of reconciling political reform with 
his old utopias, The Crédit lingered 
for a year and a half, and died. From 
1850 till his death he took a prominent 
part in the extension of railway commu- 
nication between France and Italy ; but, 
though he no longer lived up to them, 
he was still ready to do battle with his 
pen for his former theories, whenever 
he conceived them to be unjustly as- 
sailed. Five or six years ago he en- 
tered into a discussion with the cele- 
brated Jesuit preacher Pére Felix, who 
had alluded to Socialist doctrines in one 
of his sermons at Notre Dame; and 
very shortly before his death he had 
a sharp correspondence with M. Michel 
Chevalier and M. Pericre, who had for- 
merly been among his disciples. He 
was the author of several clever pamph- 
lets and volumes, beside numerous arti- 
cles in newspapers, mostly relating to 
St. Simonianism, and now, with it, all 
but forgotten. 

M. Enfantin was a man of a noble 
presence, with finely-fourmed and ex- 
pressive features. He was gentle and 
insinuating in manner, and possessed 
acalm, graceful, and winning delivery. 
His gifts must have been rare to pro- 
duce the effect he did, though but for 
a short time, upon men of education and 
high ability. He and his theories are 
no more, but his quondam disciples are 
amoug the most eminent men of France 
at the present day. 

“This illustrious senator, pensioned 
aud decorated; that renowned general 
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whose breast blazes with Imperial or- 
ders; yonder political philosopher whose 
books are translated into every language 
and quoted in every assembly ; this great 
painter, that exquisite musician, this 
banker rolling in wealth, that new- 
fledged aristocrat leading the day’s 
fashion—all these were once the de- 
voted disciples of Enfantin, and many 
of them stood by his side when the law 
arraigned and condemned him.” 


Rev. G. O, FenwickeE. 

Oct. 11, 1864. At Dowry-square, 
Clifton, Bristol, aged 81, the Rev. Geo, 
Ouseley Fenwicke, M.A., lord of the 
manor, and patron of the church of 
Blaston St. Giles, Leicestershire. 

The deceased was born at Hallaton 
Rectory, Leicestershire, May 7, 1783. 
His father was Rictor and Patron of 
Hallaton, as also was his father and 
grandfather before him from 1683, 
Mr. Fenwicke was educated at Upping- 
ham School, and from thence he pro- 
ceeded to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1806, M.A. 
1809. He was Vicar of “Kempston, in 
Bedfordshire, from 1815 to 1834, which 
he sold, and became Vicar of Aston, 
Warwickshire, from 1834 to 1852; he 
was also Rector and Patron of Blaston 
St. Giles fram 1834 to 1850, and alter- 
nate Patron of Hallaton. In 1825 he 
succeeded to the library of his brother, 
the Rev. Charles Fenwicke, (of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and Vicar of Slawston, 
Leicestershire,) containing nearly 3,000 
volumes, and from that time he became 
enthusiastic in collecting books, chiefly 
topographical and ritual. His library 
at his death contained nearly 10,000 
volumes. 

The Fenwicke family had been clergy- 
men from father to son for upwards of 
200 years. They came originally from 
Northumberland,and Brink bourn Priory, 
near Rothbury, was their seat ; but in 
consequence of a marriage with a 
daughter of the Hazelrigges, Baronets, 
they removed into Leicestershire about 
1683. 

We have received the following cha- 
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racter of Mr. Fenwicke from a friend by 
whom he was intimately known :— 

“An excellent man has thus at last 
been tuken away to his rest. Mr. Fen- 
wicke was endeared to a large circle of 
friends by his kind and courteous man- 
ner, by his constant benevolence and 
sympathy, and especially by the ready 
way in which he entered into the feel- 
ings and pursuits of young people. He 
was not only a de ply read and learned 
man, but he was a sound antiquary, and 
a most successful book-collector. He 
was quite up to the architectural and 
archeological level of ihe day, whether 
for England or for Europe. He read 
all the antiquarian publications of our 
century, had them ali on his shelves, 
and could discuss any of their contents. 
As a specimen of his antiquarian zeal, 
it may be mentioned that he had made 
it a point to visit and examine critically 
all the battle-fields of our own island 
noted in history. His library was rich 
in the best authors, ancient as well as 
modern, and especially in topography 
a..d in county history, containing all the 
great books of authority. But its prin- 
cipal wealth, encased in one of the most 
cherished of its penetralia, was the vast 
store of liturgical books, for few private 
gentlemen in England have ever suc- 
ceeded in collecting so extensively and 
so jud‘ciously. Probably his friends, 
Mr. Maskell, Mr. Lathbury, and Mr. 
Pococke, are those who were best ac- 
quainted with this mine of bibliographical 
wealth, of which he was so justly proud ; 
for it should be carefully remembered 
that his collections were always at the 
service of his literary friends, and that, 
as he himself used playfully to remark, 
“he kept the best circulating library in 
Bristol.” 

No man was fuller of anecdote, none 
more charitable and forbearing. He was 
a perfect gentleman, a High Church- 
man without any leaven of bigotry, a 
thorough-going, conscientious Conser- 
vative, and altogether a noble specimen 
of the “learned minister of God’s 
Word” of other days. 
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Mr. JoHN BELL, OF NEWCASTLE. 

Oct. 30. At Bentinck Crescent, New- 
castle, aged 81, Mr. John Bell, a well- 
known antiquary, and one of the founders 
of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

The deceased, who was a son of Mr. 
John Bell, a bookseller and land-sur- 
veyor, was born at Newcastle in the 
year 1782. He himself took to the 
same occupations, and he long carried 
on business on Newcastle quay, where 
in 1812 he published his “ Rhymes of 
Northern Bards,” which was not only 
a creditable compilation, but one which 
conf. rred a benefit of no ordinary kind 
on the North, by rescuing a muss of 
literature of great local interest from 
the fate which too often overtakes the 
effusions of the provincial Muse. He 
afterwards removed to Gateshead, where 
he confined himself to his practice as 
a land-surveyor. Mr. Bell became 
widely known; and the ready refer- 
ence, in cases of dispute, on all such mat- 
ters by his neighbours. He was, in 
early life, well entitled to the character 
which was bestowed upon him of “ puins- 
taking ;” he thought nothing of trouble, 
and it is to exertions such as his on 
subjects which more ambitious anti- 
quaries often consider beneath their 
notice, that the world is indebted for 
much useful information. The Arche- 
ologia Aliana contains several commu- 
nications of his; and he made practical 
researches on the line of the Roman 
Wall, particularly at Risingham, where 
the discoveries which resulted from his 
labours were very important. He was 
the last survivor but one (Sir Charles 
Monck, Bart.) of the officers who were 
appointed at the first meeting of the 
Antiquarian Society of Newcastle, on the 
6th of February, 1813. He was at that 
time elected Treasurer, and continued in 
connection with the Society until failing 
health rendered active exertion imprac- 
ticable. Access was at all times readily 
afforded to his valuable collections of 
books, MSS., and antiquities, which 
were worthy of one who was justly 
described as “the collector-in-chief of 
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everything curious and rare of a local 
character, good, bad, and indifferent, 
between the Tees and the Tweed*.” 
Some portions of Mr. Bell’s collection 
have recently been added to the stores 
of the Newcastle Society, and others to 
those of the British Museum and the 
Bodleian Library. Of these h‘s “ Notes 
on the Roman Remains in Northumber- 
land” are, perhaps, the most important. 
He was long a contributor to the Gzn- 
TLEMAN’S MaGAZINz, particularly of 
very careful drawings of Roman in- 
scriptions found in his neighbourhood 
(which were engraved on wood), and 
he corresponded with Sir Walter Scott, 
Robert Surtees, Dr. Dibdin, Sydney 
Smith, John Gough Nichols and others 
on matters connected with “North 
countrie lore.” 


Ven. ARCHDEACON BURNEY. 

Nov. 1, 1864. At Brighton, aged 79, 
the Ven. Charles Parr Burney, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Colchester, Rector of 
Wickham Bishop’s, Essex, F.R.S. and 
F.S.A., &e. 

Dr. Burney was the descendant of 
a family long distinguished by the emi- 
nenee of many of its members in the 
walks of learning, literature, and art. 
He was the grandson of Charles Burney, 
Mus. D., the author of “ Memoirs of Me- 
tastasio,” and “The History of Music,” 
who died in 1814; and son of the Rev. 
Charles Burney, D.D., a distinguished 
Greek scholar, and very successful 
schoolmaster, who died Rector of St. 
Paul’s, Deptford, and a Prebendary of 
Lincoln, in 1817; and whose valuable 
library of ancient authors was purchased 
by Parliament for the British Museum 
(see the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazINE, vol. 
Ixxxviii. i. 419, 484). The still more 
popularly known Madame D’Arblay, the 
author of “ Evelina” and “ Cecilia,” 
and whose early memoirs as Miss Burney 
were published a few years since, was 
the Archdeacon’s aunt; and Rear-Ad- 





* Taylor’s Memoir of Robert Surtees, Esq., 
F.S, 4., new edit. by Rev. James Raine, p. 286. 
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miral James Burney, F.R.S., who ac- 
companied Captain Cook in his two last 
voyages round the world, and wrvte 
various historical volumes on voyages 
of discovery (see his memoir in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZziNE, for Nov. 1821) 
was his father’s half-brother. 

The late Archdeacon was born at 
Chiswick, in Middlesex, on the 19th of 
October, 1785, his father being then 
assistant to another very eminent school- 
master, the Rev. William Rose, LL.D., 
(also memorable as the coadjutor of Dr. 
Griffiths in the “Monthly Review.”) 
He received his second baptismal name 
from the learned Dr. Samuel Parr, who 
was one of his godfathers®. 

He derived his early education from 
his father’s care and tuition; became 
a member of Merton College, Oxford, 
and graduated B.A. 1808, M.A. 1811, 
B. and D.D. 1822. In 1807 his name 
appeared as a second-class man in Clas- 
sical honours; and in 1809 he won the 
Chancellor’s Prize for an English Essay 
on “The Love of our Country,” which 
was printed and published. 

His early years were spent in assist- 
ing his father in the conduct of his 
private school, then carried on with 
much success at Greenwich, and which 
wus wholly relinquished to his charge 
in 1814. From these duties he retired 
in 1835; and on the 9th of April, 
1836, he received from a body of gen- 
tlemen who had been his pupils, an 
elegant and costly candelabrum bearing 
this pithy and gratifying inscription— 
“Caroto Parr Burney, 8.T.P., olim 
Discipuli nune Amici D.D.” 

In March, 1838, he was presented to 
the Rectory of Sible Hedingham in 
Essex, by the trustees of the Rev. H. 
Warburton; he held this living under 
a bond of resignation till 1848, when 
he resigned it to the eldest son of his 
predecessor. In 1840 Bishop Blomfield 
evinced his estimation of him by ap- 
pointing him to the Archdeaconry of 





> Regarding the Archdeacon’s father and 
godfather it was a bon-mot of the second (Dun- 
ning) Lord Ashburton that as a Greek scholar 
Burney was above par, 
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St. Alban’s, and in the year 1845, on 
the death of the Ven. Sir Herbert 
Oakely, Bart., transferred him to the 
Archdeaconry of Colchester, and in 1848 
gave him the living of Wickham Bi- 
shop’s, near Witham. 

To the discharge of the duties of his 
responsible office Archdeacon Burney 
brought most valuable qualities. Few 
men were more learned in all the in- 
tricacies of ecclesiastical law. In any 
parochial difficulty, whether it were 
connected with church-rates, or fees, 
or the fabric of the church, his opi- 
nion was readily given, and his ad- 
vice generally accepted. If ever there 
arose a misunderstanding as to the 
respective rights of incumbents and 
churchwardens, the Archdeacon’s clear 
good sense and conciliatory tone quickly 
solved the difficulty. His sagacity and 
knowledge of business, and his tact and 
judgment in dealing with it, gave con- 
fidence to all, whether clerics or lay- 
men, who were brought into official 
connection with him, or who had occa- 
sion to seek his friendly advice. But 
the secret of his popularity lay deeper, 
in the sterling kindness of his na- 
ture, and in his unbounded generosity. 
It can never be fully known in how 
many ways he was forward to help those 
who were in distress. His compassion 
was so seldom “shut up” that it was 
said by those most forward in promoting 
charitable deeds, “I am ashamed to beg 
of the Archdeacon ; he always gives me 
double what I ask.” Church-builders, 
church-restorers, church-endowers, found 
his purse ever open. It was the same 
with schools and school-promoters, with 
missions at home and abroad, and every 
good and approved work. 

To crown the whole, in addition to 
the sum of £2,000 given recently to en- 
dowments of poor parishes, and to simi- 
lar objects, he has given £6,000 for the 
purpose of establishing a Clergy Relief 
Fund for the Diocese, with preference 
to his own archdeaconry. 

The Bishop of Rochester, who was 
holding his Visitation at Colchester on 
the day of the Archdeacon’s death, in 
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the course of his Charge spoke in the 
most tender terms of Dr. Burney, and 
alluded to his munificence in having, 
with the entire concurrence of his family, 
lately renewed a fine due to the arch- 
deaconry for the purpose of establishing 
a Clergy Relief Fund, and had besides 
set apart £500 towards the fund for the 
augmentation of small benefices. On 
the whole, Dr. Burney’s recent benefac- 
tions to the diocese exceeded £8,000. 

There is something singularly touch- 
ing in the fact that while the Bishop 
was thus alluding to this last bountiful 
act, the clergy who listened to him were 
musing in their own minds whether the 
donor were alive or not at the moment. 
But we believe that the Bishop’s kind 
words were, in fact, spoken when his 
spirit had departed. 

Dr. Burney was a ripe and accom- 
plished scholar, with an extensive know- 
ledge and highly cultivated taste in 
general literature and the fine arts. 
Moreover he was characterized by man- 
ners of a peculiar charm. Quick and 
bright in conversation, and ever ready 
with a playful turn, he was one of the 
most agreeable of companions, lively 
without sarcasm, and rich in anecdote 
without being a great talker. 

He was a man of simple, unaffected 
piety, specially charitable in his judg- 
ment of others, and few men were more 
generally esteemed. 

For the last two years his powers 
had gradually failed, and for some time 
previous to his death his strength had 
been completely prostrated; yet his 
latter days were calm and tranquil, and 
he remained cheerful to the eud, until 
at length, in a ripe old age, he peacefully 
and painlessly passed away. 

Dr. Burney married Dec. 24, 1810, 
Frances- Bentley, second daughter of 
George Young, Esq., of Blackheath, and 
by that lady, who survives him, he had 
two sons and four daughters. His elder 
son, the Rev, Charles Burney, M.A., the 
Vicar of Halstead in Essex, Honorary 
Canon of Rochester Cathedral, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester, 
has been presented by the Bishop to 
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the living of Wickham Bishop’s; the 
younger, the Rev. Edward Burney, M.A., 
is Vicar of Thornham in Kent. The 
daughters were, 1. Fanny Anne, married 
Colonel James Wood—she died in 1860 ; 
2. Rosetta D’Arblay, married to Henry 
Wood, Esq.; 3. Susan Sabrina, married 
to Frederic Arkwright, Esq., of Spondon 
Hall, Derbyshire ; and 4. Ellen Hodgson, 
married to the Rev. Henry Bannerman 
Burney, Chaplain in the Indian Service. 

Dr. Burney published (besides the 
prize essay already mentioned) “ A Ser- 
mon preached on the Consecration of 
the Hon. Dr. Legge, Bishop of Ox- 
ford,” in 1815, and “A Charge to 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
St. Alban’s,” in 1844. During his in- 
cumbency, both the archdeaconry and 
the living of Wickham Bishop’s have 
been transferred from the see of London 
to that of Rochester. 

His portrait was painted in early life 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and again 
drawn in crayons by Richmond, in 1854; 
but neither has been hitherto engraved. 


Hvepson Gurney, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Nov. 9. At his seat, Keswick Hall, 
near Norwich, in his 90th year, Hudson 
Gurney, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.L.S., 
and M.R.S.L., a Justice of the Peace, 
and Deputy-Lieutenant of Norfolk. 

Mr. Gurney was the head of the pre- 
sent family of the Gurneys of Norfolk¢, 
who area younger branch of the Gurneys 
or Gournays of West Barsham in that 
county, (originally of Norman descent, 
from Gournai, in the Pays de Brai in 
Normandy,) but whose ancient estates 
have passed away, and they are now for 
the mosc part a commercial family. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney was born in the 





¢ In “‘ The Record of the House of Gournay,”’ 
by Mr. Daniel Gurney, F.S.A., of North Runc- 
ton (a very elaborate genealogical work, pri- 
vately printed, in two volumes 4to., 1848 and 
1858, and reviewed in the GeENTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
z1nE for May, 1860,) will be found, at p. 582, 
a statement of the descent of the Gurneys of 
Keswick, from Francis Gurney, of London, 
merchant, sixth son of Henry Gurnay, esq., 
of West Barsham. 
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city of Norwich, on Jan. 19,1775. He 
was the eldest son of Richard Gurney, 
Esq., of Keswick, (who died in 1811,) 
by his first wife, Agatha, daughter and 
heiress of David Barclay, Esq., of Youngs- 
bury, Hertfordshire. He inherited a 
considerable fortune from his father and 
grandfather, and this was largely in- 
creased by the shares which he held 
in the great brewery of Barclay, Per- 
kins, and Co. 

Mr. Gurney was privately educated 
under the care of his grandfather, Mr, 
Barclay of Youngsbury. His principal 
tutor was Dr. Thomas Young, well known 
from having discovered the reading of 
Egyptian hierozlyphics. In early life 
he travelled on the continent of Europe 
with his friend 

‘*The learned thane, Athenian Aberdeen,” 
and he always lived in cordial intimacy 
with that eminent nobleman and states- 
man, who nominated him as one of his 
Vice-Presidents at the Society of Anti- 
quaries, 

In early life Mr. Hudson Gurney 
wrote a beautiful translation, or rather 
imitation, in English verse, of “Cupid 
and Psyche: a Mythological Tale, from 
‘The Golden Ass’ of Apuleius.” It was 
printed in 4to. and in royal 8vo., 1799, 
and in a third edition 1801. It is em- 
bellished with two engravings, one from 
tho celebrated Marlborough gem, and 
the other from one of Raffaele’s designs 
of the same subject. This poem has also 
been republished in Mr. Davenport’s 
* Poetical Register,” and in the volume 
of the works of Apuleius in Bohn’s 
Classical Library. 

Subsequently, in 1843, Mr. Hudson 
Gurney printed, for private distribution, 
a translation into English verse of the 
Orlando Furioso of Ludovico Ariosto. 

Mr. Gurney was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society on Jan. 15, 1818, and 
of the Society of Antiquaries on the 12th 
of March following. In 1822 he was 
nominated one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the latter by his friend Lord Aberdeen, 
and he continued to hold that office 
until 1846. He made several valuable 
communications to that learned body. 
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Among them were,—in 1816, Observa- 
tions on the Bayeux Tapestry, printed 
in the Archeologia, vol. xviii. pp. 359 
—870; in 1822, Observations on the 
Seal of Ethelwald, Bishop of Dunwich, 
discovered at Eye, in Suffolk, (vol. xx. 
pp. 479—483) ; in 1824, a description of 
an ancient Thumb-ring, inscribed Con- 
stani Fides, found on Poringland Heath, 
near Norwich, (vol. xxi. p.547) ; in 1827, 
an account of a Celt-mould, Celts, and 
Weapons, discovered at Eaton, (vol. xxii. 
p. 424); in 1832, Extracts from the 
Hall-books of the Corporation of Lynn 
Regis from 1430 to 1731, (vol. xxiv. pp. 
317—328) ; and a Proclamation of Henry 
VIII. on his marriage with Anne Bo- 
leyne, found in the Corporation Records 
at Norwich, (vol. xxv. pp. 119—121); in 
1842, the casts of eight Punic Inscrip- 
tions discovered at Carthage, (vol. xxx. 
p- 111). 

Whenever a subscription was raised 
for the extraordinary expenses of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Hudson Gur- 
ney always set a leading example; and, 
though it may appear a minor matter 
to mention, we cannot omit to state 
that when the social custom was intro- 
duced of drinking coffee after the read- 
ing of papers, it was Mr. Hudson Gur- 
ney who furnished at his own expense 
a service of china for that purpose. On 
his resignation of the office of Vice- 
President in 1846, on account of the 
impaired state of his health, the Society 
passed a resolution “ recording the esti- 
mation in which they held his past ser- 
vices, always rendered with the greatest 
urbanity, and accompanied by distin- 
guished liberality in the promotion of 
every object for which the Society was 
instituted.” 

To all his fellow-labourers in the 
archeological field Mr, Hudson Gurney 
ever gave the most generous encourage- 
ment. Among other good works of this 
class, he purchased from the widow of 
the late Mr. Samuel Woodward all his 
manuscripts and drawings, and all his 
books on Norfolk topography. He printed 
at his own cost, for Mrs. Woodward’s 
benefit, both the “Norfolk Topographer’s 

Gent. Mac. 1865, Vo. 1, 
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Manual,” and the “ History of Norwich 
Castle.” 

But his devotion to archzology often 
went beyond mere patronage, and on 
many subjects he adopted theories of 
his own, and supported them with earn- 
est argument. On one of these his 
opinions were published in 1847, under 
the title of “ Proofs that Norwich and 
not Caister was the Venta Icenorum ; 
in a Letter to Dawson Turner, Esq.” 

In all public institutions of his locality 
for the promotion of literature and 
science, he readily accepted that pro- 
minent position to which his neighbours 
were anxious to invite a man of such 
endowments, both mental and material. 
He was not only a Vice-President of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archzological So- 
ciety, butalsoof the Norwich Museum and 
the Norwich Literary Institute. Nor did 
other institutions of public utility, whe- 
ther for religious, charitable, or sanitary 
purposes, fail to receive his liberal assist- 
ance; whilst his private works of benefi- 
cence were alike g2nerous, judicious, and 
unfailing. It wus the peculiar charac- 
teristic of his munificence that it was 
not lavish or profuse, but ever exercised 
with deliberation, and with a strong 
sense of the value of money, and of the 
responsibilities connected with the use 
made of it. 

Mr. Gurney sat in the House of Com- 
mons for six successive parliaments. He 
was first returned for Shaftesbury at 
the general election of 1812, but un- 
seated on petition, by the other Can- 
didates,—one of whom was afterwards 
Sir Charles Wetherell, the Attorney- 
General. In March, 1816, (on the 
death of Barrington Pope Blachford, 
Esq.,) he was returned for Newtown, 
in the Isle of Wight,—a borough dis- 
franchised in 1831. This seat was pur- 
chased from Sir Fitzwilliam Barrington, 
Bart., and Mr. Gurney was returned 
without ever seeing Newtown. In his 
senatorial conduct his politics were neu- 
tral, without party bias. He delighted 
in London life, and his house in St. 
James’s-square was for many years the 
resort of the élite of parliamentary and 
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literary society, to which his handsome 
person, and the superiority of his ac- 
quirements and conversation, gave a pe- 
culiar zest. Indeed his discernment and 
sagacity as to men and things were very 
great, and his memory was quite extra- 
ordinary on all subjects. These powers 
of mind continued unimpaired to his 
advanced age, and those who still en- 
joyed the privilege of his agreeable so- 
ciety were entertained as of old by his 
lively anecdotes, his apt quotations, and 
his humorous repartees; but for more 
than twenty years he had been secluded 
from general society by an affliction, 
occasionally of the most painful charac- 
ter, which he bore with exemplary 
patience and cheerfulness. 

After he had lost his seat in Parlia- 
ment by the disfranchisement of New- 
town, Mr. Gurney served the office of 
High Sheriff of Norfolk in the year 1835. 

He married in 1809, Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Robert Barclay, Esq., of Ury, 
Kincardineshire, M.P. for that county, 
by Sarah his wife, daughter of James 
Allardice, Esq., of Allardice, and heiress 
of line to the Earls of Airth and Men- 
teith. By that lady, who died Dec. 16, 
1855, (aged 75,) be leaves no issue. The 
Earldom of Airth was claimed by Mr. 
Barclay Allardice, Mr. Gurney’s brother- 
in-law, and Mr. Gurney took great in- 
terest in the question, but the claim 
was not allowed by the House of Lords. 

Mr. Gurney’s funeral took place on 
Thursday, the 15th of November, when 
his body was interred in the churchyard 
of Intwood, near Norwich. The mourn- 
ers were conveyed in twelve coaches, 
containing—1. Mr. John Henry Gur- 
ney, M.P., Miss Abercrombie, Mr. John 
Henry Gurney, jun., Miss Galton. 2. 
Mr. John Gurney, Mr. Daniel Gurney, 
Mr. Samuel Gurney, M.P., Mr. F. Hay 
Gurney. 3. Mr. Somerville Gurney, Mr. 
Robert Barclay, Mr. Charles H. Gur- 
ney, Mr. Gurney Hoare. 4. Mr. J. 
Gurney Barclay, Captain Galton, Mr. 
Robert Duff. 5. Rev. W. N. Ripley, 
Mrs. Ripley, Mr. Henry Birkbeck, Mr. 
William Birkbeck. 6. Mr. J. N. Mot- 
tram, Mr. Joseph Massingham. 7. Dr. 
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Dalrymple, Mr. Arthur Dalrymple, Mr. 
F. H. Janson. The eighth, ninth, and 
tenth coaches carried tenants, and the 
remainder servants. A long train of 
private carriages followed, in four of 
which were conveyed the Mayor and 
Deputy-Mayor of Norwich; Sir S. Big- 
nold and Mr. R. Fitch; Mr. J. G. John- 
son and Sir W. Foster, Bart.; and the 
Chairman and Secretary of the Institute 
and Museum, viz. Mr. D. O. Wollaston, 
Mr. J. Quainton, Mr. C. Hart, and Mr. 
H. Stevenson. Many of the deceased’s 
tradesmen also followed as mourners, as 
did the school children. 

There is at Keswick a good portrait 
of Mr. Gurney when about twenty years 
old, painted by Opie; and a duplicate of 
it is possessed by Mr. Daniel Gurney, at 
North Runcton. His picture was again 
painted by Briggs about the year 1840: 
this is also at Keswick, and a copy at 
North Runcton. 

The bulk of Mr. Hudson Gurney’s 
property goes to Mr. John Henry Gur- 
ney, M.P. for Lynn, with remainder 
to his son. The principal legacies are 
£120,000 to’ Mr. Daniel Gurney, and 
£120,000 to be invested in land for 
the benefit of Mr. John Gurney, son of 
the late Mr. John Gurney, of Earlham. 
Bequests of £1,000 and under are made 
in favour of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, the Old Man’s Hospital at 
Norwich, the Norwich Public Library, 
the Norfolk and Norwich Literary In- 
stitution, &. The executors are Mr. 
J. H. Gurney, M.P., Mr. D. Gurney, 
and Mr. F. Hay Gurney. 

Mr. Gurney possessed a large library, 
consisting altogether, in London and at 
Keswick, of between ten and fifteen 
thousand volumes; and he used to boast 
that there was not one of them in which 
he had not read. Through the greater 
part of his life he kept journals, the 
series of which is very voluminous, and 
which it is hoped may be preserved for 
future public use, though we are in- 
formed that matters of private import- 
ance are so far mixed up in them that 
they can scarcely be submitted to ex- 
amination for some years to come. 
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Joun Ramsay M’Cuttoca, Esq. 
Nov. 11. At H.M.’s Stationery Office, 

aged 75, John Ramsay M’Culloch, Esq., 

Comptroller of that establishment. 

Mr. M’Culloch was of the Torhouse 
branch of a once powerful family in 
Galloway, now represented in chief by 
M’Culloch of Ardwall (see Note R to 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Peveril of the 
Peak”). He was born at Whithorn, in 
Wigtonshire, on March 1, 1789. His. 
family possessed a smal] freehold estute 
called Auchengool, in the stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, to which Mr. M’Culloch 
succeeded on the death of his paternal 
grandfather, who had been in the Royal 
Navy, and commanded a revenue cutter. 
His father, who died when he was about 
five years of age, had followed no pro- 
fession. From his maternal grandfather, 
the Rev. Dr. Laing, Mr. M’Culloch re- 
ceived his early education; that is, he 
was “grounded” in his mother tongue, 
with some elementary instruction in 
the dead languages. On leaving school 
he was placed in the office of a writer 
to the Signet, but he did not pursue the 
profession of the law. He settled in 
Edinburgh, and attended the public 
classes of the University for two years, 
but did not graduate or study for any 
profession. Early in 1817 an accidental 
communication which he made to the 
“ Scotsman” (then lately established) led 
to his connexion with that journal; he 
was the editor for about two years, and 
continued his contributions for many 
years after. In 1818 he commenced 
a series of contributions to the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” (by an article on Ri- 
eardo’s “ Principles of Political Econo- 
my,”’) and also gave lectures on political 
economy. In 1828 Mr. M’Culloch quitted 
Edinburgh for London, on being ap- 
pointed Professor of Political Economy 
in University College, London; but 
the chair being unendowed, the number 
of students attending his lectures was 
insufficient for his remuneration, and he 
relinquished that position. In 1838 the 
Whig Government made him Comp- 
troller of the London Stationery Office, 
and he continued the head of this depart- 
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ment until his death. When he under- 
took its administration the habitual 
waste of paper in the public offices and 
in printing was fabulous. Mr. M’Cul- 
loch accomplished a large annual saving, 
far exceeding the cost of the depart- 
ment he presided over. His judicious 
economy and integrity were undisputed, 
and are matters of record in parlia- 
mentary reports and returns. 

Mr. M’Culloch’s more lasting and 
meritorious reputation, however, was 
gained by his literary labours. They 
were the result of forty years of study 
and experience. Statesmen had attended 
his lectures in London, and his contri- 
butions to periodical works had been 
various and diffuse. But he now began 
to realize -his acquirements. In 1837 
Mr. Charles Knight published, in two 
8vo. volumes, his “ Statistical Account 
of the British Empire.” This valuable 
work was subsequently republished by 
Messrs. Longman in successive editions 
much enlarged. The latter publishers 
brought out his “ Dictionary of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation,” a 
standard work, annually reprinted and 
revised. These two works, and the 
* Geographical Dictionary” in two vols., 
which first appeared in 1840, may be 
considered his staple productions; and 
the two first mentioned were reprinted 
in the United States and translated 
in several European countries. His 
miscellaneous works were numerous, 
and all more or less valuable contribu- 
tions to political and economical science. 
In 1828 he edited for Messrs. Longman, 
in four vols. 8vo., an edition of Smith’s 
“ Wealth of Nations,” with a life of the 
author, an introductory discourse, notes, 
and supplemental dissertations. It came 
to a fifth impression in 1863. In 1853 
he arranged a volume of “Treatises 
and Essays on Economical Policy,” com- 
prising sketches of Quesnay, Adam 
Smith, and Ricardo. This work was 
partly a republication of articles he had 
contributed to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, but all were carefully revised 
and in part rewritten, some essays ap- 
pearing fur the first time. In the same 
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year appeared his volume on the “ Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,” corrected 
and revised; in 1855 his treatise on 
the “ Principles and Practical Influence 
of Taxation and the Funding System.” 
In 1858 he produced a valuable work 
on the “Succession to Property vacant 
by Death ; including Inquiries into the 
Influence of Primogeniture, Entails, and 
Compulsory Partition, upon the Public 
Interests.” 

Two volumes of “ Early English Tracts 
ov Commerce and Money” were printed 
by the Political Economy Club at the 
suggestion of Lord Overstone, and the 
prefaces were written by Mr. M’Culloch, 
and he contributed prefaces and notes 
to four volumes of scarce tracts on 
kindred subjects, reprinted at Lord 
Overstone’s expense. 

He had collected a library of great 
value and in fine condition, and one 
peculiarly complete on his own special 
subjects. It contained almost every 
known work on political economy and 
statistics, either English or foreign, in- 
cluding pamphlets, known oranonymous. 
In 1855 he published a bibliographical 
volume on the literature of political eco- 
nomy, @ catalogue of his best books, with 
historical, critical, and biographical no- 
tices; and only two years since he com- 
pleted and privately printed a more ex- 
tended and valuable catalogue raisonné, 
Of this volume, which is entitled “A 
Catalogue of Books, the property of 
a Political Economist, with Critical and 
Biographical Notices,” a very few copies 
were presented to personal and literary 
friends. 


“The genius of Mr. M’Culloch was 
not inventive. He sifted and re-cast 
the labours of others. Statistics, rather 
than the principles of political economy, 
were his forte; but his works were ge- 
nerally lucid and sound. He occasion- 
ally indulged in paradox; but in this 
error he only followed Malthus, Whate- 
ly, and Senior. There are unsolved pro- 
blems in political science, and men of 
genius in advance of their generation, 
groping in the dark, must sometimes 

their way.”— Times. 


In social life Mr. M’Culloch was hos- 
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pitable, genial, and warm-hearted, and 
was esteemed by a large circle of friends. 
His conversation, drawn from long ex- 
perience of men and books, was full of 
anecdote and interest, and enlivened by 
an habitual cordiality and gaiety of 
spirit. 

He maintained his connection with 
Scotland, and especially with Edin- 
burgh, through many friendships, and 
by annual autumnal visits. He married 
early in life, and his widow, the devoted 
companion of more than fifty years, sur- 
vives to deplore his loss. His family 
was numerous, the survivors being four 
sons and six daughters. The former 
are: —1. Edward, Lieut.-Colonel 31st 
Bombay N.I., and for many years Po- 
litical Agent at Munneepore; 2. John, 
now cultivating tea at Cachar; 3. David, 
in a bank at Bombay; 4. Alexander, in 
the office of Mr. W. 8. Lindsay, M.P., 
in London. The daughters are: —1. 
Margaret, married to Mr. John Cox, of 
Gorgie; 2. Christina, married to Mr. 
H. G. Reid, of the Stationery Office ; 
3. Sarah, married to Mr. Wm. Mackay ; 
4. Isabella, married to Mr. P. Y. Black, 
solicitor, Glasgow, nephew to the late 
Colonel Sir George Couper, Bart.; 5. 
Mary, married to Mr. J. F. M’Lennan, 
advocate, of Edinburgh ; and 6. Robina, 
widow of Mr. James Macdonald. 

Mr. M’Culloch’s portrait has been 
lithographed from a photograph, but 
there is no published print of him. 

He latterly enjoyed a salary of £1,200 
from his office, which had been increased 
successively in acknowledgment of his 
services from £600, £800, and £1,000. 
He had also a literary pension of £200 
conferred upon him by Sir Robert Peel. 
In 1843 he was elected a Member of 
the Institute of France, by a majority of 
sixteen out of eighteen votes, one being 
given for Hugo and one for Ranke. 
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Nov. 2, 1864. The Rev. Henry Barfoot (p. 
797, Dec. 1864), who was of Clare College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815, published 
two pamphlets entitled “‘ The True Baptism,” 
and “ The Catechumen.” 
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Nov. 10. At Oxen End, Little Bardfield, 
Essex, aged 56, the Rev. Christopher Somers 
Clerke, M.A., Vicar of Lindsell, Essex, and 
Chaplain to the Dunmow Union twenty- 
six years. He was the son of the late Rev. 
George Somers Clerke, D.D., Vicar of Great 
Waltham, Essex, (who died Feb. 1837,) and 
was of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, B.A. 1835, and 
M.A. 1838, ordained Deacon 1837, and Priest 
1838, both by the late Bishop Blomfield, pre- 
sented to the Vicarage of Lindsell in 1844, by 
8. Alger, esq., having previously been Curate 
of the same parish; he leaves a widow and 
one daughter. ‘The funeral took place in Dun- 
mow churchyard, on Nov. 17, his remains 
being followed to the grave by the Rev. E. 
F. Gepp, J.P., Chairman of the Dunmow 
Board of Guardians, S. Alger, esq., and other 
friends, also the whole of the Dunmow Union 
School Boys. 

Nov. 17. The Rev. George Lock (p. 797, 
Dec. 1864). This venerable and much-esteemed 
clergyman, whose family long inherited Nor- 
bury-park, Surrey, was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and ordained Deacon in 1793. 
After a few years’ occupancy of a small family 
living in Somersetshire, he was inducted to the 
valuable living of Lee, in 1803, in the gift of 
the Lord Chancellor, and held it up to the time 
of his death. 

Nov. 18. The Rev. Henry Low (p. 797, Dec. 
1864) was originally of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded B.A. 1834, 
M.A. 1837. He took the degree of B.D. at 
Oxford in 1849. 

Nov. 21. Aged 79, the Rev. John F. Benweil, 
Rector of Neenton, Shropshire, formerly Rec- 
tor of Layer Breton, Essex. 

At Filey, Yorkshire, aged 32, after seventeen 
years of suffering, the Rev. Edward Gambier 
Pym, Rector of Washington, Durham, late 
Rector of Willian, Herts., and Incumbent of 
Fylingdales, Yorkshire. 

Nov, 22. At Headington, near Oxford, of 
smallpox (caught in the discharge of his paro- 
chial duties), aged, 35, the Rev. John Robin- 
son, eldest son of J. J. Robinson, esq., of Box- 
grove, Guildford. 

Aged 77, the Rev. Evan Morgan, Vicar of 
Llantrisant, Glamorganshire, and a Magistrate 
for that county. 

Nov. 23. At Funchal, Madeira, aged 41, 
the Rev. Richard Vincent, M.A., Incumbent 
of Trinity Church, Crockham, Kent. 

Nov. 24, At Cadeby Rectory, Leicestershire, 
the Rev. Henry Wright, of Mottram-hall, 
Cheshire. 

Nov. 25. At his residence, St. Leonard’s, 
Exeter, aged 85, the Rev. Charles Porter, D.D., 
for many years President of King’s College, 
Nova Scotia. 

At Ilchester, Somerset, aged 38, Rev. Wil- 
liam Harbin, Vicar of Northover, Somerset. 

Nov. 27, Aged 42, the Rev. William Powell, 
M.A., of Jesus College, Oxford, and Vicar of 
Mundon, Essex. 

Nov. 28. At Appleby, Westmoreland, aged 
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71, the Rev. Joseph Milner, M.A. (Surrogate), 
Vicar of Lawrence, and Chaplain of St. Anne’s 
Hospital, Appleby. 

Nov. 29. At Leamington, aged 70, the Rev. 
Edward Philip Cooper, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and for fifteen years Vicar of 
Burford, Oxon. 

At Stanley, Torquay, the Rev. George Sharp, 
late Incumbent of Merther, Cornwall. 

Nov. 30. At Weston Colville Rectory, Cam- 
bridgeshire, aged 76, the Rev. William Acton. 

Dec.1. At Barton, near Nottingham, to the 
inexpressible grief of his family, his pa- 
rishioners, and his friends, aged 61, the Rev. 
Fitzgerald Wintour, Rector of Barton, and 
Prebendary of Southwell, Notts. He was the 
younger son of the late Rev. Henry Wintour, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, who obtained the 
prize for the English essay at Oxford on the 
Use and Abuse of Eloquence in 1801, and 
whose life was prematurely cut short by pul- 
monary disease in the spring of 1804. 

In London, aged 80, Rev. Jeremy Pember- 
ton, formerly Rector of Foxearth, Essex. 

At Kirby Moorside, aged 68, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Drayton Carter, Vicar of that place. 

Dec. 6. At South Somercotes, Lincolnshire, 
the Rev. Frederick Martin, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Rector of South Somer- 
cotes, Honorary Canon of Lincoln Cathedral, 
Rural Dean, and Chaplain to the Bishop of 
St. David’s. 

Dec. 12. At Terrington, near Malton, York- 
shire, aged 67, the Rev. Charles Hall, M.A., 
Rector of Terrington and of Routh. A con- 
temporary and personal friend of the late 
Earl of Carlisle, the deceased was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and was patron and Rec- 
tor of Terrington since 1823, and Rector of 
Routh since 1828. The deceased gentleman 
was brother to James Hall, esq., of Scar- 
borough, the master of the Holderness hounds. 

At Leamington, aged 51, the Rev. John 
Arderne Ormerod, M.A., third son of George 
Ormerod, esq., of Sedbury-park, and Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 

At the Parsonage, Horrington, Wells, So- 
merset, aged 50, the Rev. Xavier Nicolas 
Paszkowicz, M.Ph., LL.D., Incumbent of Hor- 
rington, and Chaplain to the Somerset County 
Lunatic Asylum. 

Dec. 13. In Wimpole-st., aged 83, the Rev. 
John Cook, Rector of Ockley, Surrey. 

Dec. 18. At South Lambeth, aged 31, the 
Rev. William Tuckniss, B.A., Chaplain to the 
Rescue Society. 

Aged 36, the Rev. Bevis Green, elder son of 
Bevis E. Green, esq., of Kensington Palace- 
gardens. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 
Feb, 22, 1864. At Lukoja, at the confluence 
of the Niger, Lieut. J. Trench Bedford, R.N., 
only son of Commander D. B. Bedford, R.N. 
Aug. 25. At Rangiora, Canterbury Settle- 
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ment, New Zealand, Mary Frances, wife of the 
Rev. B. W. Dudley, formerly of Ticehurst, 
Sussex. 

Sept. 6. At Falmouth, Jamaica, aged 62, 
Thomas Robert Vermont, Exq., formerly of 
Hayes, Middiesex, Senior Magistrate of Tre- 
lawny. 

Oct. 4. At High Wycombe, Bucks., aged 49, 
Louisa Jane, wife of the Rev. Stephen Atkinson 
Cooke, B.A., of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
late Curate of Attleborough, Norfolk. She was 
the third dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Pitman, 
M.A., of Oulton-hall, in the same county, and 
was married Sept. 5, 1843. 

Oct. 5. Lost in the “ Persia,” on his home 
voyage, aged 27, Henry M. Caulfield, esq., Capt. 
4th European Cavalry, eldest surviving son of 
the late General James Caulfield. 

At the same time, Charles G. E. Ford, esq., 
F.R.C.8., of London, and Surgeon of H.M.'s 
Madras Army, last surviving son of the late 
Lacy Gray Ford, esq., Physician-General, 
Madras establishment. 

Oct. 1. At Abbottabad, Major Hugh Rees 
James, C.B., Commissioner of Peshawur, se- 
cond and only surviving son of the late Hon. 
Hugo James, Attorney-General of Jumaica. 
“ Major James returned to India only in the 
beginning of last November, and almost im- 
mediately began his duties by seeking to put 
an end to the Sittana war. What good judg- 
ment and tact could effect was achieved by 
Major James, and he deserves to be remem- 
bered by his countrymen as a good example of 
the men who made our power in India, and 
who preserve it—men of unerring judgment, 
and of shrewdness beyond the common de- 
gree.’ Homeward Mail. 

Oct. 12. At Yokohama, in Japan, aged 31, 
Capt. the Hon. Adolphus F. P. Vereker, of the 
20th Regt., youngest son of Viscount Gort. 
After serving for a short time in the 6th West 
York Militia, he was appointed to the 20th 
Regt. early in 1855, and soon proceeded to the 
Crimea, where be was present at the capture 
of Kinburn, and at the siege and fall of Sebas- 
topol. After the termination of the Russian 
war he returned to England, but in the follow- 
ing year, on the breaking out of the Sepoy 
mutiny, he went with his regiment to India. 
He served with the selected marksmen of the 
regiment throughout the subsequent campaign, 
and was engaged in the actions of Chanda, 
Umeerpore, Sultanpore, Dhowraha, and in the 
siege and capture of Lucknow. He was then 
attached to the Staff as orderly officer to Col. 
Cormick during the operations in Oude and 
beyond the river Gogra, for which he was 
named in despatches, and received the Indian 
medal and clasp, as he previously had the 
Turkish and Crimean medals and clasp. He 
returned to England when warlike operations 
in India had completely ceased. But having 
exchanged into the 2nd Battalion of the 20th, 
he again sailed with it to Calcutta in July, 1863. 
The threatening aspect of affairs in China and 
Japan led to the regiment being immediately 
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afterwards sent from India to China, and 
thence, in a few months’ time, to Japan, where 
this able and promising officer died from an 
attack of that fatal epidemic the small-pox, 
rendered more dangerous from the injury 
which his constitution had suffered from his 
active service during the Indian mutiny. 

Oct. 18. At Mussourie, Col. Archibald Niel 
Campbell, commanding H.M.’s 48th Regt., 
fourth son of the late Capt. James Campbell, 
of Craignish, Argyleshire. 

Oct.17. At Highfield, near Derby, aged 75, 
Frances, youngest surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. James Eyton Mainwaring, Rector of 
Whitmore, and Vicar of Ellaston. 

Near Victoria, Vancouver's Island, aged 33, 
Albemarle Bertie, only surviving son of the 
late Admiral Bertie Cator. 

Nov. 18. At Paris, aged 88, Le Pére Coupart, 
who had been for thirty-five years stage mana- 
ger of the Palais Royal, Paris, and himself the 
author of several plays. The ingenious copy- 
wrights who are engaged in acclimatizing 
French farces on the London stage have been 
much indebted to him. It is related that Dor- 
mieul, the manager, went to see him on his 
death-bed, and that the ruling passion shewed 
itself strong in death, for the last words of 
Coupart were, “ Does Sardou’s piece come off 
to-morrow !” 

Oct. 21. On board the ship “ Barham,” 
aged 26, Josephine, wife of Lieut. John Picton 
Warlow, of the 5th Regt. of Madras N.I., and 
youngest surviving dau. of the late J. Hamilton, 
esq., M.D., of Queenstown Heights, Canada 
West. 

At Subathoo, aged 33, Annie Susan, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. W. A. Crommelin, C.B., R.E. 

Oct. 22. At Capetown, the Rev. Dr. Winslow, 
nearly fifty years a Missionary at Madras and 
Ceylon. He was a passenger for England in 
the ship “ Barham,” but was left at the Cape 
through illness, 

Oct, 26. At Moodarabad, aged 23, Edward 
Theophilus Price Biddulph, esq., only son of 
the late Col. Edward Biddulph, C.B., Bengal 
Artillery. 

At Shansi, aged 22, Arthur Lushington Chas. 
Littledale, esq., Bengal Cavalry, eldest son of 
Arthur Littledale, esq., late of the Bengal C.S. 

Oct. 30, At Kingston, Jamaica, aged 79, the 
Hon. Alexander Barclay, Receiver-General. 
“* Mr. Barclay was born at Knockleith, in the 
parish of Auchterless, in 1785, was a son of the 
late Charles Barclay, and younger brother to 
the late James Barclay, of Knockleith. At an 
early age Mr. Barclay proceeded to Jamaica, 
where, by his industry, intelligence, and in- 
tegrity, he soon raised himself to such a posi- 
tion as to be chosen member of the House of 
Assembly for St. Thomas-in-the-East, which 
district he continued to represent until his 
appointment as Receiver-General. During that 
period he took a prominent part in the public 
business, and was for several years Speaker of 
the House, and the confidential friend and 
adviser of more than one Governor-General. 
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While on his way to revisit his native country, 
after twenty-one years’ residence in the island, 
he chanced to find, as a compagnon de voyage, 
Stephen’s book on Slavery, and being struck 
with the erroneousness of many of his state- 
ments, and the falsity of his deductions, he set 
himself to examine and controvert them. The 
notes he made during the voyage he after- 
wards, with the co-operation of his brother, 
the late Mr. John Barclay, of Calcots, a gentle- 
man of great literary taste and acquirements, 
expanded into a volume, which was published 
before his return to the West Indies, and which 
was favourably received by the public gene- 
rally, and referred to by the late Lord Liver. 
pool and others as a well-informed stat 


though deprived of its dominions, still preserves 

the honours of sovereignty and a very large 
property, and has its envoys at several Euro- 
pean courts. One of the last acts of his life 
was to give to the beautiful church attached 
to the hospital of the Order, recently erected 
in Great Ormond-street, ‘London, a splendid 
altar of Rosso Antico, designed by an eminent 
Roman artist. 

At Paris, aged 82, M. le Viconte de la Roche- 
foucauld, Duc de Doudeauville, Superintendent 
of Fine Arts and the Theatre in the reign of 
Charles X. ‘The papers of that day (the 
press was free then in spite of the censorship),”’ 
ange Galignani, “looked upon the post as a 





of the vexed question. Mr. Barclay advocated 
the education and gradual enfranchisement of 
the slaves, with a view to obviate the evils to 
themselves and to the colony, the fear of which 
proved afterwards to have been but too well 
founded; and, on his return to Jamaica, he 
received the thanks of the House of Assembly 
for so ably vindicating the conduct of the 
planters, and stating their views. When the 
emancipation of the slaves had taken place, 
and when, from their universal repugnance to 
work, and other causes, ruin stared in the face 
all who bad any stake in the island, Mr. Bar- 
clay sought, with characteristic energy, to 
assist in repairing the disaster. Armed with 
a commission from the Colonial Government, 
he proceeded to this country, and thence, after 
an interview with the Home Authorities, to the 
coast of Africa, and was so successful in in- 
ducing the immigration of free negroes, that 
in a short time he entered Port Royal with 
two vessels, which be had chartered for the 
purpose, full of willing workers; thus initi- 
ating a scheme for the supply of agricultural 
labour, to the success of which is to be mainly 
attributed any prosperity which the island has 
since recovered. Mr. Barclay also introduced 
and carried through the Assembly a measure 
of general retrenchment of the expenses of 
government, suited to the exigencies of the 
colony. In recognition of his services, he was, 
on a vacancy occurring, appointed to the hon- 
ourable and responsible office of Receiver- 
General, the duties of which he continued to 
discharge until within a few days of his death.” 
— Aberdeen Journal 

Oct,.31. At Dacca, aged 47, George Smith 
Mann, esq., Deputy Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals, Bengal Presidency, and son of William 
B. Mann, esq., late of Wandsworth. 

Lately. At Recanati, aged 85, Brother Philip 
Count Colloredo and Marquis of Recanati, 
Lieutenant of the Grand Master of the Sove- 
reign Order of St. John of Jerusalem. This 
venerable successor of Villaret, the conqueror 
of Rhodes, and D’Aubusson, L’Isle Adam, and 
La Vallette, the defenders of Rhodes and Malta, 
was admitted a member of the Order at Malta, 
under the Grand Master De Rohan, whose code 
of laws still governs thatisland; and for twenty 
years he had been chief of the Order, which, 





e, and the appointment of La Roche- 
foucauld to fill it as a gross job, and used to 
attack him with merciless severity. Conspi- 
cuous among his assailants was Henri de La- 
touche in the Mercure. La Rochefoucauld 
was thin-skinned, and allowed himself to be 
persuaded by one of the canaille who haunt 
ministerial antechambers that the silence of 
the Mercure was to be purchased ; under the 
promise of obtaining a truce for one year this 
middleman got £120 from M. le Surintendant, 
one half of which he put into his own pocket, 
handing the other half to Latouche, and noti- 
fying what was expected of him. Latouche 
took the money, and said nothing; but next 
day the Mercure, in an article headed ‘ M. le 
Viconte de la Rochefoucauld, Philhellene mal- 
gré lui,’ related the whole story, and announced 
that the money had been paid into the fund 
then being raised in aid of the insurgent 
Greeks. M. de la Rochefoucauld has left seve- 
ral volumes of Memoirs—he was a careless ob- 
server, and as a writer decidedly below par— 
and coming from the pen of one who had so 
many opportunities for ‘taking notes’ among 
the élite of society under the Restoration, the 
compilation is singularly destitute of interest.”” 

At Paris, M. Scudo, who for many years had 
been the musical critic in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and in the Art Musical. 

Nov. 4. At Taunton, Thomas Young, esq., 
of Sackville-street, Piccadilly. He was the 
nephew of the late Thomas Young, esq., M.D., 
F.R.S., who died in 1829, of whom several me- 
moirs have been written. (Vide Gent. Maa., 
Sept., 1829, pp. 276—279; also Fisher’s ‘* Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery,” and a larger memoir 
published in 1855.) Mr. Young married in 
Sept., 1856, Catherine Jane, second daughter of 
Col. H. Salwey, of Runnymede-park, Egham, 
formerly M.P. for Ludlow, by whom he leaves 
two sons. 

At Nevis, Thomas Charles Wood, youngest 
son of the Archdeacon of Chester. 

Nov. 5. At Poona, aged 72, after one day’s 
illness, from fever, David Sassoon, the vener- 
able head of the Jewish community in Bombay. 
He has left a large family, six sons and four 
daughters, with their descendants, and a for- 
tune estimated at several millions sterling. The 
‘Times of India” refers in the following terms 
to this occurrence :—‘* Bombay has lost one of 
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its most energetic, wealthy, public-spirited, 
and benevolent citizens. The venerable David 
Sassoon, head of the Jewish community of 
Western India, and a merchant-prince of 
world-wide reputation, died in the city of 
Poona on the 5th instant. In personal appear- 
ance, in private character, and in public life, 
David Sassoon was a most remarkable man. 
Everything in his outward man heightened his 
dignity of presence; he walked ‘the prince 
and the great man in Israel’ that he really 
was. He possessed the most complete com- 
mand over himself, and had formed the strict- 
est habits of life and of business; in energy 
and perseverance he was as much more con- 
spicuous than others as in his Saul-like stature. 
In public life he was ever foremost to engage 
in any enterprise that promised to promote the 
welfare of his fellow-men, to improve the city 
in which he dwelt, and to extend the commerce 
of the East; he had a large heart, and his 
liberality and benevolence were well propor- 
tioned to his colossal wealth. It would not be 
easy to enumerate even his public benefactions ; 
he founded the industrial school and reforma- 
tory in Bombay which bears his name, by a 
gift of the premises and a donation of Rs.50,000 ; 
he built a Jewish synagogue in Bombay, and 
endowed a school in connexion with it, both 
of which are ornaments to the city, at a cost 
of Rs. 200,000. A magnificent general hospital 
is now in course of construction in Poona, for 
which he contributed the sum of Rs. 185,000; 
he has built a synagogue in Poona at a cost of 
Rs. 100,000 ; and towards a charity house for 
the infirm in that city he contributed Rs. 
25,000; he gave Rs. 60,000 to build a mecha- 
nics’ institute in Bombay; Rs. 20,060 for a 
clock-tower in the New Victoria and Albert 
Gardens; he subscribed yearly the sum of 
Rs. 50,000 for the maintenance of poor Jews in 
Bombay, Jerusalem, Bagdad, Bussora, and 
other places in which he was interested. But 
these b factions, ting to Rs. 700,000, 
are far from exhausting even his public chari- 
ties, while his private charity flowed in con- 
stant streams, and it is believed aggregated 
far more than his public benefactions.” 

Nov. 6. At Antigua, John Cleveland, second 
son of Paul Rycaut Shordiche, esq., and nephew 
of Lieut.-General Cleveland, of Madras, and of 
the late Col. Baird, 66th Regt. 

At Cloncaird Castle, Ayrshire, Lieut.-Col. 
James A. D. Fergusson, H.E.I.C.S., fourth son 
of the late Sir James Fergusson, Bart., of 
Kilkerran. 

At Government - house, Georgetown, De- 
merara, aged 23, Thomas Hincks, esq., B.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford, second son of His Ex- 
cellency Francis Hincks, esq., C.B., Governor 
of British Guiana. 

Nov. 11. At Bruntingthorpe, Leicestershire, 
William, second and last surviving son of the 
late Rev. Peter Liévre, Vicar of Arnsby in the 
same county. 

Nov. 12. At Pesth, aged 23, Edmund Charles 
Cuthbert, esq., Captain R.A., only son of the 
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late James Cuthbert, esq., Seigneur of Lanoraie, 
Lower Canada. He had served throughout 
the Crimean war, and was more than once 
specially mentioned in dispatches for daring 
acts of gallantry in the operations against the 
Indian mutineers. 

Nov. 13. At Ventnor, after a very lengthened 
illness, aged 31, Peter Charles Price, esq., As- 
sistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital. 
He had attained much reputation in his pro- 
fession, and was author of various medical 
works and papers. 

At Charlton, Kent, Mr. Thos. Robson, late 
proprietor of the ammunition laboratory, East 
Greenwich, Kent. He was the inventor and 
patentee of the Marine Signal Lights, so ex- 
tensively used, and which have been the means 
of saving many lives during shipwrecks. 

Nov. 15. At his residence, Ystrad-w-rallt, 
Carmarthenshire, Capt. J. G. H. Philipps, late 
H.M.’s Gist Regt., eldest son of Capt. J. G. 
Philipps, R.N., and grandson of the late J. G. 
Philipps, esq., of Cwmgwilly, M.P. 

At Trinity Parsonage, Frome, aged 19, Alice 
Mary, dau. of the Rev. Alfred Daniel. 

At Marshwood, Bridport, from the acci- 
dental explosion of one of the barrels of his 
gun, while re-loading the other barrel, aged 
60, John Satchell Bullen, esq., a county ma- 
gistrate of Dorset. 

At Clifton, aged 22, Mary Augusta Hilda, 
second dau. of the Hon. Henry Spencer Law. 

At Litchfield, Hants., aged 32, Julia Harriett, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Peter Cotes, Rector of 
Litchfield. 

Nov. 16. At Scawin’s Hotel, York, aged 59, 
the Rev. Richard Barneby, of Ebor-house, 
Poppleton, near York. 

At Dover, Lieut.-Col. Charles A. Girardot, 
formerly of the Coldstream Guards, with which 
regiment he served in the Peninsula. He had 
received the war medal with three clasps. 

At Southsea, aged 58, the widow of Capt. 
Richard Percival, R.N. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Susanna, wife of the 
Ven. Henry Harper, Rector of Etveden, Suf- 
folk, and late Archdeacon of Madras. 

In Burlington-road, Bayswater, aged 67, 
Eliza Maria, wife of John Baptist Tenniel, 


esq. 

At Holkham Vicarage, aged 71, Anne Robina, 
widow of the Rev. Joseph Cotterill, Rectory of 
Blakeney, Norfolk. 

At Ousecliffe, near York, aged 67, William 
Hudson, esq., Registrar of Her Majesty’s Court 
of Probate for the North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire. 

Nov.17. At Dunboden, co. Westmeath, aged 
92, Anne, relict of Edward Synge Cooper, esq., 
for many years M.P. for the county of Sligo. 

At Westport, Bridget, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Pownall (retired), Hon. Indian Army. 

At Milton Keynes, near Newport Pagnel, 
aged 69, Mary, widow of the Rev. J. Clarkson, 
Vicar of Great Barford, Beds. 

At Highfield, near Derby, aged 75, Frances, 
last surviving dau. of the Rev. James Main- 
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waring, late of Whitmore, and Vicar of El- 
lastone, Staffordshire. 

Nov. 18. At Northampton-house, Picca- 
dilly, the Marchioness of Northampton. Her 
Ladyship was the second dau. of Mr. Henry 
and Lady Mary Vyner, and married the Mar- 
quis of Northampton in 1859. There is no 
issue by the marriage. The late Marchioness 
was sister of the Countess De Grey and of 
Mr. Vyner, M.P. 

At his residence, Brittas, co. Antrim, George 
Alexander Stephenson, esq., late of the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards. 

At Woolstone, near Southampton, aged 65, 
William Barrett, esq., Staff Commander 
R.N. 

In Tufnell-park, London, aged 73, Com- 
mander Lardner Dennys, R.N. He was the 
youngest son of the late Nicholas Dennys, esq., 
of Ashley-park, near Tiverton, Devon, and 
grand of Nicholas Dennys, esq., for many 
years M.P. for Barnstaple. He entered the 
Navy about April, 1805, as midshipman, on 
board the ‘ Achille,” 74, commanded by the 
late Sir Richard King. While in this ship, in- 
dependently of many cutting-out affairs, he 
was present at the battle of Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 
1805; witnessed Sir Samuel Hood’s capture of 
four French frigates, off Rochfort, Sept. 25, 
1806; served on shore during the operations 
connected with the expedition to Walcheren, 
in 1809; and was employed in 1810 at the siege 
of Cadiz. Under Capt. Lord George Stuart, 
he assisted at the capture, in December, 1813, 
of the Dutch islands of Schouwen and Tholen. 
He returned home from the East Indies in 1816 
as acting captain of the ‘‘ Elk ;”’ and being then 
paid off, had not since been employed. Lieut. 
Dennys was awarded the out-pension of Green- 
wich Hospital Sept. 24, 1852, and was promoted 
to the rank of Commander July 30, 1853. 

Nov. 19. At Highgate, near London, aged 
37, Lieut.-Col. Dick, late Inspecting Officer of 
Volunteers. The deceased belonged to a family 
of soldiers, his father being Lieut.-Gen. A. 
Dick; his uncle Major-Gen. Hope Dick; his 
eldest brother a major of the 13th Regt. of 
Foot ; and his cousin, Sir Robert Dick, a dis- 
tinguished military officer. On joining the 
Army, in 1848, he was gazetted to the 78th 
Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs), with which 
regiment he served in India for some years: 
having returned to England in 1855, on leave, 
he obtained permission to exchange into the 
Land Transport Corps (now the Military 
Train) which had been called into existence 
by the Crimean war. On the termination of 
the Russian war he was placed on half-pay, 
having obtained the rank of major, for services 
in the Land Transport Corps, and on the em- 
bodiment of the Volunteers he was appointed, 
with others, to act as one of the assistant in- 
specting officers of the Volunteer force for the 
Midland Counties. In the discharge of his 
duties as Deputy Inspector-Gen. of Volunteers, 
he made many friends, and his loss will be 
deeply regretted by those who appreciated his 
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sterling worth, his modesty, truthfulness, and 
kindly nature. 

At Paris, Edmund Molyneux, esq., H.M.’s 
Consul for the State of Georgia. 

Nov. 20. At Strouel-lodge, Roseneath, Scot- 
land, aged 68, Miss Catherine Montour Camp- 
bell, fourth dau. of the late John Campbell, 
esq., of Ormidale, Argyleshire. 

At Kerscot, Barnstaple, aged 55, George 
Stanbury Burden, esq. 

At Sydenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Wm. 
Jervis. 

Nor. 21. At Garboldisham-hall, aged 52, 
the Hon. Mrs. Molyneux Montgomerie. 

On his passage home from Bombay, on board 
the P. and O. steamship ‘“‘ Behar,” aged 34, 
Edmund Burke, esq., Schol. T.C.D., Deputy- 
Registrar of the High Court of Bombay, and 
youngest son of the late William M. Burke, 
esq., of Ballydugan, co. Galway. 

At Bideford, North Devon, aged 79, John 
Roby, esq., formerly of Tamworth, Stafford- 
shire, and for upwards of twenty years Col- 
lector of H.M.’s Customs at Montego Bay, 
Jamaica. 

In Westbourne-park, aged 51, Marian, wife 
of Major Gerard E. Van Heythuysen. 

At Monaghan, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, Dr. Macnally, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Clogher. The ‘‘ Ulster Observer” says that 
“few dignitaries of the Church have left be- 
hind them a memory associated with so many 
noble works, so many generous deeds, and so 
much zeal.” 

Nov. 22. At Balmae-house, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, aged 91, Gen. George Irving. He was 
formerly a captain in the Royal Irish Artillery, 
and retired upon full-pay wen that corps was 
broken up. His commissions bore date as 
follow :—Second lieutenant, Dec. 16, 1793; 
captain, July 25, 1794; major, Jan. 1, 1805; 
lieut.-col., Jan. 1, 1812; col., July 22, 1830; 
major-gen., June 28, 1838; lieut.-gen., Nov. 
11, 1851; and general, Dec. 16, 1856. 

At Greenhill-house, Edinburgh, aged 79, the 
Dowager Lady Dick Lauder. 

At Florence, aged 78, Charles Manners St. 
George, esq., of Hatley-manor, Carrick-on- 
Shannon, Ireland. 

At Kingston, Commander George Bourchier 
Dewes. He entered the Navy Jan. 9, 1824; 
and passed his examination in 1831. While 
afterwards attached, as acting-lieut., to the 
“Herald,” 26, Capt. Joseph Nias, he was 
recommended to particular notice for his con- 
duct in command of a boat at the storming 
and destruction of a 20-gun battery at the 
back of the island of Anunghoy, during the 
Chinese campaign, Feb. 23, 1841. He furtner 
landed at the storming, on the 27th of the 
same month, of the enemy’s works close to 
Whampoa Reach, where fifty-four pieces of 
cannon were taken; was present in the boats, 
on March 13, at the capture of several rafts, 
and of the last fort protecting the approaches 
to Canton ; took a similar part in the ensuing 
capture of that city; and again commanded a 
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boat at the destruction of a fleet of more than 
thirty war-junks and fishing-vessels, May 22. 
He was rewarded for these services by a com- 
mission dated June 8, 1841, and was subse- 
quently employed in the East Indies as lieut. 
of the “ Espiégle,” 12, Capt. Thomas Pickering 
Thompson. He was advanced to the rank of 
Commander on the Retired List Jan. 10, 1862. 

Nov. 23. At Bruges, aged 82, Eleanor, widow 
of the Rev. Thomas F. Wilson, of Burley-hall, 
Yorkshire, and dau. of the late Sir John Eden, 
bart., of Windlestone, co. Durham. 

At Dorset-villa, Reading, William Everett, 
esq., Fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
barrister-at-law, Western Circuit, youngest 
son of the late Rev. William Everett, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
Vicar of Romford, Essex. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 81, Penelope, 
widow of the Hon. and Rev. Littleton Powys, 
formerly Rector of Titchmarsh, Northampton- 
shire, having survived him twenty-two years. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 60, Sophia Frances, 
wife of the Rev. Robert Dampier. 

At St. Petersburg, aged 71, M. Frederick 
Struve, the celebrated Russian astronomer, 
whose name is associated with all the great 
works of triangulation and geodesy carried 
out in Russia and Eastern Europe. He was 
born at Altona in April, 1793, and studied phi- 
lology, and afterwards astronomy, in the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat, in the government of Livo- 
nia. In 1813 he was attached to the obser- 
vatory of that town, becoming its director four 
years afterwards. In 1832 he was removed 
to Pulkowa, and was appointed director of the 
magnificent observatory which the Russian 
Government had established there; this post 
he retained till his death. M. Struve under- 
took and carried out various important works 
and scientific expeditions, by a description of 
which scientific libraries are much enriched. 
His son, M. Otto Struve, studied under his 
accomplished father, and obtained the post 
of second astronomer of the Pulkowa observa- 
tory. 

Suddenly, of heart disease, Hugh Andrew 
Johnstone Munro, esq., of Novar at Novar, 
Ross-shire, N.B. Mr. Munro completed his 
studies as a fellow-commoner at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and was never a member of any col- 
lege in Cambridge; and, although he was 
eminently distinguished by his highly culti- 
vated taste for the fine arts and for his dis- 
cerning appreciation of literary excellence, he 
had no claim to the classical celebrity of his 
namesake, the editor of Arundines Cami, who 
carried off the Craven scholarship at the sister 
university, and with whom he has been 
confounded. In spite of his birth and position 
as one of the chief Highland proprietors of 
Ross-shire, and of the ample means at his 
disposal, Mr. Munro was singularly averse to 
any sort of ostentation, and he lived by choice 
the life of an artist. His large income was 
devoted to the improvement of his estates, to 
the extension of his gallery of works of art, 


and to numerous acts of kindness to the class 
of artists, for whom he had an especial regard. 
Mr. Munro’s studio at Hamilton-place was the 
resort of connoisseurs and literati; and there 
can be no doubt that had he adopted art as 
a profession, he would have taken high rank 
among Royal Academicians. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 22, Harriet, wife 
of Henry Jennings Bramly, esq., Lieut. 42nd 
Royal Highlanders (The Black Watch). 

At South Warnborough-lodge, near Odiham, 
Hants., aged 92, Thomas Pearce, esq. He was 
formerly of Highway-house, Froyle, in the 
same county, where his first wife died, s. p., 
Jan. 2, 1825, and was buried at Froyle. He 
married, secondly, April 4, 1826, Caroline, 
eldest dau. of Lord Charles Beauchamp Kerr, 
second son of Wm. John Kerr, fifth Marquis 
of Lothian, who survives, with a family of 
sons and daughters: the eldest daughter mar- 
ried in 1850 the Rev. Robert Gandell, of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford. Mr. Pearce succeeded his 
brother, the late Wm. Pearce, esq., at South 
Warnborough, he having died there, s. p., 
Sept. 1831. 

Nov. 24. In Chester-st., London, aged 75, 
Gen. Edward Buckley Wynyard, C.B., Col. of 
the 58th Regt., and for thirty-five years in the 
Grenadier Guards. He served with the army 
in Sicily from 1808 to March 1810, when he 
was severely wounded at the attack on Santa 
Maura, for which he subsequently obtained 
the brevet rank of major; he was also pre- 
sent and on the Staff with the-force that occu- 
pied Ischia and Procida. He was appointed 
aide-de-camp to King William IV. in 1830, 
and was made a Companion of the Bath in 
1846. The following are the dates of his seve- 
ral commissions :—Ensign, Dec. 17, 1803; 
lieut. and capt., Jan. 7, 1808; brev.-major, 
March 25, 1813; capt. and lieut.-col., April 28, 
1814; col., July 22, 1830 ; major-gen., Nov. 23, 
1841; col. 58th Regt., Jan. 31, 1851; lieut.- 
gen., Nov. 11, 1851; gen., Jan. 28, 1860. 

At Leamington, aged 81, Richard Spooner, 
esq., M.P. for North Warwickshire. See 
OBIT vary. 

At Newhaven, America, Professor Benjamin 
Silliman. He was son of Gen. Gold Sellack 
Silliman, who rendered his country important 
service during the revolutionary war. He 
graduated at Yale in 1798, afterwards studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1802. He 
afterwards accepted the chair of chemistry in 
Yale College, and visited Europe to prosecute 
his studies in a science which was at that 
time almost unknown in America. He re- 
turned after an absence of fourteen months, 
and published an interesting account of his 
travels. In 1807 he made a chemical analysis 
ofa meteorite of great size and brilliancy 
which had burst in the town of Western, 
Connecticut. He afterwards assisted Dr. 
Ware in his experiments with the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe, to which he gave the name of “ com- 
pound blowpipe,” by which it is commonly 
known. In 1818 Professor Silliman founded 
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the ‘‘ American Journal of Science and Arts,” 
better known both in Europe and America as 
“Silliman’s Journal,” of which he remained 
senior editor till 1846. He was one of the 
earliest Americans to give popular lectures on 
scientific subjects. In 1830 he visited Europe 
asecond time. He resigned his professorship 
in 1853, but continued to give lectures for two 
years longer. He was a man of simple tastes 
and active habits, and his old age was remark- 
ably free from mental or bodily infirmity. 

At Quebec, aged 32, Francis Neil, eldest son 
of the late Hon. Francis Ward Primrose. 

At her residence, Armitage, Staffordshire, 
Catherine Anne, second dau. of the late George 
Downes, esq., of Herefordshire. 

At Oran, near Catterick, Ellen, wife of Wm. 
C. Booth, esq., and youngest dau. of the late 
John Fielding, esq., M.P., of Todmorden. 

At Langthorpe-cottage, Tollington-park, 
Hornsey, aged 82, Jonathan Crashaw, esq., 
late of Langthorpe, Boroughbridge. 

In Kensington-garden-square, Bayswater, 
Charity, wife of the Rev. W. Bruce. 

At Lewes, of bronchitis, aged 36, George 
Bull, esq., M.D. 

Nov, 25. At Sandgate, aged 73, Caroline, 
relict of Robert Innes Ackland, esq., of Bouls- 
ton, Pembrokeshire, and second dau. of the 
late Adm. Sir Charles Tyler, G.C.B., of Cot- 
trell, Glamorganshire. 

In Dover-street, Piccadilly, Benjamin A. 
Kent, esq., M,D., of St. John’s-park, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight, formerly and for many years 
of Adelaide, South Australia. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Fitzroy-street, 
aged 68, David Roberts, R.A. See Ovrrvary. 

At Old Swinford Rectory, Worcestershire, 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. Charles Craufurd, Rec- 
tor of that parish. 

Nov. 26. In Eccleston-square, aged 48, 
Frederica Augusta, Countess of Abingdon. 
Her ladyship was the daughter of the late Lord 
Mark Kerr and the late Countess of Antrim, 
was born in 1816, and married the late Earl of 
Abingdon, then a widower, in 1841. She leaves 
no issue, and the present Earl is her stepson. 

At Port Eliot, Cornwall, aged 37, Edward 
John Cornwallis, Lord Eliot, eldest son of the 
Earl of St.Germans. The deceased was born 
in 1827, and was formerly in the Ist Life 
Guards. For some years his Lordship had been 
an invalid, and during the fortnight preceding 
his demise he had been in a very sad state. By 
his death his next brother, the Hon. W. G. 
Cornwallis, in the diplomatic service, becomes 
heir-apparent to the family honours. 

At Thorpe Perrow-hall, Yorkshire, aged 63, 
the Lady Alvanley. Her Ladyship was the fifth 
daughter of William Henry, first Duke of 
Cleveland, by his first marriage with Lady 
Katherine Margaret Powlett, the second daugh- 
ter and co-heir of Harry, sixth Duke of Bolton. 
She was born in 1801, and married, in 1831, 
Col. the Hon. Richard Pepper Arden, after- 


wards third and last Baron Alvanley of Alvan- ' 


ley. It is a remarkable fact that her two 
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brothers, the second and third Dukes of Cleve- 
land, have died within less than twelve months. 
Her illness was but brief, and was not till 
near its close considered to be of a serious 
nature. 

At Brussels, aged 20, Emily Isabella, dau. of 
Captain and Mrs. Hawkins, of Shirenewton- 
house, Monmouthshire, and sister of the 
Countess of Kintore. 

At the College, Bromley, Kent, aged 18, 
Evelina, youngest dau. of the late Rev. C. R. 
Muston, for many years Incumbent of Moul- 
sham, Chelmsford, Essex. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 43, Anthony 
Tissington Tatlow, esq., M.A., of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., and of Drumrora, co, Cavan. 

At Pudleston Rectory, aged 60, Fanny, wife 
of the Rev. George T. Whitfield. 

At Malta, aged 26, Joseph Nathaniel Port- 
lock Dadson, esq., Capt. R.A., younger son of 
the late William Dadson, esq., of Eastgate, 
Rochester, and nephew of the late Major-Gen. 
J. E. Portlock, R.E., F.R.S. 

Nov. 27. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 45, 
Charles Manners Lushington, esq. He was the 
eldest son of the Rt. Hon. Stephen Rumbold 
Lushington, D.C.L., of Norton-court, Kent, 
(successively M.P. for Rye and Canterbury, 
Governor of Madras, joint Secretary of the 
Treasury, Chairman of Committees, &c.,) by 
Ann Eliza, the daughter of the first Lord 
Harris, G.C.B. He was born in 1819, educated 
at Eton, and Oriel College, Oxford, (B.A. 1841, 
M.A. 1843,) and was elected Fellow of All 
Souls. He married, in 1846, Henrietta, sister 
of Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, bart., M.P. 
for Stamford. Mr. Lushington was a conspi- 
cuous opponent ten years ago of the church- 
rate abolition bills. He was returned for Can- 
terbury at the head of the poll, in 1854, his 
colleague being the present Lord Athlumney, 
and his u ful ts being the Hon. 
Charles Lennox Butler, Mr. Charles Purton 
Cooper, Q.C., and Mr. Edward Auchmuty 
Glover. He did not stand in 1857. 

At Frewen-hall, Oxford, aged 90, James 
Skene, esq., of Rubislaw, Aberdeenshire. He 
was one of the earliest and most intimate 
friends of Sir Walter Scott, whose acquaint- 
ance he made about 1796, after his return from 
Saxony, whither he had gone to study Ger- 
man. Mr. Skene was called to the bar of Scot- 
land in 1797, and his was the oldest name 
but one in that list, that of Lord Brougham, 
who was called to the bar in 1800, standing 
next. In 1797, also, Mr. Skene was appointed 
cornet of the Royal Edinburgh Horse Volun- 
teers, a regiment raised mainly by the exer- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott, who filled the 
office of quartermaster in it. Mr. Skene 
married a daughter of Sir William Forbes*, 
of Pitsligo, the benevolent and patriotic Sir 
Willie, so celebrated in the history of Scot- 
tish banking. Mr. Skene had several children ; 








« For a memoir of this lady, see Gent. Maa., 
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one of his granddaughters is married to the 
Archbishop of York. ‘The fourth canto of 
** Marmion” is dedicated to Mr. Skene, and 
makes touching reference to the death of Sir 
William Forbes, as happening immediately 
after the birth of Mr. Skene’s first child, thus 
mingling sorrow with rejoicing. Mr. Skene 
long held the office of Secretary to the Board 
of Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland. 

At Southsea, Joseph Powlet Taunton Wil- 
liams, esq., of Clifton-terrace, youngest son of 
the late Rev. W. T. Williams, Chaplain of St. 
Croix Hospital. 

Mary Anne, wife of James Turner, esq., of 
Culverlands, Burghfield, Berks., and of Tod- 
morden-hall, Lancashire. 

At Boulogne, aged 43, Julia, wife of the Rev. 
Benjamin Davis, Incumbent of St. George’s, 
Worcester. 

At St. Stephen’s Parsonage, South Lambeth, 
Alice, wife of the Rev. Henry Woodward, B.A. 

At Harbledown, near Canterbury, Caroline 
Elizabeth, widow of Henry Fawcet Boys, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 18, Catherine Jane, se- 
cond dau. of the Rev. Henry Headley. 

At the Oaks, Bevis-hill, Southampton, aged 
16, Barbarina, eldest dau. of Major-General F. 
C. Wells. 

At Gracefield, near Dublin, aged 60, Francis 
Charles Forde, esq., youngest son of Mathew 
Ford, esq., of Seaforde, co. Down, late Captain 
Scots Greys. 

Aged 78, Ann, widow of the Rev. William 
Mann, M.A., for nearly forty years Chaplain 
to the county of Surrey, of St. Saviour, South- 
wark, and to the Fishmongers’ Company. 

- At her residence, in Bath, Letitia Ann, wife 
of Major Vere Webb. 

At Mentone, France, the Rev. James Drum- 
mond Burns, M.A., Minister of the Trinity 
Presbyterian Church at Hampstead. He was 
author of ‘* The Vision of Prophecy, and other 
Poems,” Edinb., 8vo., 1854: 2nd edit., 1858; 
**The Heavenly Jerusalem ; or, Glimpses within 
the Gates,” Lond., 12mo. 1856. 

Nov. 28. At the Hall, Nook, Penketh, War- 
rington, Louisa, wife of William Henry Bowen 
Jordan Wilson, of Knowle-hall, Warwickshire, 
Capt. 3rd Dragoon Guards, and third dau. of 
the late Richard Le Hunte, esq., of St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Pembrokeshire, and Artramont, co. 
Wexford. 

At West Mall, Clifton, aged 77, Henry John 
Stephen, Serjeant-at-Law. He was son of the 
late James Stephen, Esq., Master in Chancery, 
an eminent political writer, and was called to 
the Bar by the Society of the Inner Temple, 
Nov. 24, 1815, and created Serjeant-at-Law, 
1827, being subsequently appointed Commis- 
sioner of the Court of Bankruptcy at Bristol, 
which situation he resigned a few years since. 
He published ‘A Treatise on the Principles of 
Pleading in Civil Actions,” 5th edit., Lond., 
8vo., 1843; 6th edit. (by James Stephen and F. 
Pinder), Lond., 8vo., 1860; ‘ Summary of 
the Criminal Law,” Lond., 8vo., 1834; and 
**New Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
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land, (partly founded on Blackstone, )’”’ Lond., 
4 vols., 8vo., 1848, 5th edit. (by James Stephen, 
LL.D.,) Lond., 8vo., i863. Mr. Serjeant Ste- 
phen being a very profound lawyer and able 
writer, his works are held in high esteem by 
the profession. 

At Tynemouth, Augusta Matilda, fifth dau. 
of the late Aubone Surtees, esq., of Pigdon and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 22, David 
Hollis, only child of the Rev. D. and Fanny 
Payn, of Leamington, late a student at Guy’s 
Hospital, London. 

At the residence of his friend, (Bramley Rad- 
ford, esq., Bootle, near Liverpool,) aged 35, 
Thomas Charles Inchbald, esq., B.A. Oxon. 

At the Convent, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 
24, Catherine Elizabeth, third dau. of the late 
Rev. Charles John Laprimaudaye. 

Nov. 29. At Blair Drummond, Mrs. Chris- 
tian Home Drummond, Stirling Moray of 
Abercairny and Ardoch, wife of Henry Home 
Drummond, esq., of Blair Drummond. 

At Putteridge Bury, Herts., aged 75, Thos. 
Sowerby, esq., late Lt.-Col. Coldstream Guards, 
He entered that regiment as ensign on the 
28th February, 1805, embarked at Ramsgate 
in 1808, and went through nearly the whole of 
the Peninsular war; was at the passage of the 
Douro, the taking of Oporto, and the affair at 
Salamonde, the battles of Talavera, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, the Nive, and the Nivelle. 
He was with the covering army during the 
siege of Badajos, and at the siege of Burges, 
and the sortie of Bayonne. He returned to 
England with the regiment in 1814, and went 
out to Brussels in 1815, and was at the battle 
of Waterloo. He had received the war medal 
and five clasps for the Nive, the Nivelle, Vit- 
toria, Salamanca, and Talavera, and the medal 
for Waterloo. 

At Capri, in the Bay of Naples, Edmond 
George Wood, Major in H.M.’s Madras Staff 
Corps, second surviving son of Gen. John 
8S. Wood. 

At Ivy-house, Richmond, aged 50, Elizabeth 
Frances, wife of Colonel Wilton, C.B., and dau. 
of the late Rev. George Carr, of New Ross 
co. Wexford. 

In Old Kent-road, aged 64, John Taylor, esq., 
M.D., L.S.A. He contributed papers on medi- 
cal subjects to the “‘ Lancet,” 1828, 1848, 1854. 

In St. George’s-pl., Hyde-pk., Miss Byrne, 
of Cabinteely, co. Dublin. The estate of Cabin- 
teely and the representation of this ancient 
and important branch of the O’Byrnes pass to 
Miss Byrne’s cousin and heir, Mr. W. O’Byrne, 
F.R.G.S., the well-known author of ‘‘ The 
Naval Biography.” 

Nov. 30. Suddenly, in Chester-sq., aged 73, 
Lieut.-Col. Benfield Des Voeux, late of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards. 

At South Bank, Frome, Somerset, aged 61, 
Lucretia Ffolkes, widow of Samuel Bush, esq., 
dau. of the late Francis Bush, esq., and niece 
of the late Admiral Harry Ffolkes Edgell, of 
Standerwick-court, Somerset. 
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At his residence, Hans-place, the Rev. Thos. 
Archer, D.D., for nearly thirty-three years 
Minister of Oxenden Presbyterian Chapel. He 
published ‘A Sermon before the London Mis- 
sionary Society,’”’ Lond., 8vo., 1845; “‘A Ser- 
mon on Behalf of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety,” Lond., 12mo., 1848; ‘‘ Preface to Will 
Clarkson’s India and the Gospels,’? Lond., 
12mo., 1850; ‘* The Divine Testimonies, A Ser- 
mon at Exeter-hall,” Lond., 12mo., 1851; ‘The 
Duke, a Sketch,” Lond., 12mo., 1852; ‘The 
War, A Few Thoughts on It;”? Lond., 12mo., 
1854; “Preface to Rev. Augustus C. Thomp- 
son’s ‘ Believer’s Journey,’’ Lond. 12mo. 1855. 

At Cambridge-park, Guernsey, Mary, widow 
of the Rev. Thomas Brock, late Rector of St. 
Pierre Du Bois. 

Lately. In Touraine, aged 88, the Marquis 
du Puy. The d d was a d dant of 
Raymond du Puy, the companion of Godefroy 
de Bouillon at the captune of Jerusalem in 
1099. He was born on the 24th of October, 
1776, and he was at the College of Pontlevoy 
when his father and his uncle emigrated. 
With his mother he was confined in the prison 
of Chateauroux, where, thanks to the ecclesi- 
astics who shared their captivity, he was able 
to continue his studies. They were released 
at the death of Robespierre. In 1807 he married 
Madlle. de Wissel. In June, 1830, the king 
appointed him to preside over the Electoral 
College of Loches, a mission of which he ac- 
quitted himself to general satisfaction. After 
the Revolution of 1830 he retired to his here- 
ditary estate of La Roche-Ploquin, to the im- 
provement of which and to works of charity he 
devoted his life. He leaves a widow, and an 
only daughter, married to Count Ludovic 
de Poix. 

At Antibes, after a long illness, Monseigneur 
Siboux, R.C. Bishop of Tripoli. This prelate 
was cousin to the late Archbishop of Paris, 
who was murdered in the church of 8, Etienne 
du Mont in 1857. 

At Heidelberg, aged 91, Count Charles de 
Graimberg, a celebrated archzologist. He 
was by birth a Frenchman, He emigrated to 
Germany in 1789, and ever since 1810 has been 
a citizen of Heidelberg. 

Vice-Admiral Romanoff. By his d the 
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Julius II., who having been obliged to leave 
Rome had settled at Casale, in Monferrato, 
Marquis Alessandro Della Rovere was born 
in that city. Educated at the Military School 
of Turin, he entered the Sardinian army in 
1839. Having reached the rank of major of 
artillery, he was appointed chief of the com- 
missariat which followed the Sardinian army to 
the Crimea in 1855. To his ability must be 
chiefly ascribed those results in the administra- 
tion of that small army which excited the admi- 
ration of English generals and officers. When 
the war against Austria broke out in 1859 Della 
Rovere, who was then a colonel, was confirmed 
in the appointment he had held in the Crimea, 
and he discharged it, as he had done before, to 
the great satisfaction of the army. Asa reward 
for the eminent services he had rendered to the 
army during the Italian campaign, Della Rovere 
was appointed Lieut.-General, and with this 
rank he directed the commissariat during the 
campaign of Umbria and of the Marches. Soon 
after the cessation of Garibaldi’s dictatorial 
powers in Southern Italy, General Della Rovere 
was sent to Sicily as Governor-General of that 
island. Minister of War in the Cabinet presided 
over by Baron Ricasoli, and in the late Min- 
ghetti’s Ministry, Della Rovere proved one of 
the most active and able Ministers of War Italy 
had had since General Petiti retired from office. 
All political parties agree that the loss the coun- 
try had sustained may be indeed considered as 
a public calamity.” 

At the Chateau de Boscol, Seine-Inférieure, 
aged 80, the Baron de Sainte-Avoyé, an officer 
of the First Empire. 

Dec. 1. At Edinburgh, Major-Gen. Glasfurd, 
H.M.’s Bengal Engineers, retired. 

At Brislington-ball, near Bristol, aged 60, 
James I. Clayfield Ireland, esq., Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieut. for the county of Somerset. 

At Cheltenham, aged 35, Wm. Morris, esq., 
Capt. R.A., eldest son of the late Richard Mor- 
ris, esq., Ballycanvan, co. Waterford. 

At Cambridge-terr., Kennington, aged 31, 
Mary, wife of Capt. G. B. Heastey, R.M., dau. 
of the late Capt. Close, R.A. 

At Upper Hardres Rectory, Canterbury, aged 
7 Mary Lillias, wife of the Rev. Edwin Sandys- 

daine, of Lumsdaine and Blanerne, Ber- 





Russian navy has lost one of its most illus- 
trious veterans. The Admiral’s service dates 
from the year 1813, and last year he celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his entering the 
navy. During the war with Turkey he com- 
manded the row-boat flotilla, and on the con- 
clusion of hostilities he resigned: but almost 
as soon as the war in the Crimea commenced 
he again went to sea in command of the steam 
flotilla stationed in the Gulf of Finland. Find- 
ing that his sphere of action there was very 
limited, he went to Sebastopol, where he sig- 
nalised himself by his valour during the siege. 

At Turin, aged 54, Marquis Alessandro Della 
Rovere. The following sketch appearsin Galig- 
nani. ‘*Sprung from an historical family, the 
founder of which was a natural son of Pope 


ae and Innergellie, Fifeshire. 

At Southgate, aged 88, Elizabeth Hester, 
widow of John Shaw, esq., of Christ’s Hospital, 
and Bexley, Kent. 

At Haseley Rectory, near Warwick, aged 23, 
Constance Isabella, youngest dau. of Rev. W. 
T. and Eleanor Anne Hadow. 

At Newbridge Barracks, aged 25, Jasper J. 
White, esq., 4th Dragoon Guards, of Belmont, 
co. Limerick. 

At Antingham, aged 19, Lucy Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. John Dolphin. 

At Paris, aged 57, from apoplexy, the Hon. 
William Dayton, United States Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Paris. 
Mr. Dayton, who was born in New Jersey, 
graduated at Princeton College, and was a 
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lawyer by profession; he was a member of 
the State Senate of New Jersey in 1837; was 
appointed one of the Justices of the Superior 
Court of the State, Feb. 1838, and resigned 
the office in 1841; wasa senator in Congress 
from 1842 to 1851; and in March, 1857, was 
appointed Attorney-General of New Jersey. 
He was the Republican candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency with General Fremont in 1856, 
and was appointed Minister to France 18th of 
March, 1861. Mr. Dayton leaves a widow and 
several children. 

Dec.2. At Tynan Abbey, Armagh, aged 78, 
Sir James Matthew Stronge, bart., D.C.L. 
The deceased baronet, who was D.C.L. and 
Deputy-Lieut. of the counties of Arm&igh and 
Tyrone, and a Gentleman of the Privy Cham- 
ber, was born in 1786, and succeeded his 
father in the title and estates in 1804. In 
1810 he married Isabella, eldest dau. of Mr. 
Nicholson Calvert, M.P. for Hertfordshire, by 
whom he leaves issue five sons and three daus. 
He is succeeded by J. Matthew Stronge, esq., 
M.P. for the county of Armagh, late 5th Dra- 
goon Guards, Deputy-Lieut. of Armagh, Hon. 
Col. Royal Tyrone Fusiliers, born 1811; mar- 
ried in 1836 eldest dau. of Mr. Andrew Savage 
Nugent, of Portaferry-house, co. Down. The 
second son, John Calvert Stronge, is the chief 
magistrate of police, Dublin; married in 1848, 
Zoe Margaret, only dau. of the late Hon. 
Henry Caulfeild, and sister to the present 
Earl of Charlemont. 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, aged 48, the 
Hon. Hannah Meyer, widow of the Right 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy, only brother of Lord 
Southampton. The lamented lady was a dau. 
of the late Baron Nathan Rothschild, and con- 
sequently sister of Baron Lionel Rothschild, 
M.P., Sir Anthony Rothschild, and Baron 
Meyer Rothschild. She married in 1839 the 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy. He died in 1859, and 
left issue an only dau., who is married to Sir 
Coutts Lindsay. ‘‘ There are few amongst us,” 
says a Lewes paper, ‘‘ who do not remember 
this lady’s frequent appearance in this town 
during the early elections of Mr. Fitzroy, for 
Lewes, whom she had then but recently mar- 
ried. Her anxiety for her husband’s success 
was almost beyond description, and the tradi- 
tion is still in Lewes, that when the hon. gen- 
tleman was defeated in 1841, Mrs. Fitzroy, 
who was anxiously awaiting the result at his 
committee-rooms in Albion-street, burst into 
tears. On petition, however, Mr. Fitzroy 
gained the seat. The Memorial Building at 
the bottom of Friar’s Walk will be a lasting 
memorial of Mrs. Fitzroy’s devotion to her 
husband. It was by his will, and from his 
anxiety to do something to elevate in the social 
and intellectual scale the poorer class of voters, 
who had clung to him through all chances and 
changes of politics, and the working-men of 
the borough generally, that his widow caused 
the beautiful edifice which ornaments our town 
to be erected. Mrs. Fitzroy spared no pains or 
expense in carrying out the views of her la- 
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mented husband, and the town of Lewes must 
ever regard her beautiful gift with feelings of 
gratitude and respect for her memory, and a 
determination to make the best possible use of 
the lamented lady’s munificent liberality.” 

At Highgate, after a long illness, Mr. John 
Rogerson. The ‘‘Mark-lane Express” says of 
this venerable man, whose name will be familiar 
to most agriculturists, that he was born at 
Sotby, Lincolnshire, on the 11th of Nov., 1782. 
Mr. Rogerson had been thoroughly instructed 
as a practical farmer; and some of his suc- 
cessful experiments in the drilling of wheat 
made no little sensation at that comparatively 
early period in the history of improved agricul- 
ture. He was also considered a capital judge of 
stock, and remarkable for telling the weight 
and quality of both beasts and sheep before 
they were slaughtered. He originated the 
‘*Mark-lane Express,”’ and was also greatly 
instrumental in the establishment of the Royal 
Farmers’ Insurance Office, of which he was 
solicitor, having duly qualified and passed for 
that profession after some years’ residence in 
London. He was well identified with the other 
institutions of agriculture, and had long been 
a governor of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
in the formation of which he took a deep in- 
terest. He was also a member of the London 
Farmers’ Club, although his advanced age had 
not latterly permitted his attendance at any of 
these or similar gatherings. In fact, first im- 
pressions had their full weight and influence 
over Mr. Rogerson’s useful career. The son of 
a farmer, and himself thoroughly educated for 
the same path in life, all his great hopes and 
aspirations still centred in the cause. No 
matter whether the scene of his labours might 
be town or country, he was still thinking of 
what he might do for agriculture. 

Dec. 3. At Birchington, Kent, Mary, wife 
of Capt. Studwell, R.N. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 23, William 
Leighton Stevens, esq., B.A., of Caius College, 
Cambridge, eldest son of the late Rev. W. H. 
Stevens, of Stoke-next-Guildford. 

At Edinburgh, Henrietta, youngest dau. of 
the late Major Archibald Erskine, of Venlaw, 
Pecbleshire. 

Aged 69, William Kaye, esq., of Tetworth- 
hall, Huntingdonshire. 

After a short illness, aged 46, Capt. James 
Meaburn, the Second Harbour-master of the 
Port of London, who for upwards of sixteen 
years had been stationed at Greenwich. He 
caught a severe cold through getting wet on 
the river while in the discharge of his duty. 
On the occasion of the great explosion at Erith 
he rendered very important aid towards re- 
storing the damaged river wall and bank, and 
protecting the navigation. 

Dec. 4. In Grafton-street, the Countess of 
Beetive. Her ladyship was the only ehild and 
heiress of Mr. William Thompson, an opulent 
alderman of London, and for many years M.P. 
for Sunderland and Westmoreland. She mar- 
ried July 20, 1842, the Earl of Bective, eldest 
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son of the Marquis of Headfort, by whom she 
leaves five young daughters, and an only son, 
Lord Kenlis, born in July, 1844, who will in- 
herit the bulk of the great wealth of his ma- 
ternal grandfather, as well as the large landed 
property in England. 

At Ackworth, Yorkshire, Mr. John Fowler, 
of Leeds, and Cornhill, London, and formerly 
of Melksham, Wilts., the inventor of the 
steam-plough. The deceased, who was only 
38 years of age, married a daughter of Mr. Jos. 
Pease, formerly member for the county of 
Durham, who survives him, together with five 
young children. His great manufacturing 
works at Hunslet, originally begun in con- 
junction with Mr. Kitson and the late Mr. 
Hewitson, will be carried on by his partners. 
The “ North British Agriculturist” says : “‘ The 
rapid development of the use of steam cultivation 
since 1859 is partly due to the fact that the 
war in America directed attention in Egypt 
and elsewhere to the cultivation of the cotton 
plant, and during the last two or three years 
the principal orders for steam cultivators have 
come from Egypt. Upwards of 300 of Mr. 
Fowler’s apparatus are also at work in various 
parts of the United Kingdom. For more than 
twelve months the number of engines sent out 
from Mr. Fowler’s manufactory at Leeds has 
been atthe rate of about six per week. We 
may add that his death was the result of teta- 
nus, caused by a fracture of his arm got while 
hunting. Thestrain upon his mind had brought 
on nervous excitement, and he was recom- 
mended to take as much out-door exercise as 
possible. He first tried long walks, and finally 
resorted to hunting, and while in the field he 
met the fall that resulted fatally.” 

Aged 62, Thomas Johnston Barton, esq., of 
Glendalough-house, co. Wicklow. 

At Woolwich, Ellen Rosa, wife of the Rev. 
Sydney Clark, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 75, Margaret, 
widow of Wallop Brabazon, esq., of Rath-house, 
co. Louth, formerly of Dunany Abbey, in the 
same county. 

At his apartments, in Club-chambers, Re- 
gent-st., Robert Cooper, esq., late Surgeon of 
the 4th Dragoon Guards. 

At Lincoln, aged 81, Capt. John Willson, 
R.N. The deceased was apprenticed to the 
merchant service in Oct. 1797, and after a 
voyage in an Indiaman to China, and another 
to Hudson’s Bay, was impressed into the Navy, 
Nov. 19, 1808, as A.B. on board “ La Chif- 
fonne,’’ 36, and assisted in driving under the 
batteries of Fécamp a division of the French 
flotilla, consisting of 2 corvettes, 15 gun-boats, 
and 14 transports. He afterwards served up- 
wards of four years on the North American 
station, and co-operated in the defence of Tar- 
ragona, until its fall in June, 1811. He was 
advanced to lieutenant, Feb, 18, 1815, and in 
that capacity served on the Channel, Mediter- 
ranean, and Cape of Good Hope stations, and 
commanded the ‘ Aitna’” between Shetland 
and St, Sebastian, and as a receiving ship in 
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the river Mersey from 1839 to 1842. He be- 
came commander, Nov. 23, 1841, and captain 
on the retired list, Feb. 28, 1858. 

Dec. 5. In Thurloe-square, Brompton, aged 
62, Lady Smith, the wife of Sir Andrew Smith, 
K.C.B. 

At Clifton-on-Dunsmore, Warwickshire, 
aged 75, Edward Sale, esq., eldest brother of 
the Rev. Canon Sale, D.D., Vicar of Sheffield. 

At Clevedon, Elizabeth, relict of the late 
Rev. John Randall, Vicar of Lyonshall, Here- 
fordshire. 

Dec.6. At Hoppyland-castle, co. Durham, 
aged 82, Geo. Thos. Leaton Blenkinsopp, esq., 
senior J.P. for the county of Durham, senior 
but one for the county of Northumberland, 
and Deputy-Lieut. for both counties. 

At East Stonehouse, Devon, Ann Elizabeth 
Usticke, wife of E. W. Ommanney, esq., and 
niece of the late Rev. R, M. N. Usticke, of 
Penwarne, Cornwall. 

At Brentford, Elizabeth Ann, wife of Alex- 
ander Glen Finlaison, esq., Actuary of the 
National Debt Office. 

At Torquay, Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. George Almond, formerly Incumbent of 
St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Glasgow. 

At Healey Parsonage, near Bedale, York- 
shire, Margaret Crosby, wife of the Rev. J. A. 
Carter Squire. 

Dec.7. At Knockdromin, co. Dublin, the 
Right Hon. Louis Perrin, retired Judge of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. He was called to 
the bar in 1806, and appointed by the Marquis 
of Normanby Attorney-General April 29, 1835, 
which office he filled until he succeeded, in 
August of the same year, as one of the Judges 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench. Judge Perrin 
retired on a pension in February, 1860, and 
was succeeded by the present Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald. The “Dublin Freeman” gives the 
following sketch of his career: ‘** Honest 
Louis,’ as O’Connell was wont to call him, 
was in his college life distinguished amongst 
his associates as an uncompromising reformer. 
He then expressed opinions which he never 
for a moment abandoned throughout a long 
and not uneventful career. At Emmet’s trial 
two of his friends were conspicuous. They 
were the late Bishop of Waterford, and Louis 
Perrin. When sentence was passed both found 
their way to the dock and warmly embraced 
their unfortunate young friend. On the pro- 
secution of Kirwan and the Catholic delegates 
for vivlating the Convention Act he was junior 
counsel, and his practice shortly after became 
enlarged. He was soon one of the recognised 
heads of the Protestant Liberal party at the 
bar which advised and co-operated with the 

Catholics, who now began to prepare for the 
great events which preceded the emancipation. 
It was not, however, until the downfall of 
‘ascendancy’ and the triumph of Liberal 
ideas after the Reform Act that Mr, Perrin 
shared in the same silken honours conferred 
on every. Tory stripling. While Serjeant he 
presided over one of the most important in- 
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quiries, which was followed by the most fruit- 
ful results, that ever took place in Ireland—I 
mean the inquiry into the old Irish Corpora- 
tions. On the report which was prepared by 
Perrin, the Irish Municipal Act was founded. 
Another of his achievements should be remem- 
bered by all friends of civil and religious free- 
dom. Monaghan had been the stronghold of 
* ascendancy :’ he attacked it, and triumphed. 
Asa member of the North-East Circuit, and 
conspicuous for his Liberal principles, he had 
a strong party in the county, but it was be- 
lieved nothing could shake the hold of the 
Tory aristocracy. Perrin succeeded, but at an 
enormous expense. Subsequently he captested 
this city when Attorney-General. At length 
his services were crowned by his elevation to 
the bench in Lord Melbourne’s Administration. 
With some peculiarities of manner, he was one 
of the most able, upright, and conscientious 
judges who ever sat on the Irish bench.” 

Aged 77, Capt. Thos. Smith, R.N. (C.) The 
deceased entered the Navy in November, 1809, 
on board the “‘ Driver,” stationed at Halifax, 
and was advanced to lieutenant March 13, 
1815. From May, 1840, until advanced to com- 
mander, Oct. 22, 1844, he served in the “ Vic- 
tory” at Portsmouth, and retired with the 
rank of captain Aug. J, 1860. 

Suddenly, at Versailles, Lydia Sarah, relict 
of Major-Gen. Forster Walker, late of H.E.1.C.S., 
and of Stanhope-terr., Hyde-pk. -gardens. 

At his residence, Surbiton, aged 64, Major 
Robert Hare, formerly of the llth Light Dra- 
goons, eldest son of the late Rev. Robert Hare, 
of Herstmonceux, Sussex. 

Dec. 8. At Harcourt-terrace, Dublin, aged 
71, the Lord William Charles O’Brien Fitz- 
Gerald, brother of the Duke of Leinster. 

At Dover, aged 69, Major-Gen. Wm. Nepean. 
He was the third son of Sir Evan Nepean, first 
bart., and was born in 1795. He entered the 
army in early life as cornet in the 16th Light 
Dragoons, and went on unattached half-pay in 
1826, shortly after he obtained his rank as major. 
He served in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, 
and was present with his regiment at the battle 
of the Nive. He had received the Peninsular 
war medal and the one for Waterloo. His 
commissions bore date as follows :—Cornet, July 
11, 1811; lieut., April 2, 1812; capt., Oct. 4, 
1821; major, Nov. 14, 1826; lieut.-col., Nov. 
23, 1841; col., June 20, 1854; and major-gen., 
Oct. 26, 1853. 

At Plymouth, aged 69, Capt. George Gold- 
smith, R.N. He entered the service in June, 
1807, passing his examination in 1815. He after- 
wards, as acting lieutenant of the ‘ Sophie,” 
18, Capt. George Frederick Rynes, contributed 
by his zealous exertions and cool intrepidity to 
the successful result of various operations un- 
dertaken by the British during the first Bur- 
mese war. Asa reward for these services, he 
was confirmed to a lieutenancy in July, 1825, 
in the “Larne,” 20, Capt. William Burdett 
Dobson ; but his health soon obliged him to be 
invalided, and he returned home and remained 
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unemployed until April 3, 1831, when he joined 
for a few months the “ Pearl,’ 20, Capt. Robt. 
Gordon, then engaged on particular service. 
He attained the rank of commander on Nov. 
9, 1846, and at the period of his decease was 
a‘captain on the Retired List. 

In Lower Seymour-street, Portland-square, 
aged 41, William Senhouse Kirkes, M.D., one 
of the Physicians of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. He took the degree of M.D. at Berlin, 
1846, and was author of ‘“‘ A Handbook of Phy- 
siology ;” ‘* A Supplement to Miiller’s Physio- 
logy,” and papers on medicine and pathology 
contributed to professional periodicals. 

At Cheltenham, Harriet Maria, widow of 
Archdeacon Wetherell, and dau. of the late C. 
B. Clive, esq., of Whitfield, Herefordshire. 

At the Friary, St. Nicholas, Ipswich, Jane, 
widow of John Carter, esq. 

At Springfield-lodge, Kingstown, Richard, 
youngest son of the late Tomkins Brew, esq., 
Resident Magistrate, Clare and Galway. 

Dec.9. At Menie-house, Aberdeenshire, aged 
84, General Sir George Turner, K.C.B., Col.- 
Commandant, R.A. After receiving his early 
education at Aberdeen, he proceeded to Wool- 
wich, and on passing through the usual course 
at the Royal Military Academy, he obtained 
his commission as second lieutenant in the 
Royal Artillery in January, 1797. The deceased 
general was at the capture of the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1806.- He joined the army under the 
Duke of Wellington in the South of France in 
Dec., 1813, and served until the end of the war. 
He was present at the battles of Orthes and 
Toulouse, and at the affairs of Vie Bigorre and 
Tarbes, receiving the gold medal and one clasp 
for Orthes and Toulouse. In 1831 he was made 
a Companion of the Order of the Bath, and in 
1862 was made a Knight Commander of that 
order of knighthood. Since August, 1852, he 
had been Col.-Commandant of the 12th Brigade, 
R.A. The deceased General’s commissions bore 
date as follows :—Second lieut., Jan. 14, 1797; 
first lieut., July 16, 1799; capt., July 29, 1804; 
brevet-major, June 4, 1814; lieut.-col., Nov. 
25, 1828; col., June 28, 1838; major-gen., 
Nov. 11, 1851; lieut.-gen., Nov. 28, 1854; and 
gen., Jan. 24, 1863. 

At Worthing, Georgiana, eldest dau. of the 
late Gen. Sir H. Wheatley, bart. 

At Beechwood, Painswick, Gloucestershire, 
aged 52, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Elliot Colebrook, 
late of the Bengal Army, and Commandant of 
the Ferozepore Regt. of Seikhs prior to the 
Mutiny of 1857. 

At the residence of his father, Gloucester- 
gardens, Hyde-pk., Capt. C. G. Luard, R.A. 

At Cheltenham, Eliza Grace, dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Geo. Evans Hunt, Royal Madras 
Light Infantry. 

In Queen’s-road, Camden-sq., aged 81, Wm. 
Wright Swain, esq., late Major 36th Foot. 

Deec.10. At Edinburgh, aged 83, Margaret, 
second and elder surviving dau. of the late Sir 
Wm. Miller, bart., of Glenlee, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Session. 
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At Clifton, Capt. James Paulett Rotton, R.A. 
The deceased entered the Royal Artillery as 
second lieutenant, Dec. 18, 1847, and he be- 
came first lieutenant Aug. 17, 1848. He served 
at the siege and fall of Sebastopol, for which he 
was rewarded with the medal and clasp, and 
obtained the rank of captain, April 1, 1855. 

At Tiverton, Devon, aged 74, the wife of the 
Rev. W. H. Tucker. 

At Topcliffe Vicarage, Yorkshire, aged 45, 
Isabella, wife of the Rev. H. A. Hawkins. 

At Bath, aged 86, Harriet,“widow of the late 
Dr. Roberts, Vicar of Sonning, Berks, and dau. 
of the Rev. Chas. Sturges, formerly Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Reading. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Henrietta Cathe- 
rine, wife of Major Drew, 3rd Depot Battalion. 

Aged 64, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John 
Daintry, of North Rode, Cheshire. 

At Llanvair Grange, Monmouthshire, aged 
74, Wm. Hunter Little, esq., J.P. and D.L. for 
that county. 

At Bishop Morley’s College, Winchester, aged 
78, Frances Grewden, relict of the late Rev. 
Matthew Wasse Place, Rector of Hampreston. 

At New-pk., Moville, co. Donegal, aged 75, 
Dorothy, widow of the late Henry Alexander, 
esq., Colonial Secretary, Cape of Good Hope. 

In Palestine-pl., Cambridge-rd., aged 68, 
Sophia, relict of the Rev. Jas. B. Cartwright, 
and youngest dau. of the late Wm. Cartwright, 
esq., of Wellington, Salop. 

At his residence, Erdington, near Birming- 
ham, aged 79, Hyla Holden, third son of the 
late Rev. W. L. Rose, Rector of Wilton, North- 
ampionshire. 

Dee.11. At Greenhill, near Barnet, Herts., 
aged 72, Samuel Richard Block, esq., J.P. 

Aged 79, Francis Turner, esq., of Queen-sq., 
St. James’s-pk., and New-sq., Lincoln’s Inn, 
one of the Benchers of the Inner Temple. 

At Enmore, Torquay, aged 72, Wyndham 
Anna Maria, youngest dau. of the late Hon. 
Bartholomew Bouverie, and widow of Paulet 
St.John Mildmay, esq., of Hazlegrove-house, 
Somerset. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 82, Rebecca Mar- 
garet, last surviving dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Wilton, formerly Vicar of Sandridge, Hert- 
fordshire. 

Dec.12. At Fitzwilliam-pl., Dublin, Joseph 
Burke, esq., J.P., of Elm-hall, co. Tipperary, 
formerly an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner 
for Ireland. 

At Woolwich, aged 90, Lieut. John Sparke, 
R.E., retired. 

Dec. 13. At Wealdstone-house, Harrow 
Weald, Middlesex, aged 84, Francis Dancer, 
esq. 
At Bath, Mrs. Bean Gourlay, of Kincraig, 
Scotland, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Gourlay, 
of Kincraig, esq., and widow of the late James 
Bean, esq., of the Island of Madeira. 

Dec. 14. In Curzon-st., Mayfair, Lady Fitz- 
Herbert, wife of Sir Wm. Fitzherbert, bart. 
Her ladyship was the second dau. of Sir Rey- 
nold Abel Alleyne, bart, 
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At Feering, Essex, aged 74, the Hon. Emily 
Anne Strutt. 

At Scarthingwell, Laura Mary, dau. of the 
Hon. Henry Maxwell. 

InCrescent-terr., Westminster, aged 84, Gen. 
Peter Margetson Wallace, Col.-Commandant of 
the 11th Brigade Royal Artillery. He entered 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery, as second 
lieutenant, May 10, 1797, and became first 
lieutenant July 16, 1799. He served on board 
the “Phoenix,” letter of marque, when she 
beat off a French privateer near Barbadoes, in 
December, 1800, and became capt. Nov. 15, 
1804. He served at the siege of Flushing in 
1809, and commanded the Artillery at the at- 
tack of Sackett’s Harbour, in the United States, 
in 1813. His commissions bear date as brevet 
major, June 4, 1814; lieut.-col., Dec. 30, 1828 ; 
col., Nov. 23, 1841 ; col.-commandant, June 21, 
1853; major-gen., June 20, 1854; lieut.-gen., 
Nov. 28, 1854; and general, 1863. 

At Over Norton, Oxon., aged 66, Emma, 
widow of Col. Hen. Dawkins, of Over Norton, 
and late of the Coldstream Guards, eldest dau. 
of the late Thos. Duncombe, esq., of Copgrove, 
Yorkshire. 

At Brompton, aged 76, Mary Comerford, re- 
lict of Capt. Wm. Rannie, formerly of H.M.’s 
10th Regt. 

At his residence, Rosendale-house, Streat- 
ham, aged 60, John Sewell, esq., of the Quarter- 
master-General’s Office, Horse Guards. 

Atthe residence of his mother, Clarendon-rd., 
Kensington-pk., W. C. D. Deighton, esq., M.A., 
late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, bar- 
rister-at-law, Inner Temple, and of Bedford- 
street south, Liverpool. 

At Knowle Parsonage, Warwickshire, aged 
39, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John Howe. 

At his residence, Princes-pk., Liverpool, 
aged 76, Joseph Jas. Godfrey, esq., M.R.C.S. 

Dec. 15. At Hillingdon, Middlesex, the seat 
of his brother-in-law, aged 66, Algernon Frede- 
rick Greville, esq. The deceased, who was well 
known from his long service with the Duke of 
Wellington, as private secretary, was the second 
son of Mr. Charles Greville, by his marriage 
with Lady Charlotte, eldest dau. of Wm. Henry 
Cavendish, third Duke of Portland; he was 
consequently brother of Mr. Charles Greville, 
for many years one of the Clerks of the Privy 
Council, of Mr. Henry Greville, gentleman 
usher, and of the Countess Dowager of Elles- 
mere. He was born Jan. 29, 1798, and mar- 
ried, on the 7th of April, 1823, Charlotte Maria, 
dau. of Mr. Richard Henry Cox. His eldest 
daughter is the present Duchess of Richmond. 
He was formerly in the Grenadier Guards (then 
called the Ist Regt. of Foot Guards), and was 
present at Quatre Bras and at Waterloo; he 
was also at the attack and capture of Peronne. 
He was appointed shortly afterwards aide-de- 
camp to General Sir John Lambert, with whom 
he served in the army of occupation in France 
until he was appointed aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Wellington, on whose Staff he served 
until the army came home in 1818, and he was 
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afterwards his Grace’s aide-de-camp in the 
Ordnance Office. On the Duke being appointed 
Commander-in-Chief he selected Mr. Greville 
for the confidential position of his private secre- 
tary, which he held while the Duke was First 
Lord of the Treasury, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and Commander-in-Chief. Mr. 
Greville was Bath King of Arms, an office he 
had held for many years, and during the late 
Duke of Wellington’s life was Secretary for the 
Cinque Ports. 

At her residence, Highgate, aged 74, Har- 
riet, widow of Joseph Gardiner, esq., and dau. 
of the late Rev. Stephen Gage, Vicar of Bisham. 

At Oak-hill, Surbiton, Mary Charlotte, wife 
of Geo. Clowes, esq., and eldest dau. of Chas. 
Knight, esq. 

At Edgware Vicarage, aged 24, Catherine 
Mary, dau. of the Rev. Thomas Wall. 

In London, George Dodd, esq. Mr. Dodd 
was tlhe Conservative member for Maidstone 
from 1841 to 1853, during three Parliaments. 
He was also a gentleman of H.M.’s Privy 
Chamber, commissioner of lieutenancy for 
London, and deputy-lieut. for Middlesex, and 
a magistrate and director of several public 
companies, 

At Hampton Court Palace, aged 15, Helen 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Commodore 
Watson, C.B., A.D.C. 

At Coryton Rectory, Devon, aged 45, Amelia 
Frederick, wife of the Rev. Wm. Bousfield, 
Rector of Cublington, Bucks., and dau. of the 
late Frederick Whitaker, esq., of the Manor- 
house, Bampton, Oxon, 

At the Vicarage, Ellesmere, Salop, aged 38, 
Matilda, only dau. of the late Rev. Geo. Peake, 
Vicar of Aston, Birmingham, 

At the Vicarage, Hartley Wintney, Hants., 
aged 72, Frances Carleton, widow of Went- 
worth Bayly, esq., of Weston-hall, Suffolk, 

Suddenly, at the resid of her aunt, Mrs. 
Grove, Eastbrook-villas, Dover, aged 15, Anne 
Eliza, dau, of the late Capt. Ponsonby, of the 
Bombay Army. 

Dee. 16, At Victoria-lodge, Hammersmith, 
Susanna Maria, wife of William Mansell, esq., 
Commander R.N., and only dau. of the late 
John Surman, esq., of the Lodge, Great Mal- 
vern, Worcestershire, and of Tredington-court, 
near Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, a Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieut. of the two counties. 

At Holloway, aged 57, Major Samuel Benison, 
Paymaster 39th Regt. 

At Lowestoft, aged 75, Henry Mussenden 
Leathes, esq., of Herring fleet-hall, Suffolk. 

At Woodside, Fortrose, N.B., aged 73, Lieut.- 
Col. Charles Maxwell Maclean, late of the 72nd 
Highlanders (second son of the late William 
Maclean, esq., of Dochgarroch, near Inverness.) 

At Cheltenham, Robert Cholmley, esq., of 
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Whitby Abbey and Howsham-hall, York, late 
Royal Artillery. 

At Paris, aged 26, Francis Barron, esq., of 
Bilton Grange, Warwickshire, late 16th Lancers. 

Dec. 17. At Clonbrock, Ireland, aged 59, 
Caroline Elisabeth, Lady Clonbrock. 

At Beckingham, near Gainsborough, Hen- 
rietta, wife of Sir Joseph Rudsdell, K.C.M.G., 
late Lieut.-Col. Grenadier Guards. 

In King-st., St, James’s-sq., aged 81, Major- 
Gen. Sir Charles Hopkinson, C.B. The de- 
ceased, who had seen much active service in 
various branches of the profession, was born 
at Grantham in 1784, and entered the Military 
Academy at Woolwich in 1798. In the follow- 
ing year he joined the Artillery in India as 
lieutenant. In 1824 he was promoted to the 
rank of lieut.-col., and appointed to command 
the Madras Artillery, then serving with the 
forces under Sir Archibald Campbell. Subse- 
quently he was appointed Commander of Ar- 
tillery with the Forces, and served till the end 
of the war in Ava. In 1829, in consequence of 
extreme deafness, he retired from the service, 
and received the honorary local rank of major- 
gen. in the East Indies in 1855. He received 
the honour of knighthood in 1837. 

At Victoria-pk., Dover, aged 71, Major-Gen, 
Henry Palliser, R.A. He entered the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery as second lieut. June 4, 
1810, an. served in the Peninsula and France 
from Noy., 1812, until May, 1814, and received 
the silver war medal with four clasps, He 
served also in the American war. He became 
first lieut. on Feb. 18, 1814, and was employed 
with the army of occupation in France from 
June, 1815, to Nov,, 1818. His commissions 
bear date as capt., Sept, 27, 1832; brevet-maj., 
Nov. 9, 1846; lieut.-col., Nov. 1, 1848; brevet- 
col., Nov. 28, 1854; col., Dec. 13, 1854; and 
major-gen. in 1863. 

At Brighton, Charlotte Sophia, wife of Major- 
Gen. Clark, K.H,, Col. 59th Regt. 

At Maidstone, aged 79, Jane, widow of Lt.- 
Col, Pipon. 

Aged 75, Anne, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Brocklebank, of Saville-pl., Clifton, Bristol. 

Dec. 18. In Onslow-gardens, Anne, widow 
of Major Henry Carmichael Smyth, of the 
Bengal Engineers, and mother of Wm. Make- 
peace Thackeray. 

In Dorset-terr., Clapham-rd., aged 75, Capt, 
Robert Allen, late of H.M.’s 5th Foot. 

Dec.19. At Surbiton, aged 75, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. Okey Nash, M.A., Vicar of 
Throwley, Kent. 

Dec. 0. Aged 55, Sir J. Henry Pelly, bart., of 
Warnham Court, Sussex, and of Upton, Essex. 

At his residence, Hapsford-house, Vallis, 
Frome, aged 65, Capt. Hen, Geo, Morrish, R.N. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 





(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 


































































































Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
" in tion 
pororccena Siatute ve Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Dee 
DISTRICTS. ° . ; ; 
Acres. | 1861. 26 3, 10, | 17, 
1864. | 1864. | 1864. | 1864. 
Mean Temperature ° ° . 42:1 43°4 44°9 37°3 
London. . . 78029 |2803989 || 1677 | 1624 | 1522 | 1449 
1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 250 | 220] 248 | 226 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 393 | 373 | 3860 | 303 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 233 | 242) 192) 197 
20-25. East Districts 6230 | 571158 856 | 350 | 3821) 821 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 445 | 439) 401 | 402 
Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
= ; 7 . : - 
=} : . ‘ 
Week ending | § & ZS 3° 32 ee 3 & 4 3 
z Ss zy zs = i=} F=| ° 
Saturday. Ses 2% aes ae 8 6. & = 5 BS 
Nov. 26 841 | 259] 261] 263) 53 | 1677 | 1004 | 940 | 1944 
Dec. 3 .| 834] 182; 280] 271 | 54] 1624 | 1016 | 947 | 1963 
ws 10 .| 743 | 198] 280] 243) 58 | 1522 | 1020/ 941 | 1961 
in 17. 727 | 196 | 280] 245 | 47 | 1449 951 | 1001 | 1952 
QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 
Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Dec. 20, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 
Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 
Wheat ... 3,752 ... 40 7 | Oats 539 ... 18 4] Beans 102... 36 8 
Barley ... 1,866 ... 27 11 | Rye ._— 0 O| Peas 128... 43 9 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LasT SIx WEEKS. 
a &, s. d. s. ad. 
Wheat........ Sainniad 88 6 | Oats......... Sinidacniads 19 10 | Beans .............008.- 37 7 
BN sissccesacacsessss Be RE FW sccnsscscsosavénancss BO TD | DORR. .icccsscccossssenens 35 3 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 22. 
Hay, 41. 4s. to 51. 7s. 6d. — Straw, 1/. 5s. to 17. 10s. — Clover, 5/. 5s. to 61. 6s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
BIE visresanicuanscxcniasss 4s. 8d.to 5s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market, Drc. 22. 
Mutton ove Ge. GiBe, Gi. 1 TRIO vc ccscsncccracsencocscescnccades 2,360 
WON iccsacasiexiiessinnd 4s. 4d. to 5s. Gd. | Sheep .......ccsssscccsscerccceeeveee . 4,810 
errr 4s. Od.to5s. Od. | Calves.......... = 266 
TIRMED cccccccoscccessesses Os. Od. to Os. Od. | Pigs........ccccccssssccccercercccces ee 110 
COAL-MARKET, Dec. 23. 











Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 24s. 3d. Other sorts, 19s. Od. to 19s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From November 24 to December 23, inclusive. 
































Sharuemeter. Barom. Thermometer.) Barom. 
& : [44 oo ° tx .° 4 oD ae 
34[82| 2 (Es SSi$-2| 2 8s 
Rs SE) 8 |S Weather. |/>5/2 £| 3 |S Weather. 
Nov ° | ° | ° jin. pts. |Dec.} ° | ° | ° jin. pts. 
24 | 44 | 48 | 43 |29. 50)//rain | 9 44} 49 | 46 |29. 66||foggy 
25 | 35 | 43 | 45 /29. 55, fair, hy. rain |} 10 | 42 | 46 | 48 |29. 80)/do. fair 
26 | 39 | 45 | 44 |28. 98/ido. do. 11 | 48 | 52 | 47 |29. 60)\cloudy, fair 
27 | 42 | 45 | 48 (29. 72)\cloudy, fair || 12 | 46 | 49 | 45 |29. 44) do. rain 
28 | 51 | 53 | 48 |29. 64: rain 13 | 44 49 | 42 (29. 48)do. slight rain 
29 | 39 | 47 | 42 |30. 26) fair 14 | 40 | 43 | 41 |29. 66)\do. heavy rain 
30 | 43 | 48 | 41 |30. 03)/cloudy, hy. rn.|| 15 | 38 | 36 | 37 |29. 62/ido. 
D.1 | 38 | 48 | 43 (30. 03/ rain, cloudy || 16 | 37 | 34 | 33 |29. 75jldo. 
2 | 36 | 46 | 44 /30. 29) fair, foggy 17 | 82 | 29 | 26 |29. 75\\snow 
3 | 47 | 50 | 44 |30. 26, cloudy 18 | 32 | 35 | 33 |29. 74/\do. rain 
4 | 46 | 50 | 45 /30. 08) do. 19 | 32 | 38 | 37 |29. 85)||foggy, fair 
5 | 49 | 52 | 40 (29. 99) do. 20 | 42 | 47 | 44 |29. 84\/rain, foggy 
6 | 42 | 51 | 43 (29. 84) ido. | 21 | 42 | 42 | 33 |29. 88\|foggy, rain 
; 43 | 52 | 46 |29. 89) do. | 22 | 42 | 40 | 33 |30. O4/icly. sleet, cly. 
44 





























29, "i rain, cloudy || 23 | 32 | 35 | | 32 |30. 31jido. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





India India 






















































































Oct.| 3 per 8 per New | pank | Ex. Bill Indi 

nd . an x. ils. nala . 

S| at. feces.) Gh, | Oe £1,000. | Stock. | £1,000. 5 per cents. 
N.24; 91 # | 885 9 | 88% 9} 239 | 5 dis. par.| 216 |_———/106% 4% 
25/91 4 | 88) 9 | 882 9} | 239 | | 5pm. 106 } 
26 | 905 14 | 883 9 | 8839 (237 | 4dis. | 219 |———j106 4 
28 | 905 1} | 88: § | 88i § 239 =| Sdis, | 219 |——— 106 4 
29 | 903 :/| 88} 4 = 4 |. 6 dis. par. | 106 «4 
30 | 90 $| 883 § | 88g 3 | 219} +|————/1053 6 
D.1 | 90§ $ | 88t § | st $|239 | G6dis. | 1053 6 
2| 89s #| 88 4/88 §|\———-|_ G6dis. | 103} 4 
3/89 4) 88} i | set + | 2374 6. 3 dis. 1064 + 
5 | 882 93 | 88} 4) 88 § |237 9 5 dis. |———— 1. 6 pm.|———— 
6 | 88§ % | 87] 8} | 87; 8: |__| 7. 6 dis. | 21719 | 5pm. 1023 34 
7\89 4) 88g $/| 88t }/237§ 9| Ildis. | 220 5pm. 103 4 
8 | 89 4 | 88t 4 | 884 $/237 9| 2dis, | 21821| 5pm. 103 } 
9/89} $/| 88 4  S88i ¢ 239 7.2 dis. | 1. 5 pm. 1023 34 
10 | 89 #| 888 4 | 884 3) 6.1dis. | Shut | 5 pm. 1034 
12 | 883894 | 88} #%| 88} § | 239 6.1 dis. |_| par. |102§ 3} 
13 | 89 4) 884 @/ 884 § | 237} Ldis, | 5 pm. (1023 3} 
14 | 89 3/88 3! 88 4/237 9 5 dis. 102% 34 
15 | 894 4 | 88% § | 883 § ———\75. 1dis. | 102% 3 
16 | 894 4/883 § | 883 4/238 9% 4 dis, | /103 

17 | 89§ # | 88 | 884 4 239 | 5. 1 dis. | | 103 
19 | 89h #| 88t 4 | 88t 4 | | | 8.5 pm.|102$ 3 
20 | 89 @ | 88$ 4| 88$ 4/239 | 5.1dis | | 3pm. L0z§ 8 
21/89 4) 884 $/| 884 3 | | 3 pm. L0zt § 
22/89 | 88t ¢| 88t §$/238 9 | par. 3 pm.| | 1023 # 
23 | 894 he § | 883 + ion | 1024 j 
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